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JUVENILE JUSTICE AND 
DELINQUENCY PREVENTION ACT: 
OVERVIEW AND PERSPECTIVES 


Thursday, July 12, 2007 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Subcommittee on Healthy Families and Communities 
Committee on Education and Labor 
Subcommittee on Crime, Terrorism, and Homeland Security 
Committee on the Judiciary 
Washington, DC 


The subcommittees met, pursuant to call, at 2:05 p.m., in Room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Carolyn McCarthy 
[chairwoman of the Subcommittee on Healthy Families and Com- 
munities] presiding. 

Present from Subcommittee on Healthy Families and Commu- 
nities: Representatives McCarthy, Clarke, Shea-Porter, Grijalva, 
Sarbanes, Yarmuth, Platts, and Davis of Tennessee. 

Present from Subcommittee on Crime, Terrorism, and Homeland 
Security: Representatives Scott, Johnson, Jackson Lee, Forbes, 
Gohmert, Coble, and Chabot. 

Also present: Representative Kennedy. 

Staff present from Subcommittee on Healthy Families and Com- 
munities: Aaron Albright, Press Secretary; Tylease Alii, Hearing 
Clerk; Denise Forte, Director of Education Policy; Lament Ivey, 
Staff Assistant, Education; Deborah Koolbeck, Policy Advisor for 
Subcommittee on Healthy Families and Communities; Lisette 
Partelow, Staff Assistant, Education; Rachel Racusen, Deputy Com- 
munications Director; James Scholl; James Bergeron, Deputy Di- 
rector of Education and Human Services Policy; Kathryn Bruns, 
Legislative Assistant; Kirsten Duncan, Professional Staff Member; 
Taylor Hansen, Legislative Assistant; Victor Klatt, Staff Director; 
Susan Ross, Director of Education and Human Resources Policy; 
and Linda Stevens, Chief Clerk/Assistant to the General Counsel. 

Staff present from Subcommittee on Crime, Terrorism, and 
Homeland Security: Bobby Vassar, Chief Counsel; Rachel King, 
Counsel; and Veronica Eligan, Professional Staff Member. 

Chairwoman McCarthy [presiding]. A quorum is present. The 
hearing of the subcommittee will come to order. 

Pursuant to Committee Rule 12A, any member may submit an 
opening statement in writing, which will be made part of the per- 
manent record. 


( 1 ) 
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Before we begin, I would like everyone to take a moment to en- 
sure that your cell phones and BlackBerrys are on silent. So, I will 
give you a second to turn everything off, please — members, also. 

I now recognize myself, followed by the ranking member, Mr. 
Platts from Pennsylvania, for an opening statement. 

I am pleased to welcome all of you to the Subcommittee on 
Healthy Families and Communities joint hearing with the Judici- 
ary Subcommittee on Crime, Terrorism and Homeland Security, 
chaired by my colleague. Representative Bobby Scott from Virginia. 

We appreciate the subcommittee’s participation today and his 
personal desire to demonstrate the importance of the Juvenile Jus- 
tice Delinquency Prevention Act, or J.J. 

I would also like to thank my ranking member, Mr. Platts, my 
colleague on the Healthy Families Subcommittee, and Ranking 
Member Forbes, for their interest and supporting the hearing. 

Finally, I want to recognize Chief Joseph Wing, from the Hemp- 
stead Police Department in my district. We met yesterday with De- 
tective Thomas Doran, talking about the projects that we have in 
my district on helping juveniles. 

I met with Chief Wing. And also, we talked about Project 
CeaseFire, Project Impact and the Nurse and Family Partnership — 
some effective juvenile programs they are working with, with our 
D.A. in Nassau County. 

So, I want to thank you both for being here this afternoon and 
thank you for coming down to see me. 

Today’s hearing serves as an overview of the legislation and will 
also offer perspectives for the Subcommittee on Healthy Families 
and Communities to consider as we move through the reauthoriza- 
tion process. 

Although this is our first hearing on this topic in Washington, 
last month our subcommittee held a hearing on gang prevention in 
my district, with Ranking Member Platts and Ms. Clarke in at- 
tendance. 

We heard about the challenges faced by law enforcement, the 
courts and local communities in dealing with the juvenile justice 
system. Ideally, we would like to prevent youth from entering the 
juvenile justice system, but we must also look at how to serve those 
young people already in the system and develop ways to help them 
get involved in their communities after they have served their 
time. 

J.J. began with a focus on prevention and rehabilitation, and has 
shifted its focus towards accountability and sentencing. Unfortu- 
nately, many of us think that is just not working. 

During a trip to Northern Ireland in May, I had the privilege of 
meeting a number of young people, that they have the same rates 
of crime as we do here. But their system over there, president with 
myself, showed me a play that they wrote. And it happened to be 
about two young women, young girls. They were both about 14 at 
the time. 

And it went through where they got into a little bit of trouble. 
One judge took one young lady and said, you know, this is your 
first offense, and we think that, you know, we want to work with 
you. And she did not go to prison. 
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The other young woman, unfortunately, got another judge, and 
he put her into prison. Their paths certainly separated, but their 
lives changed dramatically. 

The young woman that did not go to prison was doing community 
service, got involved in the right agencies and went on and finished 
high school, went on to college and certainly had a productive life. 

The other young woman, every time she came out of prison 
ended up doing a criminal act. And in the end, unfortunately, 
ended up killing someone and ended up going to prison for the rest 
of her life. 

What the play showed, and what we know in life, depending on 
how we handle our young people, that is going to be how their lives 
are going to go. And I think that is important for us to remember 
as we go through all the testimony that we are going to be hearing. 

Sorry, I adlibbed on that one. 

Young people who do not feel connected to society will look to 
other sources such as gangs for acceptance, stability, companion- 
ship and a sense of identity. 

For these at-risk children and teenagers, we must invest in their 
education and their personal development. Communities must 
come together to address these challenges. Leaders in government, 
law enforcement, education, business and communities must work 
with kids, parents and citizens to address the needs of our young 
people so they do not enter into the juvenile justice system. 

Far too many youth prevention efforts have fallen short, and our 
goal is to reverse that trend. 

The overview today will be to educate members on J.J. and raise 
questions such as, what is the appropriate federal role in juvenile 
justice? Is the coordinating council effective? Do we need to update 
the core mandates? 

What is research telling us about effective programs and inter- 
ventions? What does research into early childhood development tell 
us? 

We will hear testimony today that will help the subcommittee 
answer these questions, as we move to reauthorize this important 
legislation. 

I want to thank you all for joining us today. And now I yield to 
Ranking Member Platts for his opening statement. 

[The prepared statement of Mrs. McCarthy follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Carolyn McCarthy, Chairwoman, 
Suhcommittee on Healthy Families and Communities 

I am pleased to welcome you to the Subcommittee on Healthy Families and Com- 
munities Joint hearing with the Judiciary Subcommittee on Crime, Terrorism, and 
Homeland Security, chaired by my colleague. Representative Bobby Scott from Vir- 
ginia. 

We appreciate his Subcommittee’s participation today and his personal desire to 
demonstrate the importance of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
Act, or “JJ”. 

I would also like to thank Ranking Member Platts, my colleague on the Healthy 
Families Subcommittee and Ranking Member Forbes for their interest in this im- 
portant hearing. 

Finally, 1 want to recognize Chief Joseph Wing from the Hempstead Police De- 
partment in my district. 

I met with Chief Wing yesterday and he told me about Project Ceasefire, Project 
Impact and the Nurse and Family Partnership, some effective juvenile programs 
they are working on in Nassau County. 
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Thank you Chief for the hard work you and your officers are doing. 

Today’s hearing serves as an overview of the legislation and will also offer per- 
spectives for the Subcommittee on Healthy Families and Communities to consider 
as we move through the reauthorization process. 

Although this is our first hearing on this topic in Washington, last month our 
Subcommittee held a hearing on gang prevention in my district with Ranking Mem- 
ber Platts and Ms. Clarke in attendance. 

We heard about the challenges faced by law enforcement, the courts, and local 
communities in dealing with the juvenile justice system. 

Ideally, we want to prevent youth from entering the juvenile justice system, but 
we must also look at how to serve those young people already in the system and 
develop ways to help them get involved in their communities after they have served 
their time. 

JJ began with a focus on prevention and rehabilitation and has shifted focus to- 
wards accountability and sentencing. 

Unfortunately, it may not be working. During a trip to Northern Ireland, which 
has had its share of juvenile crime, I saw a play written about 2 young girls who 
commit the same crime. 

One of the girls received a sentence that didn’t involve jail time. 

She learned from her mistake and lived a normal crime-free life. The other girl 
was sent to prison. While in prison, she became more involved with the crime world, 
and there were no efforts to educate or train her. When she left prison, she was 
well educated, however — in crime. She eventually killed another person. Not only 
was her life destroyed, but she has destroyed other lives as well. This story high- 
lights how a single decision in the court system can directly affect the outcome of 
a person’s life. 

We heard similar stories to this at our field hearing from former gang members, 
and we need to remember this as we consider JJ. We know there are factors which 
will lead to crime. Young people who don’t feel connected to society will look to other 
sources, such as gangs, for acceptance, stability, companionship, and a sense of iden- 
tity. 

For these at-risk children and teenagers, we must invest in their education, and 
their personal development. Communities must come together to address these chal- 
lenges. Leaders in government, law enforcement, education, businesses, and commu- 
nities, must work with kids, parents and citizens to address the needs of our youth 
so they do not enter the juvenile justice system. 

Far too many youth prevention efforts have fallen short and our goal is to reverse 
that trend. 

The overview today will educate Members on JJ and raise questions such as what 
is the appropriate Federal role in juvenile justice? Is the Coordinating Council effec- 
tive? Do we need to update the Core Mandates? What is research telling us about 
effective programs and interventions? What does research into early childhood de- 
velopment tell us? We will hear testimony today that will help the Subcommittee 
answer these questions as we move to reauthorize this important legislation. Thank 
you all for joining us today, and I now yield to Ranking Member Platts for his open- 
ing statement. 


Mr. Platts. Thank you, Madam Chair. I appreciate you and 
Chairman Scott hosting this hearing and starting the hall rolling 
on the reauthorization of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act. I also appreciate having Ranking Member Forhes 
with us. 

To each of our witnesses, we very much appreciate the time you 
have taken from your schedules to he here today, and in prepara- 
tion of your testimonies and the first-hand knowledge you bring to 
this topic. And today’s hearing is very much about us learning from 
you. And each of you in your respective fields are, in some fashion, 
on the front lines of this issue. 

We appreciate your participation and the expertise you bring to 
us. Your presence will help to ensure that we are more dutiful and 
informed as we move forward with reauthorization. 
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I am going to submit my written statement for the record. And 
as we get into introductions, I will recognize one of my constitu- 
ents, our district attorney, at the appropriate time. 

So, thank you. Madam Chair. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Platts follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Todd Russell Platts, Ranking Minority 
Member, Subeommittee on Healthy Families and Communities 

Good afternoon. I’d like to welcome each one of you to this joint hearing entitled 
“Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act: Overview and Perspectives.” I 
am pleased that the House Judiciary Subcommittee on Crime, Terrorism, and 
Homeland Security is able to join us today in learning about the very important 
issue of juvenile crime prevention. 

Over 30 years ago. Congress enacted the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Act (JJDPA) to coordinate the federal government-wide response to juvenile 
delinquency. The JJDPA provides grants to states so that they can effectively imple- 
ment juvenile justice systems within their borders. In order to receive these funds, 
states must formulate comprehensive plans of administration that meet specific re- 
quirements outlined by JJDPA. The states then use these funds to implement com- 
munity based alternatives to detention, counseling and mentoring programs, sub- 
stance abuse prevention programs, or other delinquency treatment programs. 

In addition, JJDPA provides federal grants to programs aimed to prevent juvenile 
delinquency through the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention Block Grant. Block grant 
funds can be used to encourage juveniles to stay in school, prevent gang activity, 
or research new approaches to prevent school violence and vandalism. 

The purpose of today’s hearing is to learn more about current efforts that are 
being taken to effectively treat juvenile delinquents, as well as to gain a better un- 
derstanding of the prevention efforts employed around the country. It is important 
that we take the wisdom that will be shared with us by these experts in the field 
and use it to improve the juvenile justice system. 

I am glad that we are holding this hearing today and look forward to hearing tes- 
timony from this expert panel. I believe that one of the most important things that 
we can do as legislators is to craft legislation that prevents juvenile delinquency and 
encourages healthy child development. 

We know that investing in prevention methods now, saves substantial resources 
in the future. For that reason, I am a strong advocate for quality home visitation 
programs. Home visitation programs connect nurses or teachers with new families 
to educate them on healthy child development and school readiness, as well as con- 
nect them to critically needed services. Home visiting is a bridge that links the re- 
sources of the community with the safety of the home environment, empowering 
even the most vulnerable parents to build a better future for themselves and their 
children. Research shows that families that participate in home visitation services 
rely less on public assistance, have fewer problems with substance use, and have 
substantially less involvement with the criminal justice system. With that, I yield 
back to Chairwoman McCarthy. 


Chairwoman McCarthy. Thank you, Mr. Platts. 

I now yield to the chairman of the House Committee on Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Crime, Terrorism and Homeland Security, Mr. 
Bobby Scott, for his opening statement. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. Thank you. Madam Chairman. I would 
like to thank you for holding this afternoon’s hearing on the reau- 
thorization of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act. 

Both of our subcommittees have jurisdiction over juvenile justice. 
However, the Subcommittee on Crime does not have jurisdiction 
until they actually commit a crime. And therefore, the Crime Sub- 
committee has an interest in helping the Healthy Families Sub- 
committee prevent crime and keep those youths out of my sub- 
committee. [Laughter.] 

Over 100 years ago, differing needs of juveniles and adults in the 
criminal justice system were recognized with the establishment of 
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separate juvenile courts. This system has since heen confirmed by 
brain development research showing that treating juveniles as 
adults is not physiologically or fiscally sound. 

Since 1974, JJDPA has turned this concept into separate systems 
and to national standards for the states. The act creates two fed- 
eral agencies — the Office of Juvenile Justice Delinquency Preven- 
tion and the Coordinating Council for Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention — and authorizes several grant programs, includ- 
ing state formula grants and delinquency prevention block grants. 

Although JJDPA’s original focus was on prevention and rehabili- 
tation, in recent years, juvenile justice policies have reflected an in- 
creasing trend towards punishment and lengthening incarceration. 
I hope we can help shift juvenile justice policy back towards pre- 
vention and rehabilitation programs, which have been proven to re- 
duce crime and save money. 

This shift towards prevention and rehabilitation would be in line 
with research-driven crime prevention strategies. Research has 
consistently shown that continuum of services can significantly re- 
duce crime. 

Those kinds of services would start with teen pregnancy preven- 
tion, prenatal care, parental training for teen parents, nurse home 
visits, early childhood education, things like Head Start and after- 
school activities, substance abuse treatment, dropout prevention 
and access to college — getting them on the right track and keeping 
them on the right track. 

Many of these strategies are contained in the state formula grant 
program, which requires state juvenile justice agencies to use this 
money for a wide variety of programs, including services that focus 
on child abuse and neglect, mental health services and community- 
based alternatives to incarceration. 

In order for states to receive the formula grant money, they must 
agree to abide by four, core mandates. These mandates require 
states to address the de-institutionalization of status offenders. 
They talk about how long and under what conditions juveniles can 
be detained and the over-incarceration of minorities. These man- 
dates were milestone achievements in juvenile justice. 

Unfortunately, in recent years, we have seen an influx of juve- 
niles into the adult system. And since 1990, the number of youth 
in adult jails has increased by over 200 percent. 

But research has shown time and time again that treating more 
juveniles as adults does not work. At juvenile facilities, youth of- 
fenders receive education and other services, such as counseling, 
and the judge may even order family services. 

However, juveniles going to the adult system get no such pro- 
gram, but they do have new role models — the hardcore, adult crimi- 
nal offenders. 

Moreover, studies show that juveniles in adult facilities are five 
times more likely to be sexually assaulted and eight times more 
likely to commit suicide than in juvenile facilities. So, it comes as 
no surprise that studies show that, if we treat more juveniles as 
adults, we will create more crime, those crimes will be created 
sooner and are more likely to be violent. 

As we move towards the JJDPA reauthorization in the 110th 
Congress, I hope that we can continue using evidence-based re- 
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search practices that cost-effectively reduce crime. In addition, I 
hope that we can continue to recognize the benefits of treating 
youth as youth and not as adults. 

So, thank you. Madam Chairwoman for holding the hearing, and 
I look forward to the testimony today. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Scott follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Robert C. “Bobby” Seott, Chairman, 
Subcommittee on Crime, Terrorism, and Homeland Security 

Thank you, Chairwoman McCarthy. I would like to thank you for holding this 
afternoon’s joint hearing on the reauthorization of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention Act. Both of our subcommittees have jurisdiction over juvenile 
justice; however, the Crime subcommittee doesn’t have jurisdiction until after a 
crime is committed. Therefore, the Crime subcommittee has an interest in helping 
the Healthy Families subcommittee prevent crime and keep these youths out of the 
criminal justice system — and out of our subcommittee. 

Over 100 years ago, the differing needs of juveniles and adults in the criminal 
justice system were recognized with the establishment of separate juvenile justice 
courts. 'This separation has since been confirmed by brain development research 
showing that treating juveniles as adults is not physiologically — or fiscally — sound. 

Since 1974, JJDPA has turned this concept of separate systems into national 
standards for the states. JJDPA creates two federal agencies — the Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention and the Coordinating Council for Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention — and authorizes several grant programs, including 
state formula grants and delinquency prevention block grants. 

Although JJDPA’s original focus was on prevention and rehabilitation, in recent 
years juvenile justice policies have reflected increasing punishment and lengthening 
incarceration. I hope we can help shift juvenile justice policy back towards strategies 
proven to reduce crime and save money. 

This shift towards prevention and rehabilitation would be in line with research- 
driven crime prevention strategies. Research consistently shows that a continuum 
of services can significantly reduce crime; these services include teen pregnancy pre- 
vention, prenatal care, parental training for teen parents, nurse home visits, early 
childhood education programs like Head Start, afterschool activities, substance 
abuse treatment, drop out prevention, and access to college. 

Many of these strategies are contained in the state formula grant program, which 
requires state juvenile justice agencies to use this money for a wide variety of pre- 
vention programs including services that focus on child abuse and neglect, mental 
health services, and community-based alternatives to incarceration. 

In order for states to receive state formula grant money, they must agree to abide 
by four core mandates. These mandates require states to deinstitutionalize status 
offenders, to outline how long and under what conditions juveniles can be detained, 
and to address any over-incarceration of minorities. These mandates were milestone 
achievements in juvenile justice. Unfortunately, in recent years, we have seen an 
influx of juveniles into the adult criminal system — since 1990 the number of youth 
in adult jails has increased by over 200% . 

Research has shown time and time again that treating more juveniles as adults 
doesn’t work. At juvenile facilities, youth offenders receive education and other serv- 
ices, such as counseling, and judges can even order family services. However, juve- 
niles going to adult prison get no such programs and have new role models — hard 
core adult criminal offenders. Moreover, studies show that juveniles in adult facili- 
ties are 6 times more likely to be sexually assaulted and 8 times more likely to com- 
mit suicide than those in juvenile facilities. So it comes as no surprise that studies 
show that if we treat more juveniles as adults, we will create more crime, those 
crimes will be committed sooner and are more likely to be violent. 

As we move forward with JJDPA reauthorization in the 110th Congress, I hope 
we can continue using evidence-based research practices to cost-effectively reduce 
crime. In addition, I hope we can continue to recognize the benefits of treating 
youths as youths, not adults. Thank you again. Chairwoman, for holding this hear- 
ing and I look forward to today’s testimony on JJDPA is working. 


Chairwoman McCarthy. Thank you, Mr. Scott. 
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I now would like to yield to ranking member of the House Com- 
mittee on Judiciary, Subcommittee on Crime, Terrorism and Home- 
land Security, Mr. Randy Forbes, for his opening statement. 

Mr. Forbes. Thank you. Madam Chairman, and thank you. 
Chairman Scott and Ranking Member Platts. It is great to be here 
today. And I want to thank all the witnesses for being here. 

Certainly, the Juvenile Justice and Juvenile Delinquency Preven- 
tion Act, which was enacted in 1974 and reauthorized in 2002, es- 
tablished an important framework for juvenile justice in America. 
And I am pleased that we are going to be looking to reauthorize 
the act again and take a meaningful look at how the act works, 
what other strategies and approaches might work and possible re- 
visions to the act. 

One of the things that seems clear to us is that the stakes could 
never be higher. We are looking at alarming gang rates across the 
country now, probably about 850,000 gang members, 25,000 gangs, 
and they operate in about 3,000 communities across the country. 

At the same time, we realize that we spent about $2 billion be- 
tween 2001 and 2004 on things that we described as juvenile gang 
prevention programs. A lot of times, what we have got to do in this 
committee is try to get apples and oranges and separate the two 
of them, because almost everything everybody says we are going to 
agree with. 

Nobody is going to say that we should not give young people op- 
portunities and chances. We should do that. Nobody is going to say 
we should not have prevention programs. We should do that. 

The question for us is how we strike the right balance between 
these programs with the limited number of dollars that you have 
to spend on federal — federal dollars that we have to spend, because 
we have to strike that balance. 

And one of the balances we have to realize is, prevention pro- 
grams do not reach everybody. They reach a lot of people, and we 
should do those prevention programs. But we have got to find that 
mix. 

For example, if you take an individual — and some of our criminal 
gangs that we have testimony in, where we had 60 to 85 percent 
of the members who are here illegally — as part of that gang mem- 
ber, those intervention dollars are not getting to the people that we 
want to stop. 

And so, for those particular gangs, we have got to ask, how do 
we pull down the gang networks? And part of that is doing preven- 
tion programs early on to stop individuals who may want to be re- 
cruited by gangs. 

But the other part of it is, how do we formulate the coalitions 
between local law enforcement, state law enforcement and federal 
law enforcement to rip those recruiting machines down, which is 
exactly what some of these gang networks are, so that we can 
strike that right balance. And that is what we are hoping to be 
able to do today, is to be able to strike that balance. 

And one of the other things. My dear friend from Virginia, Bobby 
Scott, will always talk about evidence-based studies. But I still re- 
member years ago I had a good friend of mine in the Virginia Gen- 
eral Assembly. He was a great trial lawyer. And he was telling us 
about a case — and Bobby would know this guy. He has since died. 
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But he said he went into a trial one day, and he looked at the 
jury. And there were some people on the jury that he knew. And 
he was just excited, with his client, came back and sat down and 
said, “We are going to be okay with this trial.” 

They go through the trial. And at the end he is doing the sum- 
mation and he is telling the jury, “Now, listen to all the evidence 
that has been presented. And when you do, I know you are going 
to acquit my client.” 

Well, they found his client guilty. And afterwards he was asking 
the jurors, especially the one he knew. He said, “Why did you let 
this guy go?” 

And the juror said, “Well, based on the evidence, he was guilty.” 

And he said, “No, I did not mean all the evidence. I mean the 
evidence that I put in that you are supposed to look at.” [Laugh- 
ter.] 

And that is sometimes the way we all are. We listen to our evi- 
dence and we say, this is an evidence-based program. 

But what we have got to try to do is to realize that most of the 
people we will hear testify here are right, you know. And the ques- 
tion, though, is striking the balance and how we get that balance. 
And I am just appreciative, Mrs. Chairman, that you are having 
this hearing today, and hope we will be able to strike that right 
balance. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Randy Forbes, Ranking Member, 
Subcommittee on Crime, Terrorism and Homeland Security 

Thank you, Chairwoman McCarthy, Chairman Scott, and Ranking Member Platts. 
I appreciate this joint hearing on such an important topic. 

The Juvenile Justice and Juvenile Delinquency Prevention Act, which was en- 
acted in 1974, and reauthorized in 2002, established an important framework for 
juvenile justice in America. 

I am pleased that we are looking to reauthorize the Act again, and taking a mean- 
ingful look at how the Act works, what other strategies and approaches might work, 
and possible revisions to the Act. 

The stakes could not be any higher — while it is true that the number of violent 
crimes committed by juveniles has declined in the last 25 years, juveniles continue 
to commit violent crimes at an alarming rate. Moreover, recent statistics show that 
youth gang membership is on the rise. 

Gang members today are younger and younger — that is a most troubling develop- 
ment. Now, we hear about gang recruitment that occurs with children as young as 
8 years old. Young gang members now graduate in their teens to be violent shooters, 
violent robbers and caijackers who terrorize our law-abiding communities. Accord- 
ing to recent FBI crime statistics, nearly one in every three gang homicide murders 
is committed by offenders under the age of 18. Gang members know that juveniles 
are unlikely to be prosecuted and punished as adults, especially in the federal sys- 
tem. 

According to the most recent survey, gang membership has grown to 750,000 — 
850,000 in 25,000 gangs operating in 3,000 communities across the country. Con- 
servative estimates show that we spent over $2 billion dollars between 2001 and 
2004 on juvenile and gang prevention programs. From 1999 to 2005 Congress appro- 
priated over $3.3 billion for juvenile justice programs. Yet, juvenile gang violence 
is on the rise, including the number of gang murders committed by juveniles. 

The Juvenile Justice and Juvenile Delinquency Prevention Act created a mix of 
enforcement, intervention and prevention programs. We must make sure that the 
balance is appropriate — meaning that violent juvenile offenders who commit serious 
crimes must be removed from the community. At-risk youth must be identified and 
effective intervention strategies must be implemented. We can no longer afford to 
provide “feel good” intervention strategies and programs and hope for the best. We 
must ensure that State and local governments provide cost-effective programs that 
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have been evaluated using valid statistical techniques and found to reduce juvenile 
crime. 

To me, it makes little sense to waste federal dollars on an intervention strategy 
unlikely to succeed. Consider a 15 year-old MS- 13 gang member who is an enforcer 
for this international gang and whether he really is an appropriate candidate for 
a juvenile intervention strategy. 

I also am gratified to see the research on the effectiveness of intervention pro- 
grams based on graduated sanctions. Whether it is the drug court, reentry court or 
juvenile court context, we have seen time and again research that shows that such 
programs are cost effective and reduce the risk of recidivism. I am interested in how 
such programs can be expanded in the juvenile justice context. 

To be sure, reducing the rate of recidivism among juvenile offenders should be a 
high priority for federal, state and local governments. The burden of a high number 
of career juvenile offenders is mind-boggling when you consider the cost of incarcer- 
ation, the harm to victims and communities, and the impact on families. 

I look forward to hearing from today’s witnesses and working together on this im- 
portant issue. 


Chairwoman McCarthy. Thank you, Mr. Forbes. 

Without objection, all members will have 14 days to submit addi- 
tional materials or questions for the hearing record. Let me intro- 
duce our witnesses. 

Today we will hear from a panel of witnesses. Your testimonies 
will proceed in the order of your introduction. 

Now, I wish to recognize the distinguished gentleman from Ari- 
zona, Mr. Grijalva, to introduce our first witness, Mr. Derrick 
Johnson. 

Mr. Grijalva. Thank you very much. Madam Chair and Chair- 
man Scott, Ranking Members Platts and Forbes, for this hearing — 
indeed, a very important hearing — on the reauthorization of this 
very important act. 

I look forward to hearing from the witnesses today, as we explore 
what works and what does not for youth in our justice system, 
looking at juvenile justice as a whole, prevention, management, 
and a special and important topic to me that I hope to work with 
the committee on, programs and initiatives on re-entry, which 
deals with recidivism as much as prevention — ^very important. 

What do we do with these 200,000 young men and women being 
released from our correctional facilities on a yearly basis? And 
what programs do we have in place for them, to assure that they 
stay in the community and go about leading a quality life and not 
return to the process of incarceration? 

But today, I honor I have is to introduce Captain Derrick John- 
son, with the Phoenix Fire Department, and vice-chair of the Ari- 
zona State Advisory Group on Juvenile Justice. 

Captain Johnson has been a member of ASAG since October 
1998, was appointed by then-Republican Jane Hull, and re- 
appointed by our current governor, Janet Napolitano. 

He also serves on the Governor’s Task Force on Juvenile Correc- 
tion Reform, served on the Governor’s Juvenile Justice Federal Ad- 
visory Board from 2003 to 2006. 

Throughout his tenure as a civil servant. Captain Johnson has 
been dedicated to being an active member of his community and a 
champion for child welfare. He has been involved in many chil- 
dren’s welfare issues, such as gang prevention and youth men- 
toring programs. 
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The Arizona Governor’s School Readiness Board, he is a member 
of, an early childhood development nonprofit organization, and has 
served on served on several local and county government commis- 
sions. 

I sincerely want to thank Captain Johnson for being here, for his 
commitment to youth, and look forward to his testimony. 

With that. Madam Chair, I yield back. 

Chairwoman McCarthy. Thank you. 

Now I wish to recognize the distinguished ranking member, Mr. 
Platts from Pennsylvania, who will introduce our next witness, the 
Honorable David Freed. 

Mr. Platts. Thank you. Madam Chair. It is a great pleasure and 
honor to introduce our district attorney for Cumberland County, 
Pennsylvania, David Freed. 

Prior to being district attorney, David was first assistant district 
attorney in Cumberland County, as well as a deputy prosecutor in 
my home county of York County, Pennsylvania. Through his work 
in these various positions, he is certainly well familiar with the ju- 
venile justice system and the challenges and importance of preven- 
tion. 

He also is here as an active member of the Fight Crime: Invest 
in Kids effort, which is, across the nation, a great organization of 
law enforcement officials — district attorneys, such as David, sher- 
iffs, chiefs of police and others — who, when I talk about being out 
there on the front lines, truly know what is impacting our youth 
and what will have an impact on preventing juvenile delinquency. 

So, we are delighted, David, to have you here and to have your 
expertise shared with the committees. 

Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Chairwoman McCarthy. Thank you, Mr. Platts. 

Now I would like to introduce Congresswoman Shea-Porter from 
New Hampshire. She is going to introduce our next witness, the 
Honorable Paul Lawrence. 

Ms. Shea-Porter. Thank you. 

I am pleased to introduce the Honorable Paul Lawrence, the pre- 
siding judge of the Goffstown district court in my home state of 
New Hampshire, a position he has served in since 1988. Judge 
Lawrence received his B.A. degree at the University of Denver, and 
also his juris doctorate from the University of Denver College of 
Law. 

Throughout his impressive career. Judge Lawrence has worked 
as an advocate for true social justice for juveniles, with a real un- 
derstanding of the special considerations that must be taken into 
account when addressing youth in our judicial system. 

In my state of New Hampshire, Judge Lawrence has served since 
1991 on the board of directors for PlusTime New Hampshire, which 
provides technical assistance to organizations and communities for 
the development of after-school programs. And we know how essen- 
tial they are for juveniles. 

Since 1994, he has been a member of the State Advisory Group 
on Juvenile Justice, which oversees the development of statewide 
juvenile justice programs. He has also served as the co-chair of the 
New Hampshire Juvenile Detention Alternatives Initiative, an or- 
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ganization involved in statewide, comprehensive detention reform 
efforts. 

The judge’s efforts on the national level include his tenure as 
chair of the Coalition for Juvenile Justice, his continued service as 
a member of the national steering committee of the coalition. And 
further, since 1993, he has served as a member of the National 
Council of Juvenile and Family Court Judges. And we can certainly 
see where his talents and where he chooses to place his heart’s in- 
terest for the interests of the juveniles. 

We certainly thank you for your service, and we are delighted to 
have you here today. Thank you. 

Chairwoman McCarthy. Thank you. 

Our next witness is Mr. Jones. He comes to us from Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Jones is an assistant teacher at a parental stress center, 
but is here today to share with us his experience in the Community 
Intensive Supervision Program, a program that is an alternate to 
incarceration. 

Those participating in the program remain in their communities, 
continue to go to school, complete the community service, are con- 
nected with positive community resources. 

As he moved through the program, Mr. Jones mentored younger 
and newer entries into the program and completed his high school. 
In fact, he graduated with honors. 

We are very pleased to have you here with us, and we are look- 
ing forward to your testimony. 

I would like to recognize the chairman of the Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Crime, Terrorism and Homeland Security, a member 
of the Education and Labor Committee, Mr. Bobby Scott, to intro- 
duce our next witness, Mr. Robert Shepherd. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. Madam Chairman, and it is my pleasure 
to introduce Robert Shepherd, emeritus professor of law. University 
of Richmond Law School. 

Bob Shepherd holds both undergraduate and law degrees from 
Washington and Lee University and has truly worked in all fields 
of juvenile justice, from the Attorney General’s Office to directing 
a youth advocacy clinic. 

He is well respected in his field and has earned numerous acco- 
lades and awards, including the Juvenile Justice Community Serv- 
ice Award from the Virginia Juvenile Officers Association and the 
Livingston Hall Award in Juvenile Justice from the American Bar 
Association. 

He is a nationally recognized expert on juvenile justice law, and 
I would like to thank him for being with us today to talk about the 
importance of integrating research-based practices into JJDPA, and 
look forward to his recommendations. 

So, Bob, it is good to see you here. 

And thank you. Madam Chairman, for the opportunity to intro- 
duce him. 

Chairwoman McCarthy. Thanks, Mr. Scott. 

Our last witness today is Dr. Jennifer Woolard. She is an assist- 
ant professor in the Department of Psychology at Georgetown Uni- 
versity. Her current research with juvenile defendants addresses 
police interrogation, the attorney-client relationship and the role of 
parents in adolescents’ legal decision-making. 
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She also works with local nonprofit agencies to study community 
change and youth violence prevention. Her recent research collaho- 
rations include membership on the John D. and Catherine T. Mac- 
Arthur Foundation Research Network on Adolescent Development 
and Juvenile Justice. 

She has presented her research findings to a wide variety of aca- 
demic, legal and policy audiences, and won several awards for un- 
dergraduate teaching excellence. 

We thank you for being here. We thank all of you for being here. 

For those of you who have not testified before this subcommittee, 
let me explain our lighting system. 

When it is your turn — and certainly, even the members’ turn — 
you get 5 minutes. That will be a green light. When the yellow 
light goes on, that means that you have 1 minute to finish up. 

When you hear me start tapping, I will start tapping lightly, and 
then I will get louder. We have to cut you off. 

We are going to have votes probably around 4:30, so this should 
be good, because we will probably get through all the testimony 
and questions by that time. So, again, when we start, your light 
will go on. 

We will now hear from our first witness, Mr. Derrick Johnson. 

STATEMENT OF DERRICK JOHNSON, VICE-CHAIR, ARIZONA 
JUVENILE JUSTICE COMMISSION 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you. Madam Chair and Ranking Member 
Platts. And thank you. Congressman Grijalva, for your introduction 
and also for your welcome, and also, the committee as a whole and 
subcommittee for listening to us today and listening to what we 
have to say about this issue. 

Some people have asked me, well, how did a firefighter get in- 
volved in juvenile justice? My experience started with working in 
the inner city of Phoenix, and I currently still do, where I was see- 
ing young people, and unfortunately, as recently as the last 2 
months, have seen four young people who have been shot to death 
and also seriously injured. 

I wanted to know why this was going on, because not only were 
the lives of these children being destroyed, but also their families 
and the community. 

So, that led me into actually going out and spending time with 
the kids and listening to their families and to their issues, and 
finding out that a lot of these children were misinformed. They had 
certainly had the wrong view of the world, in the sense that they 
felt like they were invincible. 

And when you looked at the influences involved with these chil- 
dren — and there is certainly a lot of social, economics and values 
and beliefs — what was common to me was that, most children did 
not want to be in that process, if they had an alternative. 

That led me to being involved with children’s issues, as my testi- 
mony spoke about. And what I found myself looking at was a sys- 
tematic way of dealing with these children and these families. 

You could fix a neighborhood. You can maybe even fix a certain 
part of the city, but it seemed to just move around and be very per- 
vasive. 
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So, when I looked at and was asked by former Governor Jane 
Hull to sit on the SAG, I did not know much about it. It said for 
state advisory group, and I thought that was kind of a catchy 
name, and so, I started looking into it. 

What I found out was that the core principles — the four prin- 
ciples that were very important to this — and what was very impor- 
tant to me was that it came from a federal level. It just did not 
allow states to decide what they wanted to do, because collectively 
as a nation, we decided that kids should be treated differently. 

And we may go back and forth on how that should be and why 
that should be, but we all agree as a country that kids are different 
than adults. 

And some of those principles were: to prevent juvenile delin- 
quency and keep kids out of the criminal justice system — I think 
we all know that that, as you go through life, no one wants to stay 
in that process their entire life; reduce racial and ethnic disparities 
at all points of the system; provide age-appropriate and develop- 
mentally appropriate programs, as well as punishments, for chil- 
dren; and then also to invest in the resources, which is our chil- 
dren. 

At a state level, what that did — this particular act did — was it 
allowed the state advisory groups to be made up of people across 
the community. And that is how I actually was involved in this. 

It also requires that there is federal funding for delinquency pro- 
grams and improvement in local and juvenile justice programs, if 
there is a coordination. And it also created the OJJDP, the Office 
of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention. 

The four requirements are DSO, which is de-institutionalization 
of status offenders, which simply just means you cannot lock kids 
up for things that an adult would do that would not be considered 
a crime, such as smoking, truancy, tobacco use, things like that. 

Adult in jail lockup removal. What we found through research is 
that, when kids are put in with adults, they are easily influenced. 
But they also become victims of adults that are in the system. 

Sight and sound separation, which just means keep kids and 
adults away from each other, so they cannot be intimidated, and 
they certainly cannot be touched. 

And disproportionate minority contact with youth. And that just 
meant making sure that kids that are in the system that are mi- 
norities are just treated with equity. It is just as simple as that. 

The money that comes down to the states is very important. And 
I wanted to share a few successes that have happened in our state 
of Arizona. 

We have, through this group, we all collectively look at this and 
we decide how these monies should be spent, based on these pro- 
grams, and one is alternatives to detention. 

In our state, in 2006, approximately 3,400 youth were going 
through the system that would have gone through the law enforce- 
ment system, but actually went to detention programs. And this 
keeps kids out of the system. 

And these were very simple things in the sense that kids just did 
not have to go through the criminal system. They could go through 
alternatives. And that was good for the family. 
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General prevention. And out of that, we had 1,500 youths that 
were served in these delinquency programs. 

Some of the outcomes were that 85 percent of the youths re- 
ported a positive change in their school attendance. Also, 86 per- 
cent of the youths served reported a positive change in their anti- 
social behavior. And then DMC, and we looked at doing different 
practices. 

And I wanted to share that with you, just to say that this is a 
very important act. I certainly hope that you reauthorize it, and I 
would just ask you to support this program. 

And that is all I have to say. 

[The statement of Mr. Johnson follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Derriek Johnson, Viee-Chair, Arizona Juvenile 
Justice Commission 


Introduction 

Good afternoon. I am honored to have been asked by Chairwoman McCarthy to 
speak on behalf of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act , better 
known as the JJDPA. 

My name is Derrick Johnson and I am Vice-Chair of the Arizona Juvenile Justice 
Commission, which is Arizona’s State Advisory Group on Juvenile Justice as re- 
quired by the JJDPA and which comprises 24 members appointed by the Governor, 
each of whom has training, experience and special knowledge concerning the pre- 
vention and treatment of juvenile delinquency and the administration of juvenile 
justice. Our membership includes representation from juvenile justice agencies, 
other child- and family-serving agencies, private nonprofit organizations, locally 
elected officials, citizen-volunteers and youth. Through the Arizona SAG, I am also 
a member of the Coalition for Juvenile Justice (CJJ), which is the national leader- 
ship association of State Advisory Groups under the JJDPA. 

I have been a member of the Arizona SAG since 1998. I also serve on the Gov- 
ernor’s Taskforce on Juvenile Corrections Reform and previously served as Governor 
Napolitano’s appointee to the Juvenile Justice Federal Advisory Board from 2003 — 
2006. My background, however, does not begin in juvenile justice. 

I am currently a Captain and Paramedic with the Phoenix Fire Department 
where I have served for 24 years in the central/downtown areas of the city. Early 
in my career, I found myself responding to homeless children and families in crisis. 
I would soon learn that there were an estimated 5,000 children in the Metro Phoe- 
nix area who were not in school because of homelessness. Beginning in the 1990s, 
I also found myself responding to a number of homicides of children and youth that 
were linked to gang violence. This experience led me to begin looking at gangs and 
ways to prevent gang violence. 

Thus, in addition to my service with the Arizona SAG, I have been extensively 
involved in children’s issues such as the development of the Thomas J. Pappas (Pub- 
lic) School for homeless children in Central Phoenix, gang prevention and youth 
mentoring programs, the Arizona Governor’s School Readiness Board and early 
childhood development non-profit organizations. I bring my experiences and perspec- 
tives on all of these issues with me as I talk to you about the importance of the 
JJDPA and its reauthorization. 

Reauthorization of the JJDPA 

Established in 1974 by bi-partisan legislation and most recently reauthorized in 
2002, the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act (JJDPA) embodies a 
partnership between the federal government and the U.S. states, territories and the 
District of Columbia (“the states”). 

For more than 30 years, the JJDPA has provided protection to children and youth 
who come in contact with the juvenile and criminal justice systems, transformed the 
lives of young people and contributed to historic lows in juvenile crime and delin- 
quency rates nationwide. 

Unfortunately, the federal government’s wavering commitment to this partner- 
ship — evidenced by a 55% decrease over the last five years in federal funding to the 
states for improvement of their juvenile justice systems — may undo the good work 
that we have accomplished together and hinder future advancements and achieve- 
ments for young people, their families and our communities. 
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Therefore, as the 110th Congress approaches the 2007 reauthorization of this im- 
portant legislation, the Arizona Juvenile Justice Commission and the Coalition for 
Juvenile Justice (CJJ) look to you to affirm the federal-state partnership around ju- 
venile justice and delinquency prevention and strengthen that partnership so that 
together the federal government and the states more effectively prevent and reduce 
juvenile delinquency. In doing so, the Arizona Juvenile Justice Commission and the 
Coalition for Juvenile Justice, along with 150 organizations under the Act 4 Juve- 
nile Justice Campaign, urge Congress to adhere to the following four principles: 

1. Prevent juvenile delinquency and keep children and youth out of the juvenile 
and criminal justice systems; 

2. Reduce racial and ethnic disparities at all points with the juvenile justice sys- 
tem; 

3. Provide age- appropriate and developmentally-appropriate sanctions and inter- 
ventions for young people who come into contact with the juvenile justice system; 
and 

4. Invest adequate financial resources in evidence-based programs and practices 
that yield immediate and long-term results. 

Brief history and overview of the JJDPA 

As early as 1909, Congress recognized a role for the federal government in sup- 
porting and improving juvenile justice systems at the state and local level. This role, 
which would evolve over the next 60 years, culminated with the enactment of the 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act (JJDPA) in 1974. 

In short, the JJDPA provides for: 

1) A state-level juvenile justice planning and advisory system via the establish- 
ment of governor-appointed State Advisory Groups (SAGs) comprised of volunteer 
citizens in all U.S. states, territories and the District of Columbia to determine state 
needs, craft state juvenile justice and delinquency prevention plans and meet fed- 
eral mandates; 

2) Federal funding for delinquency prevention and improvements in state and 
local juvenile justice programs conditioned upon the states’ compliance with four 
core requirements/protections (explained in further detail below); and 

3) Operation of a federal agency — the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention (OJJDP) — dedicated to training, technical assistance, model programs, 
and research and evaluation to support state and local juvenile justice and delin- 
quency prevention efforts. 

Core Requirements ! Protections 

To be eligible for the Title II state formula funds provided under the JJDPA, each 
state must comply with the following core requirements/protections: 

1. Deinstitutionalization of Status Offenders (DSO). Under Sec. 223(a)(ll) of the 
JJDPA, status offenders — children under the age of 18 who commit acts that if done 
by an adult would not be considered crimes such as skipping school, running away, 
breaking curfews and possession or use of tobacco and/or alcohol — may not be held 
in secure detention or confinement, with a few exceptions. The DSO provision seeks 
to ensure that status offenders who have not committed a criminal offense are not 
held in secure juvenile facilities for extended periods of time or in secure adult fa- 
cilities at all. 

2. Adult Jail and Lock-up Removal (Jail Removal). Under Sec. 223(a)(13) of the 
JJDPA, youth may not be detained in adult jails and lock-ups with limited excep- 
tions. However, the “jail removal” provision does not apply to children who are tried 
or sentenced in adult criminal court. This provision is designed to protect children 
from psychological abuse, physical assault and isolation. 

3. Sight and Sound Separation (Separation). Under Sec. 223(a)(12) of the JJDPA, 
when children are placed in an adult jail or lock-up for any period of time, not mat- 
ter how limited, “sight and sound” contact with adults is prohibited. This “separa- 
tion” provision requires that children cannot be housed next to adult cells, share 
dining halls, recreation areas or any other common spaces with adults, or be placed 
in any circumstance that could expose them to threats or abuse from adult inmates. 

4. Disproportionate Minority Contact (DMC). Under Sec. 223(a)(22) of the JJDPA, 
states are required to assess and address the disproportionately high contact of 
youth of color with the juvenile justice system at all points of contact — from arrest 
to detention to confinement. The DMC provision requires states and local jurisdic- 
tions to gather data to determine whether and what extent DMC occurs and to ad- 
dress the reasons for disproportionate minority contact and racial/ethnic disparities. 

Funding 

Under the JJDPA, three major streams of funding support the federal-state part- 
nership: 
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1. The State Formula Grants Program, authorized under Title II of the JJDPA, 
supports state efforts to implement comprehensive state juvenile justice plans based 
on detailed studies of needs in their jurisdictions and achieve compliance with the 
core requirements of the JJDPA. 

2. The Incentive Grants for Local Delinquency Prevention Program, commonly 
known as the Community Prevention Grants Program and authorized under Title 
V of the JJDPA, provides funding to the locals for collaborative, community-focused 
and community-based delinquency prevention efforts to reach youth in high-risk sit- 
uations before they make poor choices. 

3. The Delinquency Prevention Block Grant Program (DPBG), created during the 
2002 JJDPA Reauthorization, but only funded for one year, was meant to provide 
funding directly to the local jurisdictions in order to prevent and reduce juvenile 
crime including projects that provide treatment to juvenile offenders and juveniles 
who are at risk of becoming juvenile offenders. 

In addition, the Juvenile Accountability Block Grant Program (JABG), authorized 
under the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 2002 and administered 
by OJJDP, supports state and local units of government, particularly law enforce- 
ment, in their efforts to support the state plan and strengthen their juvenile justice 
systems. JABG provides funding for a variety of different programs, including but 
not limited to, gang prevention and anti-bull 3 dng initiatives; graduated sanctions 
programs that include counseling, restitution, community service, and supervised 
probation; substance abuse programs; mental health screening and treatment; re- 
entry; and restorative justice programs. 

The importance of the JJDPA 

The JJDPA has always enjoyed bi-partisan support and is viewed as legislation 
that benefits children and youtb, families and communities. At its heart, the JJDPA 
is a prevention Act. What the JJDPA has accomplished, it has accomplished quietly. 
The accomplishments themselves, however, speak volumes and underscore the im- 
portance of the Act. 

First, justice-involved youth are safer because of the core requirements/protections 
in the JJDPA. Under tbe DSO core requirement/protection. Sec. 223(a)(ll), youth 
charged with non-criminal status offenses, such as skipping school, running away 
or breaking curfew, are kept out of secure facilities, which should be reserved only 
for those youth who pose a direct safety risk to themselves and the community. Fur- 
thermore, under the Jail Removal and Separation core requirements/protections. 
Secs. 223(a)(12) and (13), youth who are detained in secure facilities are protected 
from the psychological abuse, physical assault and isolation of adult jails where they 
have been found to be eight times more likely to commit suicide, ^ two times more 
likely to be assaulted by staffs and 50 percent more likely to be attacked with a 
weapon than children in juvenile facilities.® 

Second, the disparate treatment of minority youth is assessed and addressed be- 
cause of the JJDPA. Youth of color make up one-third of the general youth popu- 
lation but two-thirds of youth who come into contact with the juvenile justice sys- 
tem.4 Moreover, studies indicate that youth of color receive tougher sentences and 
are more likely to be incarcerated than white youth for the same offenses.® Under 
the DMC core requirement/protection. Sec. 223(a)(22), states are required to assess 
and address the disproportionate contact of youth of color at all points in the justice 
system — from arrest to detention to confinement and re-entry. 

Arizona is a good example of what this core requirement/protection can accom- 
plish. Between 1991 and 1995, Arizona was one of five pilot sites to receive training, 
technical assistance and financial assistance via an OJJDP-sponsored demonstration 
project designed to address disproportionate minority contact with the juvenile jus- 
tice system. 

Through this partnership, Arizona found evidence of DMC at several points with- 
in our juvenile justice system. We also identified several potential sources of DMC, 
including system barriers to effective parental advocacy on behalf of system-involved 


1 Michael G. Flaherty, An Assessment Of The National Incidence Of Juvenile Suicide In Adult 
Jails, Lockups And Juvenile Detention Centers, The Community Research Forum of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois 10 (1980). 

^Forst, Martin, Jeffrey Fagan, and T. Scott Vivona. (1989) “Youth in Prisons and Training 
Schools: Perceptions and Consequences of the Treatment-Custody Dichotomy.” Juvenile and 
Family Court Journal 9:1. 

3 Ibid. 

'^Snyder, H., & Sickmund, M. (1999). Juvenile offenders and victims: 1999 National Report. 
Washington, D.C.: Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention. 

® Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, Juvenile Offenders and Victims: 2006 
National Report, Washington, DC, 2006. 
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youth; inadequate cultural knowledge and skills among juvenile justice personnel; 
and limited communication between minority neighborhoods and juvenile justice 
system agencies. 

Armed with this information, Arizona has implemented a number of pro- 
grammatic and policy changes aimed at addressing the state’s identified DMC chal- 
lenges. Arizona used grant funds administered through the Arizona SAG to host 
mini-conferences geared towards creating integrated systems across five different 
agencies. All of this was accomplished as a result of the guidance, funding and tech- 
nical assistance provided under the JJDPA. 

Third, under Sec. 201, the JJDPA provides a critical “home” for juvenile justice 
within federal government for purposes of informing national policies, objectives, 
priorities and plans via OJJDP, which provides guidance, support and oversight to 
states/territories in implementing the JJDPA via research, policies and grants to 
states and localities to assist in planning, establishing, operating, coordinating and 
evaluating projects for the development of more effective intervention, prevention 
and systems improvements. 

Finally, Sec. 223(a)(3) of the JJDPA helps the states collaborate with the federal 
government and across various state agencies to reduce juvenile crime and delin- 
quency via the State Advisory Groups (SAGs). The majority of SAGs serve multiple 
functions, coordinating other federal and state funding streams for the benefit of 
children and youth. For instance, the Arizona Juvenile Justice Commission also 
serves as Arizona’s Juvenile Accountability Block Grant State Advisory Board as re- 
quired under the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 2002, and is re- 
sponsible for establishing a coordinated plan for reducing juvenile crime through ac- 
countability-based programs. 

In addition, the SAGs, individually and collectively, embody models for collabo- 
rative systems change, serve as incubators for cost-effective innovations that 
produce optimal outcomes for the prevention of delinquency and help states develop 
strategies that work across various state agencies to meet state and local needs. 

For example, in May 2006, the Arizona SAG and the Governor’s Division for Chil- 
dren jointly held a Child Welfare Juvenile Justice Summit. In Arizona, Mental 
Health, Behavioral Health, Housing and Education as well as Child Welfare and Ju- 
venile Justice are major systems that impact children and families, and are im- 
pacted by children who have suffered maltreatment. Research shows that greater 
cross-system coordination and integration is more effective and in the long term, 
costs state and local governments and agencies fewer financial resources. 

At our invitation, multidisciplinary teams from each Arizona county and a state- 
level team — totaling nearly 250 attendees — gathered together to participate in a 
learning and planning Summit to help promote greater integration in the provision 
of services to children and families in their communities. The Summit, supported 
by funds administered by the Arizona SAG, led to the official establishment of the 
Interagency Coordination and Integration Initiative, which is currently working to 
(1) identify youth and families at-risk for multiple systems involvement earlier, (2) 
provide more comprehensive and effective services, and (3) cultivate improved out- 
comes for children and youth who are at-risk for, or who have experienced maltreat- 
ment. A blueprint for action will be completed by August 2007. 

Strengthening the JJDPA 

The last reauthorization of the JJDPA occurred over a six-year period between 
1996 and 2002, and resulted in a few substantive changes to the Act. It did not, 
however, fully address continuing and contemporary challenges and opportunities 
presented by youth and the environments in which they are growing up. 

As important as it is to reauthorize the JJDPA again, it is as important to pre- 
serve the spirit of the Act and strengthen the Act in order to sustain and build upon 
past successes. The challenge is to develop and diligently administer age-appro- 
priate, developmentally-appropriate, gender-appropriate and culturally and linguis- 
tically competent interventions and sanctions that truly help young people avoid 
and reject risky and harmful behavior and that are adequately supported with fed- 
eral funds. 

A complete overhaul of the Act is neither desirable nor necessary. Rather, as the 
noth Congress approaches the 2007 reauthorization of the Act, there are particular 
strengthening amendments that it should concentrate on: 

First, Congress should place a premium on primary prevention efforts that 
proactively and positively shape and develop the character and choices of children 
and youth before they are tempted or pressured to make bad decisions by providing 
more opportunities for primary prevention programs and initiatives within the Act 
and providing the funding necessary to identify, implement, evaluate and sustain 
these programs and initiatives. 
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The Title V Incentive Grants for Local Delinquency Prevention Programs, com- 
monly known as the Community Prevention Grants program, is the only federal 
funding source dedicated solely to the prevention of youth crime and violence. The 
grants can be used to fund a wide range of programs, including mental health as- 
sessment and treatment, after-school activities, mentoring, and tutoring, as well as 
drop-out, gang, and substance abuse prevention. 

Prevention activities such as those supported by Title V, however, remain so woe- 
fully under-funded that they can reach only a fraction of the kids who would benefit 
from them. For example, because of lack of funding for after-school programs, more 
than 14 million children and teens go home from school to an empty house each 
week. Research shows that these children are much more likely to drink, smoke, 
use drugs, commit a crime, and become a victim of a crime. In FY 2002 and prior 
years. Title V received $95 million. In FY 2007, Title V received only $64 million. 
While some funding is better than none, a long-term and sustainable reduction in 
juvenile crime and delinquency requires greater, sustained investments. 

Second, Congress should strengthen protections for children and youth under the 
age of 18, regardless of whether they are in the juvenile justice system or the adult 
criminal justice system. Youth who are charged as adults are not covered by the 
core protections provided in Secs. 223(a)(12) and (13) — Jail Removal and Separa- 
tion — of the JJDPA. Studies, however, show that regular contact with adults can re- 
sult in serious physical and emotional harm to children and youth. 

Instead of adult jails, states and counties could place children and youth, if they 
pose a risk to public safety, into juvenile detention facilities where they are more 
likely to receive developmentally-appropriate services, educational programming and 
supports by trained staff. 

Finally, Congress should motivate the states to build upon what they have 
learned about DMC and take steps to not only address the disparate treatment of 
youth of color who come into contact with their juvenile justice system but also re- 
duce racial and ethnic disparities at all points along the continuum, from arrest to 
detention to adjudication to reentry. 

The current JJDPA supports states in gathering the data necessary to determine 
whether and to what extent minority youth suffer disparate treatment within the 
system. The next iteration of the JJDPA must direct major resources to states and 
localities to implement strategies with measurable outcomes designed to reduce 
those disparities. In turn, OJJDP and the states should report the progress they are 
making in reducing such disparities. 

Conclusion 

The continuing success of effective juvenile crime and delinquency prevention and 
intervention depends on Congress strengthening the provisions of the JJDPA and 
providing the financial resources needed to fulfill these provisions to the greatest 
extent possible. The best JJDPA for children, youth and communities is a JJDPA 
that provides the states, through their respective State Advisory Groups, with the 
guidance, training, technical assistance and resources they need to sustain and cre- 
ate innovative practices that effectively address and prevent juvenile crime and de- 
linquency. 

The Arizona Juvenile Justice Commission and the Coalition for Juvenile Justice 
and its national and local partners stand ready to provide further information, back- 
ground and input as you deliberate reauthorization of the JJDPA. As a starting 
point, I have attached to my testimony of copy of the “JJDPA Statement of Prin- 
ciples” referenced at the beginning of my presentation. 

Thank you for the opportunity to speak with you today about this important piece 
of legislation. 


Chairwoman McCarthy. Thank you, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Freed? 

STATEMENT OF DAVID FREED, CUMBERLAND COUNTY 
DISTRICT ATTORNEY 

Mr. Freed. Thank you, Madam Chairwoman. Thank you for the 
opportunity to testify. 

My name is David Freed. I am the Cumberland County district 
attorney in Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 

I am a member of the Pennsylvania District Attorneys Associa- 
tion and Fight Crime: Invest in Kids, an organization of over 3,000 
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police chiefs, sheriffs, prosecutors and victims of violence who have 
come together to take a hardnosed look at the research on what 
keeps kids from becoming criminals. 

I am pleased that your committees are looking into what really 
works to prevent crime, as Congress considers the reauthorization 
of the federal Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act. 

While youth crime has been going down for many years, some 
cities have seen modest increases in the past 2 years. It is too early 
to know whether this is a significant, nationwide trend, or just typ- 
ical year-to-year fluctuations. 

What we do know is that much of juvenile crime is preventable. 

Title V local delinquency prevention grants and Title II state for- 
mula grants can provide support for evidence-based prevention and 
intervention approaches that meet the twin goals of protecting the 
public and turning offenders into productive citizens. 

Title V is the only federal funding source dedicated solely to the 
prevention of youth crime and violence. The grants can be used to 
fund a range of programs, including after-school mentoring and tu- 
toring, as well as dropout, gang and substance abuse prevention. 

After-school programs during the prime time for juvenile crime, 
which is 3 to 6 p.m., are among our most powerful crime preven- 
tion tools. A study of Boys and Girls Clubs in housing projects 
found that the projects without the clubs had 50 percent more van- 
dalism and scored 37 percent worse on drug activity. 

Unfortunately, there is a vast unmet need for prevention pro- 
grams like these. For example, more than 14 million children still 
lack adult supervision after school. We also need effective re- 
sponses for kids who are already committing crimes. 

Title II can help states and communities expand the range of op- 
tions for responding to these juvenile offenders. 

Public safety considerations require that some youth be placed in 
the custody of the state. For other serious offenders who do not 
need lockup, placement in a multi-dimensional treatment foster 
care home can be used as an alternative. 

This program provides specially-trained foster parents, super- 
vision by a program case manager and frequent coordination of 
services with everyone in the youth’s life. This approach cuts re- 
peat arrests for seriously delinquent juveniles in half. 

It is also cost-effective, saving the public $77,000 for every juve- 
nile treated. 

Functional family therapy and multi-systemic therapy are simi- 
lar effective models. Unfortunately, only one in seven young offend- 
ers who could benefit from these evidence-based approaches is cur- 
rently being served. 

Although some areas have started implementing these proven 
approaches, federal leadership can encourage their proliferation 
and expansion. In reauthorization of this law. Congress should re- 
ject funding cuts and block granting and increase authorized and 
appropriated funding, especially for Title V and Title II. 

Direct funding to what we know works, strengthen the Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention’s role in funding more 
research and ensure that the office provides dissemination, training 
and technical assistance for policymakers and practitioners. 
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Finally, I urge Congress to include in the Education Begins at 
Home Act as an additional title for this reauthorization legislation. 
The bill would support voluntary, evidence-based home visiting 
programs. These programs help new parents learn skills to promote 
healthy child development and be better parents, while also pre- 
venting crime. 

An example of this is the Nurse Family Partnership Program, 
which I have heard mentioned already. It cuts child abuse and ne- 
glect in half, reduces arrests by 60 percent and produces $5 in sav- 
ings for every $1 invested. 

Unfortunately, hundreds of thousands of at-risk families cannot 
benefit from these home services. 

I recently, personally prosecuted the cases of two murdered chil- 
dren, Quincy Thomas and Jordan Jackson. By the time the authori- 
ties became involved with these cases it was too late. I began each 
of these cases in the hospital with the bodies of these boys. I ended 
each case by watching the parents sent off to state prison. 

Early intervention by programs such as NFP could have saved 
Quincy’s and Jordan’s lives, I am convinced. 

Prosecutors necessarily focus much of our energy on public pro- 
tection, locking criminals away where they cannot victimize anyone 
else, and we gladly accept that responsibility. But we also have a 
responsibility to support proven prevention programs. 

Early intervention in the lives of children works. Both the re- 
search and my everyday experience prove it. 

If we do not invest in proven crime prevention and intervention 
for America’s most vulnerable kids, too many of them will grow up 
to become America’s most wanted adults. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present my views on how, 
through effective reauthorization legislation. Congress can help to 
reduce crime and make us all safer. Thank you. 

[The statement of Mr. Freed follows:] 

Prepared Statement of David Freed, Cumberland County Distriet Attorney 

Representatives McCarthy, Platts, Scott and Forbes and the other distinguished 
members of the Subcommittee on Healthy Families and Communities and the Sub- 
committee on Crime, Terrorism and Homeland Security: 

Thank you for the opportunity to present this testimony. My name is David Freed 
and I am the Cumberland County District Attorney in South Central Pennsylvania, 
including the towns of Carlisle and Mechanicsburg. I previously served as First As- 
sistant District Attorney in Cumberland County and a Deputy Prosecutor in York 
County. I am a member of the Pennsylvania District Attorneys Association and 
FIGHT CRIME: INVEST IN KIDS, an organization of more than 3,000 police chiefs, 
sheriffs, prosecutors, and victims of violence, who have come together to take a 
hard-nosed look at the research on what keeps kids from becoming criminals. 

I’m so pleased that your committees are looking at what really works to prevent 
crime as Congress considers the reauthorization of the federal Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act, or JJDPA. While youth crime has been going down for 
many years, some cities have seen modest increases in juvenile crime in the past 
two years. It is too early to know whether this is a significant, nationwide trend 
or just typical year-to-year fluctuations. What we do know is that much of the juve- 
nile crime is preventable. 

As the lead law enforcement officer in my county, I personally prosecute homicide 
and other violent felony cases. While this is a key component of my job, it’s the part 
I like the least. I see too many young kids whose lives could have been productive 
and full of promise — high school graduations, college enrollment and healthy fami- 
lies of their own. Instead, they are in my courtroom — with far less positive outcomes 
and after victims have been harmed. 
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My years of experience on the front lines in the fight against crime — as well as 
the research — show that there are proven prevention and intervention approaches 
that help kids get a good start in life and redirect offending juveniles away from 
further crime. The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act’s Title V Local 
Delinquency Prevention Grants program and Title 11 State Formula Grants can pro- 
vide needed support for these evidence-based prevention and intervention ap- 
proaches to reduce recidivism. But Congress needs to ensure that sufficient funding 
is authorized and appropriated for these programs and that funding is directed to- 
ward proven programs that both keep kids from committing crimes in the first place 
and intervene effectively when kids start getting in trouble. District Attorneys 
throughout the nation recognize the importance of promoting programs that meet 
the twin goals of protecting the public and turning offenders into productive citi- 
zens. 

Keeping Kids Away from Crime 

The Title V Local Delinquency Prevention Grants program is the only federal 
funding source dedicated solely to the prevention of youth crime and violence. Al- 
most 1,500 communities have received Title V grants since 1994 through a competi- 
tive grant process that requires states and localities to match at least 50% of the 
grant with cash or in-kind contributions. To participate in the program, localities 
must engage in collaborative, comprehensive planning regarding needed community- 
based delinquency prevention efforts. The grants can be used to fund a wide range 
of prevention programs, including after-school activities, mentoring, and tutoring, as 
well as drop-out, gang, and substance abuse prevention. 

Mentoring and after-school programs funded by Title V help at-risk youth avoid 
criminal activity in the first place. In the hour after the school bell rings, violent 
juvenile crime soars and the prime time for juvenile crime begins. The peak hours 
for such crime are from 3:00 pm to 6:00 pm. These are also the hours when children 
are most likely to become victims of crime, be in an automobile accident, smoke, 
drink alcohol, or use drugs. After-school programs that connect children to caring 
adults and provide constructive activities during these critical hours are among our 
most powerful tools for preventing crime. For example, a study compared five hous- 
ing projects without Boys & Girls Clubs to five receiving new clubs. At the begin- 
ning, drug activity and vandalism were the same. But by the time the study ended, 
the projects without the programs had 50 percent more vandalism and scored 37 
percent worse on drug activity. 

Similarly, a study of Big Brothers Big Sisters found that young people who were 
randomly assigned to a Big Brother or Big Sister mentor were about half as likely 
to begin illegal drug use and nearly one third less likely to hit someone compared 
to those who were assigned to a waiting list. 

There are also a number of proven approaches to reducing drug use and violence 
through the schools that could be funded by Title V. For example. Life Skills Train- 
ing is a three-year intervention that targets all middle/junior high school students 
in 6th or 7th grade, with booster sessions in the two subsequent years. It is aimed 
at preventing gateway drug use: tobacco, alcohol, and marijuana. Teachers deliver 
the 45-minute sessions: 15 in year one, 10 in year two, and 5 in year three. The 
programs seek to provide teens with the information and skills needed to develop 
anti-drug attitudes and norms, and to resist peer and media pressure to use drugs. 
More than 15 years of research with the LST program have consistently shown that 
participation in the program can cut drug use in half. 

Linking the Interests of Families and Teachers, LIFT, shows that long-term re- 
sults are possible from a ten-week anti-aggression program. LIFT instructors offer 
classroom-based training in social and problem-solving skills to students, and also 
train their parents. Children are rewarded individually and in groups on the play- 
ground for practicing their new aggression-avoidance skills. The program dramati- 
cally reduced aggressive behavior among first graders when measured three years 
later. For fifth graders, compared to LIFT participants, students in schools that did 
not receive the program were 59 percent more likely to drink alcohol regularly by 
eighth grade. The fifth graders left out were also two times more likely to have been 
arrested during middle school than those who received the program. 

Unfortunately, there is vast unmet need for prevention programs like these. For 
example, more than 14 million children nationwide still lack adult supervision after 
school. 

Reducing Recidivism through Effective Interventions 

Juveniles account for only 16% of all arrests, but they present the greatest oppor- 
tunity for effective intervention responses that can help young offenders get back 
on track. Once kids have gotten into trouble, targeted interventions may be needed. 
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such as those funded by Title II State Formula Grants of the JJDPA. In many juris- 
dictions, prosecutors like myself and juvenile court judges are faced with very lim- 
ited sentencing (or “disposition”) options for a delinquency case — either lock up or 
probation — and often neither is appropriate in that case. State Formula Grants can 
help states and communities to expand that range of options and ensure that the 
most effective approach can be used for each case. By strengthening the juvenile jus- 
tice system and deterring youth from committing more serious crimes, Title II State 
Formula Grants can make our neighborhoods safer and save lives. 

Research shows that the best results in reducing crime are achieved by targeting 
the worst offenders. The reason why is straightforward: one cannot prevent most 
low-risk juveniles from committing more crimes because they were not going to do 
more crimes anyway. Nationally, six in 10 juveniles brought before a juvenile court 
for the first time will not return to court on another charge. 

But high-risk offenders are very likely to commit more crimes, and often. In re- 
cent years, there have been approximately 100,000 juveniles in custody nationwide. 
The vast majority of these troubled youths will be released back into the commu- 
nity, with their expected “prime crime years” ahead of them and facing recidivism 
rates of up to 75%. But it doesn’t have to be that way. A significant amount of re- 
search has identified effective approaches to help young offenders avoid committing 
further crimes, thereby enhancing public safety. Effective screening tools can distin- 
guish chronic and violent offenders from less serious offenders. 

For some repeat and violent juvenile offenders, public safety considerations re- 
quire that they be placed in custody of the state. Simply warehousing high-risk of- 
fenders during their time in custody is not adequate. They need to be required to 
do the hard work of constantly confronting and changing their anti-social beliefs and 
behaviors. Cognitive Behavioral Therapy (CBT) uses tested, concrete methods, such 
as Aggression Replacement Therapy (ART), to teach teens to stop and consider the 
consequences of their actions, to conceptualize other ways of responding to inter- 
personal problems and to consider how their actions will affect others. By learning 
what triggers their negative behaviors and by identifying and practicing more pro- 
social and effective ways to respond, CBT consistently reduced repeat crimes among 
juveniles. Young people in Brooklyn gangs without ART services had four times the 
number of arrests of similar young gang members receiving ART. 

For serious offenders who do not need high-security lock-up, individual placement 
in a Multidimensional Treatment Foster Care (MTFC) home can be used as an al- 
ternative. Foster care may sound like a pass for juveniles who should be paying a 
more severe price for the crime they committed. But for teens who are often used 
to running the streets, and who see a month in custody as just another chance to 
socialize with delinquent friends or learn new criminal behaviors, this is a more con- 
trolled experience and a tough intervention. MTFC provides specially trained foster 
parents and ongoing supervision by a program case manager, as well as frequent 
contact and coordination of services with a youth’s parole or probation officer, teach- 
ers, work supervisors and other involved adults during and after a youth’s out of 
home placement. Compared to similar juveniles placed in non-secure group facilities, 
the MTFC approach cuts the average number of repeat arrests for seriously delin- 
quent juveniles in half, and six times as many of the boys in MTFC as boys in a 
group home successfully avoided any new arrest. MTFC is also cost-effective. MTFC 
saves the public an average of over $77,000 for every juvenile treated. 

Effective interventions that incorporate community sanctions have also been 
shown to cut crime. One such program is the Functional Family Therapy (FFT) pro- 
gram. FFT works to engage and motivate youth and their families to change behav- 
iors that often result in criminal activity. In one evaluation, families with troubled 
youths were randomly assigned to either a group that received FFT or one that did 
not. The youths whose families received FFT were half as likely to be rearrested 
as the youth whose families did not receive the family therapy. By reducing recidi- 
vism among juvenile offenders, FFT saves the public an average of $32,000 per 
youth treated. 

Similarly, the Multi-Systemic Therapy (MST) program targets kids who are seri- 
ous juvenile offenders by addressing the multiple factors — in peer, school, neighbor- 
hood and family environments — known to be related to delinquency. One MST study 
followed juvenile offenders until they were, on average, 29-years-old. Individuals 
who had not received MST were 62 percent more likely to have been arrested for 
an offense, and more than twice as likely to be arrested for a violent offense. It is 
also more cost-effective than other mental health and juvenile justice services like 
residential treatment and incarceration, saving the public $4.27 for every dollar in- 
vested. 

In 2002, approximately 150,000 juvenile offenders were placed out-of-home, and 
nearly 400,000 others were placed on probation. Some juvenile offenders must be 
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placed in secure custody to protect public safety, and many others are first-time of- 
fenders who will not become repeat offenders and therefore are not high-risk enough 
to justify the expense and intrusion of the aforementioned programs. But even if 
only half of those on probation and half of those placed out of home are eligible for 
these effective intervention programs, the number of young offenders who could ben- 
efit from evidenced-based approaches would still amount to 7 times the 35,000 total 
currently being served by MST, FFT, and MTFC. In other words, these programs 
will have to expand 7 times their current capacity nationwide before they start run- 
ning out of youth who could and should be receiving these services. 

Although some states and communities have begun to implement these proven ap- 
proaches, federal leadership can encourage their proliferation and expansion. Our 
nation must target crime prevention funds toward kids -that that’s the way those 
dollars to can have the greatest impact. 

Reauthorizing the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act 

When we know what works to prevent kids from committing crime in the first 
place and how to steer them away from crime once they have committed an offense, 
it seems silly that we don’t fully utilize these approaches. But many states and com- 
munities are not yet ahle to adequately fund such efforts, and federal funding falls 
far short of meeting the need. In 2002, JJDPA Title V was funded at $95 million. 
Title II was funded at $89 million and juvenile justice funding as a whole equaled 
about $550 million. In contrast, last year, juvenile justice programs only received 
about $300 million, including $64 million for Title V and $79 million for Title II. 
Federal funding is currently so limited that my county does not receive any Title 
V or Title II money. Unfortunately, the Administration’s FY08 budget proposes to 
eliminate all of the current JJDPA programs and create a single, new “Child Safety 
and Juvenile Justice” block grant funded at a level that is 25% lower than the total 
FY07 funding for the programs eliminated. 

On behalf of my colleague law enforcement leaders of Fight Crime: Invest in Kids, 
I urge Congress to demonstrate its commitment to crime prevention by rejecting 
proposed cuts and block-granting, and by increasing authorized and appropriated 
funding for federal juvenile justice and delinquency prevention programs, especially 
Title V and Title II, to ensure that more kids who need prevention and intervention 
services will have access to them. 

I also urge Congress to move reauthorization legislation forward to enactment 
that ensures that funding is directed first toward proven, effective programs and 
promising programs that are being rigorously evaluated. Unfortunately, there are 
many programs that don’t work. Given limited federal, state and local resources, we 
need to direct funding toward what we already know works and toward finding out 
if new, promising programs have the potential to become model programs like those 
I discussed today. The JJDPA should also include performance standards and out- 
comes tied to new incentive funds, so that new federal dollars are tied to states and 
localities achieving results. 

JJDPA reauthorization also provides an important opportunity to substantially 
strengthen the leadership role of the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention (OJJDP) in funding more evaluation research on promising new approaches 
in both delinquency prevention and intervention. Individual local grantees are not 
able to do rigorous evaluation using randomized control trials or well-matched com- 
parison groups. OJJDP needs to provide resources to academics for evaluation. 
OJJDP should also provide much-needed dissemination, training and technical as- 
sistance so that state and local policy-makers and practitioners — including prosecu- 
tors — may benefit from the best information about what works in delinquency pre- 
vention and intervention. 

A Recommended Addition to JJDPA Reauthorization 

Finally, I urge Congress to add a supplemental provision to this reauthorization 
bill. Voluntary, evidence-based home visiting programs are proven to prevent child 
abuse and neglect and reduce later arrests. These programs help new parents learn 
skills to promote healthy child development and be better parents. 

For example, one program, the Nurse-Family Partnership (NFP), randomly as- 
signed interested at-risk pregnant women to receive visits by nurses starting before 
the birth of a first child and continuing until the child was age two. Rigorous re- 
search, originally published in the Journal of the American Medical Association, 
shows the program cut abuse and neglect among at-risk kids in half. In addition, 
children of mothers who received the coaching had 60% fewer arrests by age 15 than 
the children of mothers who were not coached. As a result, five dollars in savings 
were produced for every dollar invested, according to the researchers at Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Minneapolis. 
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Other home visiting models also produce positive results. For example, a random- 
ized control study of the Parent-Child Home Program found that (of the six out of 
ten children they were ahle to follow) 84% of the children finishing the program 
graduated from high school compared to 54% of those who did not receive the inter- 
vention. Separate studies have concluded that improving graduation rates reduces 
crime. 

Every year, over 600,000 low-income women in the U.S. become mothers for the 
first time, resulting in 1.5 million low-income mothers (who are pregnant or have 
a child under the age of two) who are eligible for NFP at any given time. The pro- 
gram is only able to serve about 20,000 mothers annually, however, due to a lack 
of funding. Other programs serve approximately 400,000 additional families at all 
income levels. However, hundreds of thousands of at-risk families across the country 
receive no home visiting or dosages of home visiting that are inadequate to prevent 
abuse and neglect and later crime. While there is an NFP program in my county, 
not all prosecutors, police chiefs and sheriffs are lucky enough to have this crime- 
prevention tool already at work in their jurisdictions. And that program cannot yet 
reach all of the eligible, at-risk new mothers. 

In my county, two children, Quincy Thomas and Jordan Jackson, have been mur- 
dered within the last five years. I personally prosecuted both cases. Both families 
had multiple children and were receiving assistance on various levels. Both parents 
had minor criminal records. However, by the time authorities became involved with 
each case, it was too late. I began each of these cases in the hospital with the bodies 
of these boys. I ended each case by watching the parents sent to state prison. I be- 
lieve that early intervention by programs such as NFP could have saved the lives 
of Quincy and Jordan. 

I urge Congress to expand and improve this proven crime-prevention approach by 
including the Education Begins at Home Act as a title in JJDPA reauthorization 
legislation. This approach has proven how successful it can be in preventing later 
crime and we need to ensure more families have access. Please include these provi- 
sions in your reauthorization legislation. 

If we do not invest in research-proven crime-prevention and intervention pro- 
grams for America’s most vulnerable kids, many of them will grow up to become 
America’s most wanted adults. By failing to adequately invest in proven crime-pre- 
vention and intervention strategies. Congress is not only failing to promote the well- 
being of millions of kids but is also permitting the cultivation of criminals — jeopard- 
izing the safety of all Americans for years to come. 

Thank you for this opportunity to present my views on how — through effective 
JJPDA reauthorization legislation — Congress can help to reduce crime and make us 
all safer. 


Chairwoman McCarthy. Thank you, Mr. Freed. 

Judge Lawrence? 

STATEMENT OF PAUL LAWRENCE, GOFFSTOWN DISTRICT 

COURT, NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE JUVENILE JUSTICE ADVI- 
SORY GROUP 

Mr. Lawrence. Thank you very much. Good afternoon. 

My name is Paul Lawrence. It is my distinct honor to have been 
asked by Chairwoman McCarthy to speak on behalf of the Juvenile 
Justice Delinquency Prevention Act. 

I began hearing juvenile cases almost 30 years ago with the be- 
lief that the greatest cure for delinquency is maturation. At that 
time, before technology provided images of the brain that allow us 
to see its gradual development, extending well into the mid-20s, it 
was clear to me that the needs, thoughts, motivations and behavior 
of youth differ greatly from those of fully mature adults. 

Now, advancements in neural imagery enable us to take a look 
at the actual physical development and transformation of the brain 
in all stages of life. 

During adolescence, several areas of the brain go through their 
final developmental stages and develop greater complexity, which 
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in turn affects thinking, behavior and potential for learning and re- 
habilitation. 

Confirmation of my maturation theory — and it is not really mine 
alone; others have espoused the theory, as well — can be found in 
the business community and to the auto insurance. And many of 
us have experienced insuring a son or daughter under age 25. 

But it is quite amazing, at age 25, the actuaries who work for 
the insurance companies figured out that the risk diminishes, and 
they cut the premium in half. They understood something, perhaps, 
about risk and impulsive behavior long before we thought of it in 
terms of even juvenile justice. 

Judges on the juvenile bench possess considerable power over the 
life pathways of young people and their families, particularly those 
that are vulnerable, troubled and fragile. Given this power, what 
judges do may prove productive and helpful or, regrettably, cause 
unintended harm. 

Every time a judge shepherds a young person through the juve- 
nile justice system, she/he must be certain that all steps have been 
taken to enhance the use competencies before imposition of pre- 
dominantly retributive measures. 

In fact, if judges, as well as congressional and federal decision- 
makers are to do what is best for children and youth involved in 
the courts, we would make a primary commitment in juvenile jus- 
tice much like the Hippocratic oath: First do no harm. 

Included in such a commitment would be the following precepts, 
all of which are part of the original thinking that underlies the 
JJDP Act. 

We should strive to keep children and youth out of the court sys- 
tem and out of institutional settings, particularly lockups, and 
whenever possible at home or close to home, school and community. 
We should do everything possible to ensure that any and all court 
involvement by youth and families is appropriately limited in scope 
and effective in producing healthy outcomes for involved youth. 

We must ensure age-appropriate sanctions and supports and 
court services, as well as systems that treat children and youth in 
ways that are based on the best of what we know about adolescent 
development, brain science and the principles of positive youth de- 
velopment. 

Research supported by the MacArthur Foundation has shown 
that different brain capacities mature along different timetables. 
Competence-related abilities mature by age 16. Yet capacities rel- 
evant to decision about criminal culpability risk-taking are still 
maturing into young adulthood. 

Second, adolescents are responsible for their behavior, but not as 
responsible as adults. 

Third, adolescents are still works in progress. 

Adolescent brain development science highlights how critical the 
core protections of the JJDP Act are in keeping status offending, 
non-criminal youths out of lockups and placing clear restrictions on 
children and youth in adult jails, as well as ensuring that we do 
not needlessly sweep children of color into the juvenile justice sys- 
tem, because of systemic and societal racism. 

Furthermore, the JJDP Act can be improved, based on the best 
of what we know, by directing Title II state formula funds and 
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Title V state and local prevention funds to programs that prevent 
repeated system involvement and show excellent results in restor- 
ing young people to productive home and community life. 

Examples of such programs are: the Juvenile Detention Alter- 
natives Initiative spearheaded by the Casey Foundation; Restora- 
tive Justice, sponsored in part of OJJDP; and graduated sanctions, 
an active program of the National Council of Juvenile and Family 
Court Judges. 

Regarding use of federal funds under the JJDP Act, Congress 
should strongly consider prohibiting the use of federal funds for in- 
effective and damaging approaches, such as highly punitive models, 
shown to increase rather than decrease re-arrest and re-offense, in- 
cluding boot camps, scared-straight programs, excessive use of 
physical restraint, force and punishment, over-reliance on transfer 
and waiver and the building of large residential institutions. 

Since my time is almost up, I would conclude my remarks and 
refer you to my lengthier written testimony, the citations as part 
of that testimony and accompanying publications. 

Thank you very much. 

[The statement of Mr. Lawrence follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Paul Lawrence, Goffstown District Court, New 
Hampshire State Juvenile Justice Advisory Group 

Good afternoon. It is my distinct honor to have been asked by Chairwoman 
McCarthy to speak on behalf of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
Act (JJDPA). 

I am Paul Lawrence, the Presiding Justice of the Goffstown District Court in 
Goffstown, New Hampshire where I hear, among other things, juvenile delinquency, 
CHINS, and neglect and abuse cases. I am also Immediate Past Chair of the Coali- 
tion for Juvenile Justice (CJJ), the national leadership association of State Advisory 
Groups under the JJDP Act. I am Co-Chair of the New Hampshire Juvenile Deten- 
tion Alternatives Initiative, past Chair of the state’s the Committee to Study the Es- 
tablishment of Dispositional Guidelines in Juvenile Delinquency Cases and a mem- 
ber of the New Hampshire Supreme Court’s Judicial Education Services Committee. 
Also of relevance to today’s hearing is my membership in the National Council of 
Juvenile and Family Court Judges. 

I began hearing juvenile cases in 1979 with a belief that the greatest cure for de- 
linquency is maturation. At that time, before technology provided images of the 
brain that allow us to see its gradual development extending well into the mid-20s, 
it was clear to me that the needs, thoughts, motivations and behavior of youth differ 
greatly from those of fully mature adults. Now, advancements in neuro-imagery, 
such as Functional Magnetic Resonance Imaging (fMRI), coupled with targeted re- 
search, enable us to take a look at the actual physical development and trans- 
formation of the brain at all stages of life. During adolescence, several areas of the 
brain go through their final developmental stages and develop greater complexity, 
which in turn affects thinking, behavior and potential for learning and rehabilita- 
tion.' 

Judges on the juvenile bench possess considerable power over the life pathways 
of young people and their families — particularly those that are vulnerable, troubled 
and fragile. Given this power what judges do may prove productive and helpful, or 
regrettably, cause unintended harm. Every time a judge shepherd’s a young person 
through the juvenile justice system, he/she must be certain that all steps have been 
taken to enhance the youth’s competencies before imposition of predominantly re- 
tributive measures. In fact, if judges — as well as congressional and federal decision 
makers — are to do what is best for children and youth involved in the courts we 
would make a primary commitment in juvenile justice much like the Hippocratic 
Oath: first, do no harm. Included in such a commitment would be the following pre- 
cepts, all of which are part of the original thinking that underlies the JJDP Act: 

We should strive to keep children and youth out of the court system and out of 
institutional settings — particularly lockups; and whenever possible at home or close 
to home, school and community; 
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We should do everything possible to ensure that any and all court involvement 
by youth and families is appropriately limited in scope and effective in producing 
healthy outcomes for the involved youth; 

We must ensure age-appropriate sanctions and supports and court services, as 
well as systems that treat children and youth in ways that are based on the best 
of what we know about adolescent development, brain science and principles of 
youth development. 

On June 11, 2007, I heard Dr. Laurence Steinberg of Temple University and Di- 
rector of the MacArthur Research Network on Adolescent Development and Juvenile 
Justice, speak at the Coalition for Juvenile Justice Summit on the JJDP Act. He 
cited several implications of his Network’s research which are worthy of consider- 
ation in the reauthorization of the JJDP Act. 

First, different brain capacities mature along different timetables: 

Competence-related abilities mature by age 16; 

Yet, capacities relevant to decisions about criminal culpability are still maturing 
into young adulthood. 

Second, adolescents are responsible for their behavior, but not as responsible as 
adults: 

Self-control is still developing and easily disrupted by emotionally or socially 
arousing situations; 

And, adolescents need support, structure and adult supervision. 

Third, adolescents are still works in progress: 

Most will mature out of reckless and impetuous behavior by their early 20s with- 
out any intervention; 

So, it is vitally important that involvement with juvenile justice system not derail 
their transition into productive adulthood.'' 

Adolescent brain development science underscores the mission of the court, as a 
helping hand for youth and families designed to help them heal and build their 
strengths and means to contribute to society. It highlights how critical the core pro- 
tections of the JJDP Act indeed are in keeping status offending and non-criminal 
youth out of lock-ups and placing clear restrictions on placing children and youth 
in adult jails, as well as ensuring that we do not needlessly sweep children of color 
into the juvenile justice system because of systemic and societal racism. 

Furthermore, the JJDP Act can be improved based on the best of what we now 
know, by directing Title II (State Formula Funds) and Title V ( State and Local Pre- 
vention Funds) to programs that prevent repeated system involvement and show ex- 
cellent results in restoring young people to productive home and community life, 
such as alternatives to pre-adjudication detention, restorative justice and graduated 
sanctions. 

Alternatives to Detention 

Nationwide, the youth confined in pre-trial/pre-adjudicative detention include an 
alarmingly high census of fragile youth with serious emotional, behavioral and sub- 
stance abuse issues, and youth of color.''' The number of youth who reside in deten- 
tion centers on an average day is estimated to be more than 27,000, and has grown 
72 percent since the early 1990s — despite declines in juvenile offending. It is esti- 
mated that as many as 600,000 children and teens cycle through secure detention 
each year.'" 

My colleague, Bart Lubow, who directs the Juvenile Detention Alternatives Initia- 
tive for the Annie E. Casey Foundation, reports, “When you talk to judges, prosecu- 
tors, or other juvenile justice professionals, many of them say things like, ‘We locked 
him up for his own good.’ Or, ‘We locked him up because his parents weren’t avail- 
able.’ Or, ‘We locked him up to get a mental health assessment.’ But none of these 
reasons are reflected in statute or professional standards.” 

Detention reform efforts, on the other hand, are evidenced-based efforts to reverse 
the unnecessary and harmful flow of youth into locked detention who could be more 
effectively served at home or in a community-based setting. In communities as di- 
verse as New York City and Pima County (AZ) and the states of North Dakota and 
New Hampshire juvenile justice practitioners have found that keeping youth out of 
secure detention accrues many benefits for youth and families — including better 
mental health assessment and treatment, greater and stronger connections with 
school, family and community, and a reduction of racial/ethnic disparities by guard- 
ing against more punitive treatment of youth of color as compared with their white 
counterparts." 

Restorative Justice 

Drawing upon international models from New Zealand, Australia and Native Can- 
ada, a new way of thinking about and addressing juvenile offending emerged in the 
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mid-to-late 1990s, known variously as balanced and restorative justice, victim-of- 
fender mediation and family group conferencing. The essential idea of balanced and 
restorative justice is that repairing harm, as it relates to juvenile wrongdoing and 
offending, is pursued within a three-point balance of the needs of 1) victims, 2) of- 
fenders and 3) communities. 

Active participation of victims, victims’ families, offenders and offenders’ families 
and community members make the process work. Agents of the court and other 
child- and family-serving advocates and professionals facilitate, support and enforce 
reparative agreements." Studies from the United States and other countries cite 
significant benefits to both offenders in terms of reducing recidivism and to victims 
and survivors in terms of enhancing their sense of well being and healing.™ 

Graduated Sanctions 

Graduated sanctions programs utilize a continuum of disposition options for delin- 
quency reduction. The term “graduated sanctions” implies that the penalties for de- 
linquent activity should move from those that are limited in their scope and intru- 
sion into the lives of youth to those that are highly restrictive, in keeping with the 
severity and nature of the offense committed. In other words, youth who commit se- 
rious and violent offenses should receive more restrictive sentences than youth who 
commit less serious and nonviolent offenses. However, for graduated sanctions pro- 
grams to fulfill their promise of delinquency reduction, they must ensure that the 
right juveniles are connected to the right programs at the right time. Types of sanc- 
tions typically include: 

• Immediate sanctions, targeted toward less serious non-chronic offenders; 

• Intermediate sanctions, appropriate for juveniles who continue to offend fol- 
lowing immediate interventions; youth who have committed more serious felony of- 
fenses; and some violent offenders who can benefit from supervision, structure, and 
monitoring but not necessarily incarceration; 

• Secure care, appropriate for serious violent, chronic offenders; and 

• After care, appropriate for offenders transitioning back into the community fol- 
lowing secure care. 

An OJJDP-funded study of existing graduated sanctions systems found them to 
be more effective and less costly than juvenile incarceration.™' According to re- 
searchers at the University of Virginia, “The graduated sanctions approach has 
many proven benefits: reduced cost, increased accountability by the juvenile and the 
community; and enhanced responsiveness to a juvenile’s treatment needs.” '* More- 
over, graduated sanctions are seen as a useful tool in the pursuit of “restorative jus- 
tice,” supporting the process of reconciliation that holds offenders accountable 
through making amends.* 

Funding Under the JJDP Act 

Regarding use of federal funds under the JJDP Act, Congress should strongly con- 
sider prohibiting the use of federal funds for ineffective and damaging approaches 
such as highly punitive models shown to increase, rather than decrease re-arrest 
and re-offense, including boot camps, scared straight programs, excessive use of 
physical restraint, force and punishment, and the building of large residential insti- 
tutions.*' 

In addition, when crafting State Three-Year Plans for delinquency prevention, the 
State Advisory Groups are in an ideal position to recommend the use of JJDP Act 
funds for programs and practices that emphasize due process, positive youth devel- 
opment and adolescent brain development research, and restoration of an offender’s 
relationship to society. In the current iteration of tbe JJDP Act too many “core pur- 
pose areas” are listed as possible uses for federal funding in Section 223 describing 
the requirements for State Plans. Regrettably, some “core purposes” have little to 
do with effective support for compliance with the core requirements or the pro- 
motion of best practices. Please consider ways to trim back the current laundry list 
of divergent possibilities so as to emphasize and elevate compliance with the core 
requirements and initiatives that strive to limit a young person’s court involvement, 
out-of-home placement or any sort of confinement while ensuring community safety. 

Conclusion 

In closing, I wish to leave with you copies of three publications from the Coalition 
for Juvenile Justice: two addressing adolescent brain development and implications 
for juvenile justice and the JJDP Act, as well as the Coalition’s report on detention 
reform, supported by the Annie E. Casey Foundation. I was proud to serve as an 
expert advisor on all of these publications. I also wish to avail myself to you should 
you have any further questions. Many thanks for the opportunity to speak before 
you today. 
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Chairwoman McCarthy. Thank you, Judge. 

Mr. Jones? 

STATEMENT OF SHANNON JONES, FORMER PARTICIPANT IN 
T H E COMMUNITY INTENSIVE SUPERVISION PROGRAM 

Mr. Jones. Hello. My name is Shannon Jones. I am 18 years old. 
I live in the Garfield community, located in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

It is a great honor to be here today to speak on behalf of the 
CISP program, the Community Intensive Supervision Program, 
CISP. 

I will speak today, both of the collective experience of my peers 
in the program, as well as my own perspective of what the CISP 
has done for me. 

The program operates 7 days a week, from 3:30 to 11:30, Monday 
through Fridays, and on Saturdays and Sundays it is from 2:00 to 
10:00. 

The times at which the youth are there are 3:30 to 9:00. Depend- 
ing on behavior, they can stay later. 

Not only do they monitor us by the centers, but we have to wear 
electronic bracelets around our ankles, so they know when we are 
leaving the house and when we enter. 

There were several aspects of this CISP that was able to help me 
complete the program, one of which was my primary. This position 
is called a community monitor. The good thing about that was, he 
was an African-American male, as most of my counselors are. 

The other good thing about that was they were from the same 
community as we are, so that makes it a lot easier to understand 
them. 

I think it is because they, too, know what it is like being in the 
inner-city and a young, black male. They were able to support, 
guide and encourage us every day so I can be the best possible me. 
That comes from the pledge we have to recite every day. 

“Today I pledge to be the best possible me. No matter how good 
I am, I know I can do better.” 
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It is longer, but I wanted to also say, because we live in our 
homes and attend our own schools, it gave us the opportunity to 
practice the skills that CISP helped us develop. 

When I first came into the CISP, I was not attending school 
daily, and I had Cs, Ds and Es on my report card. But because I 
had to turn in sign-in sheets that the teacher would write our 
progress on daily and encourage me to do better in school, because 
I did not want to be held accountable for negative behavior in 
school. 

I did what I was supposed to, and I was able to bring my grades 
up to As and Bs, and I graduated this past June from Peabody 
High School with honors. 

One of my other problems was I like to get high. I was high 
when I came into the program. This means that I was tested posi- 
tive for marijuana use. 

There were drug and alcohol counselors in each center to help us 
understand the impact of drugs. My counselor’s name was Little 
Marvin. He helped me out a lot. The program offers their own drug 
and alcohol support meetings. 

In these meetings, we would hear stories from local members of 
Narcotics Anonymous about how they started using drugs and how 
they developed bad lifestyles. I was able to see that a lot of them 
started out by smoking weed, and then they moved into harder 
drugs. 

I did not want this to happen to me, so I stopped using. 

We were drug tested randomly, every week. And if you tested 
positive for drugs, you were held accountable. 

What also helped me a lot was the things I did to keep myself 
busy and involved in positive things. We were supposed to get 100 
hours of community service in order to get out of the program. 

We helped kids of murder victims get toys from a local toy store. 
We helped paint a women’s shelter. We passed out flowers and did 
a lot of cleaning parks, lots and streets in our community. 

After the CISP basketball league, I volunteered supervising 
younger kids in the after-school program. I was able to get a job 
with them, and now I work as a full-time assistant teacher with 
the kids. 

Other clients get jobs through Abraxas WorkBridge. This gave 
me skills I needed to survive in my community, by helping me real- 
ize the importance of thinking and being responsible for my own 
actions. 

I had to make choices every day. CISP means change. I know 
kids who were in institutions that are still thinking and behaving 
the same way they did before they were sent to placement. They 
did not change. Everything we learned is tested the moment we 
walk out of the doors. 

They also allow us to come back for support, encouragement and 
guidance, and to enjoy some of the recreational activities. 

If I was in placement, how would I or anyone else reach to these 
stairs and to help us out through our communities? 

I would like to thank you all for listening to me today. 

[The statement of Mr. Jones follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Shannon Jones, Former Participant in the 
Community Intensive Supervision Program 

Good morning. My name is Shannon Jones, I’m eighteen years old. I’m pleased 
to have the opportunity today to share my story with you. On January 7, 2007, my 
life changed for the better because that was the day that I was committed to the 
Community Intensive Supervision Program (CISP) in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Al- 
though I will speak from my own experience, I am also here to represent the experi- 
ences of the other youth whose lives have been positively impacted through their 
participation in CISP. 

I want to start by describing the program that has changed my life. CISP was 
started in 1990 and is run by the Juvenile Section of the Family Division of the 
Court of Common Pleas of Allegheny County. It serves as both an alternative to in- 
stitutionalization and an aftercare program for those youth who have been subject 
to institutional placements. CISP offers programming, including drug screening, in 
five neighborhood centers during the afternoon and evening, seven days a week. 
CISP also electronically monitors the youth at night. CISP’s staff are traditional 
probation department personnel and paraprofessional “Community Monitors” who 
live in the same neighborhoods where we live. 

The CISP Program is designed to reach male juvenile offenders (ages 10-18) from 
the targeted neighborhoods who are on probation, continue to recidivate and would 
be institutionalized but for the existence of this alternative. In other words, young 
men like me. Property offenders make up for the majority of youth placed into the 
CISP Program but other youth are also eligible. Since the CISP Program is neigh- 
borhood based, a youth must live in one of the designated neighborhoods to be 
placed in CISP. One of the most important parts of the CISP program is that we 
remain in our own communities, continue to attend our own schools, and are intro- 
duced to positive community resources. All the kids who participate in CISP are re- 
quired to complete community service, which is important because it makes us feel 
like a positive part of the community. 

Today I want to talk about how CISP changed my life. I was committed to CISP 
in January and I spent six months participating in the program. When I entered 
CISP, I had a D-average in school and I was at risk of ending up in a juvenile cor- 
rectional facility. Although I thought about college, it didn’t always seem within 
reach. Being a part of CISP helped me to bring up my grades high enough that I 
graduated with honors and I plan to attend the community college of Allegheny 
county next spring. In the meantime. I’m working with children at a job I got 
through my volunteer work with CISP. 

When I was in CISP, I continued to go to my school everyday. I had to submit 
regular progress reports from my teachers to CISP, and knowing that my counselors 
at CISP were going to see my grades pushed me to work harder and do better in 
class. I would be picked up right after school everyday and taken to a CISP site. 
There I had the opportunity to participate in a range of programs, like Maleness 
to Manhood, Victim Awareness, Thinking Errors, Self-Assessment, and the Drug 
and Alcohol program. One of the programs that had the most impact on me was 
the Drug and Alcohol program. I remember that they took us to meet with recovered 
addicts, and hearing their stories made me think about how my drug use affected 
not only me and my future but also the people around me. I’m clean now, I no 
longer use illegal substances, and I plan to stay that way because I’ve seen what 
can happen to addicts and I know that I’ve got a better future ahead of me. 

On the last Thursday of every month, CISP also invited our family and friends 
in to meet with our counselors. This was important because CISP treated the people 
in our life like they were a part of our rehabilitation, and this means that I have 
support outside of the program as well as in the program. 

CiSP not only gave me the opportunity to improve myself, it also made me take 
a more active role in my community. We spent every weekend doing community 
service by cleaning up our neighborhoods and local churches. In the six months that 
I was a part of CISP, I contributed 100 hours of community service. Even today 
when I walk past the areas that I helped clean, I feel a responsibility to keep those 
areas clean. My neighborhood feels like a community now, not just the place where 
I live. I think that this was possible because CISP keeps young people in their 
neighborhoods instead of sending them somewhere else. Every time I leave my 
home, I can be reminded of the work I did to improve my community. 

CISP also provides jobs for young people through the Workbridge program. Those 
youth who have restitution to pay can use the money that they earn from these jobs 
to pay that restitution. I started at the parental stress center as a volunteer, but 
this became a real job after I graduated from high school. Part of what I like about 
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my job is that I am serving as a mentor to other young people. I like knowing that 
I’m helping young people just the way the CISP staff helped me. 

One of the things that I am always going to remember about CISP is the constant 
support I got from the staff. Every time I came to the CISP center, I could count 
on the staff encouraging me to better myself. They didn’t put me down or make me 
feel bad about myself, instead they always pushed me to be a better person and I 
wanted to be a better person to make them proud. I knew that as long as I was 
tr3dng to improve, they would support me. 

I want to take this time today to encourage you to support other programs like 
CISP. I’m not the only young person CISP has helped, and I think that similar pro- 
grams will help other youth as well. I’ve come a long way in six months and I have 
a bright future ahead of me. Maybe I would have gotten here without CISP, but 
I also know that being a part of CISP helped me become a positive force in my com- 
munity. You have the ability to help other young people like me become more pro- 
ductive members of our communities, and I hope that you take this opportunity to 
help start and fund other programs like CISP. 

I want to thank you for taking the time to listen to me today. 


Chairwoman McCarthy. Thank you, Mr. Jones. 

Professor Shepherd? 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT SHEPHERD, JR., EMERITUS PRO- 
FESSOR OF LAW, UNIVERSITY OF RICHMOND SCHOOL OF 

LAW 

Mr. Shepherd. In contrast to Mr. Jones, as I was introduced as 
an emeritus professor of law, that means I have heen around a long 
time. 

As a matter of fact, the first time I went into a juvenile court, 
it was as a lawyer, before In re Gault made it a constitutional re- 
quirement. 

I have been asked to give a brief overview of the important role 
of research in informing us regarding the development of public 
policy on juvenile justice. 

In the past 20 years, a great deal of research has been under- 
taken and published on the risk and protective factors influencing 
the behavior of young people. And much of that has been funded 
by Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act money. 

We also know considerably more about the development of the 
adolescent brain and the impact of its immaturity on judgment and 
impulse control. 

We need to draw on this research in advising state and local 
communities about what works and what does not work in address- 
ing risky and criminal behavior by youth, and in providing tech- 
nical assistance to them in implementing policies and programs 
that are affective. 

Let me give two brief illustrations of how this can be done. 

First, every piece of research that has been done on the practice 
of transferring children from juvenile court to adult court tells us 
that this is a practice that should be used in only the most excep- 
tional cases, because it is wrongheaded and counterproductive. 

Young persons tried and incarcerated as adults have higher re- 
cidivism rates when released. They re-offend sooner, after they are 
returned to the community, and their repeat offenses are more seri- 
ous than for similar youth retained in juvenile court for the same 
behaviors. 

Second, research tells us that young persons who engage in ille- 
gal sexual behavior are far more amenable to rehabilitative treat- 
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ment than their adult counterparts. And there are generally at 
very low risk for engaging in such activity as adults, unlike adult 
pedophiles. 

And yet federal and state policies increasingly treat them as min- 
iature molesters, and require their registration in sex offender reg- 
istries and impose mandatory minimum sentences on them. 

There are many more examples. And I especially refer you to the 
recent report of a Centers for Disease Control task force and the 
early report in October of 2004, issued by a state-of-the-science 
panel for the National Institutes of Health on what works and does 
not work when dealing with children who get in trouble. 

2007 is not only the year for reauthorization of the Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention Act, it is also the 40th anniver- 
sary of the historic Supreme Court decision in In re Gault, extend- 
ing the protections of due process to juveniles. 

And a fitting way to celebrate that milestone would be to author- 
ize a strengthened Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
Act and mandate a new commitment on the part of the Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention to a meaningful col- 
laboration with the state advisory groups in this unique partner- 
ship created in the 1974 act between the federal government and 
the states through the state advisory groups appointed by the gov- 
ernors. 

That way, we can truly realize the promise embedded in Gault, 
in providing meaningful justice for juveniles, and at the same time 
real safety for our communities. 

Thank you. 

[The statement of Mr. Shepherd follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Robert E. Shepherd, Jr., Emeritus Professor of Law, 
University of Richmond School of Law 

Madam Chairman, Members of the Committee, I am Robert E. Shepherd, Jr., 
Emeritus Professor of Law at the University of Richmond Law School in Virginia, 
and a former Chair of the Juvenile Justice Committee of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. I am also a long-term member and leader with the Coalition for Juvenile Jus- 
tice, a national group consisting of representatives of the State Advisory Groups cre- 
ated pursuant to the Juvenile justice and Delinquency Prevention Act. I am here 
to present testimony on “The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act: 
Overview and Perspectives” and I thank you for the opportunity to speak to you 
about this important piece of legislation and the issues it addresses. 

That Act, originally enacted more than thirty years ago, has contributed greatly 
to the prevention of delinquency, to early intervention in the suppression of delin- 
quency, to treating delinquent behavior and rehabilitating delinquent youth so as 
to prevent future delinquency, and to ensuring humane treatment of these young 
people in the juvenile justice system. The Act, and its programs, is still the best pos- 
sible federal vehicle for protecting society from antisocial behavior by children and 
adolescents and for enabling these youth to become good citizens and successful 
adults. It also creates a unique partnership between agencies of the federal govern- 
ment and leaders in the juvenile justice field in the states and localities as an inte- 
gral part of the structure of the Act. A partnership which calls on the Congress and 
the agencies under the Executive Branch to work cooperatively with the Governors 
and the Governor-appointed State Advisory Groups on juvenile justice in a meaning- 
ful dialogue and in response to state and local concerns. 

I have been asked to give a brief overview of juvenile justice and what research 
shows are the best practices in dealing with at-risk and delinquent behavior among 
youth. Obviously, there are time constraints that make it impossible to address 
these issues in any depth, but I will attempt to highlight the most significant issues 
involving youth either in, or at risk of entering, the juvenile justice system as a be- 
ginning to the work of the Congress in reauthorizing the JJDP Act. 
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The incidence of juvenile crime 

Recent data show a dramatic reduction in the rate and seriousness of juvenile de- 
linquency in the past ten or twelve years, contrary to the dire predictions of many 
“experts” whose ominous writings shocked legislators into abandoning the core prin- 
ciples of the juvenile system. Those principles, separating delinquent youth from 
hardened criminals, treating youth as developmentally different from adults, and 
viewing young people as being inherently malleable and subject to change in a reha- 
bilitative setting, are still fundamentally sound. Indeed, as we have learned more 
from the developmental and brain research in recent years, we know better what 
does work in turning around these young lives and correcting their behavior. There 
has been a slight upswing — barely 2 percent — in violent crime in the past year but 
it is not uniform across all categories of offending, and it may be aberrational rather 
than the beginning of a trend. (See Butts & Snyder, 2006) 

Transfer or placement of juveniles in adult courts 

One issue that needs to be addressed in the reauthorized JJDP Act is the in- 
creased use of transfer to adult court of juveniles, a practice that is unwise and con- 
trary to much evidence regarding the implications of transfer or certification. Sev- 
eral recent studies, by researchers in Florida, Minnesota, New York and New Jer- 
sey, and Pennsylvania, are consistent in showing that youth transferred to adult 
court and tried as adults had higher recidivism rates, they re-offended sooner after 
release from adult institutions, and their repeat offenses were more serious than 
similar youth retained in juvenile court for the same offenses in the same or com- 
parable jurisdictions. (Lanza-Kaduce, Frazier, Lane & Bishop, 2002; Fagan, 1991; 
Mayers, 2003; Podkopacz & Feld, 1996; Coalition for Juvenile Justice, 2005) Thus, 
treatment as an adult created a greater risk for community safety in the long term 
than did juvenile treatment. A Miami Herald study of the Florida experience in 
2001 concluded that “[slending a juvenile to prison increased by 35 percent the odds 
he’ll re-offend within a year of release.” (Greene & Dougherty, 2001) 

Juveniles incarcerated in adult correctional institutions are also at greater risk 
of assaults, both sexual and physical. Studies show that such youth are five times 
as likely to report being a victim of rape, twice as likely to be beaten by staff, and 
50% more likely to be assaulted with a weapon than youth in juvenile facilities and 
they are eight times more likely to commit suicide. (Audi, 2000; Forst, Fagan & 
Vivona, 1989) Judges should have broad discretion in sentencing adolescents, even 
when they are tried and treated as adults. Juveniles involved in delinquent activity 
frequently have less culpability than the adults they are associated with in such be- 
havior, they may be a lookout rather than a triggerman, and yet much legislation 
enacted in the past two decades denies juvenile courts the power to discriminate 
among different levels of involvement and different kinds of behavior. As Bob 
Schwartz of the Juvenile Law Center in Philadelphia is fond of sa3dng, Oliver Twist, 
the “Artful Dodger,” Bill Sikes, and Fagin were not equally culpable in their crimi- 
nal activity in Dickensian London, but they are treated as such in many state laws 
and some federal legislation. 

Two very recent reports highlight the dangers in trying and treating juveniles as 
adults in the courts and in corrections. The Campaign For Youth Justice gives an 
outstanding overview of the issues in its March report entitled THE CON- 
SEQUENCES AREN’T MINOR: THE IMPACT OF TRYING YOUTH AS ADULTS 
AND STRATEGIES FOR REFORM (Campaign for Youth Justice, 2007), and the 
Task Force on Community Preventive Services of the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention reinforced the recommendations in an important report published in 
the American Journal of Preventive Medicine in April. The CDC task force in par- 
ticular criticized the belief that the fear of adult treatment had a deterrent effect 
on youth behavior and agreed with the research on enhanced post-release offending 
by young people tried as adults. (McGowan et al, 2007) 

Detention reform and DMC 

Two issues that have received a lot of attention in the states and from private 
foundations have been the disproportionate contact between the processes of the ju- 
venile and adult justice systems and minority youth and the overuse of secure de- 
tention facilities for young people awaiting trial. The Annie E. Casey Eoundation 
has worked with several states and many localities in reducing the use of secure 
placements by the judicious use of objective assessment instruments in determining 
who should be locked up awaiting trial, either because they are high risks for flight 
or for re-offending if they remain free in the community. And, since minority youth 
tend to be detained in disproportionate numbers, these new strategies help to ad- 
dress DMC issues. Likewise, a greater focus in the Act on transfer or placement in 
adult courts may have a beneficial impact on DMC problems because policies that 
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increase the transfer of juveniles to adult court also have a disproportionate impact 
on children of color. Recent studies have shown that more than seven out of every 
ten youth admitted to adult facilities across the country were youth of color, and 
minority youth are more likely to be treated as adults that white youth charged 
with the same offenses. (Poe-Yamagata, 2000; Ziedenberg; Males & Macallair, 2002; 
Coalition for Juvenile Justice, 2005) 

Language should be included in the Act to encourage states to reduce the number 
of children unnecessarily or inappropriately placed in secure pretrial detention. The 
new language should encourage states to enact legislation that requires that secure 
pretrial detention be based on the criteria of public safety and risk of flight from 
the court’s jurisdiction, set and adhere to guidelines for expedited case processing, 
and encourage states to develop and use appropriate alternatives to secure pretrial 
detention for juveniles who pose no immediate risk of public safety or risk of flight. 
An alarmingly high number of juveniles accused of crime are detained in secure de- 
tention centers before trial although they have been charged with only nonviolent, 
relatively minor offenses. Many of these are youth who have untreated drug abuse 
or mental health problems or are minority youth. Secure pretrial detention in these 
cases is both costly and detrimental to the youth. Juveniles placed in alternative 
pre-trial programs benefit from better mental health assessments and treatment 
and stronger connections with family, school, religious, and community supports. 

Gangs 

Much attention has been given to the incidence of gang-related violence and the 
involvement of young people in these gangs and their activities. Transfer to adult 
court and the use of mandatory minimum sentences have often been advocated for 
impacting on youth gang activity. However, the research does not support the effi- 
cacy of either of these approaches and placing juveniles in adult facilities largely 
dominated by gangs would seem to exacerbate the problem. A report released in 
2004 by Fight Crime: Invest in Kids, a law enforcement-based group, points to the 
effectiveness of many current programs in preventing gangs — at the local and state 
level — and in interdicting violent gang activity. That report, CAUGHT IN THE 
CROSSFIRE: ARRESTING GANG VIOLENCE BY INVESTING IN KIDS, offers 
much useful advice about programs that work with the help of federal investment 
in anti-gang programs through the JJDPA and other entities. 

Sex offenders 

Sex offenders seem to have become the modern equivalent of lepers and there is 
a tendency to lump juveniles in with adults who prey on young children when it 
comes to harsh punishments and mandatory registration laws. However, research 
does not support the inclusion of adolescents in such strategies since juveniles who 
commit illegal sexual behavior are amenable to treatment and rehabilitation and 
they are a very heterogeneous population that should not be lumped with adults, 
and they should be processed through the juvenile justice system. (Pierce and 
Bonner, 2004) The National Center on Sexual Behavior of Youth at the University 
of Oklahoma Health Sciences Center, an OJJDP project, has been responsible for 
much of this research and these conclusions, and Frank Zimring at the University 
of California Law School, Berkeley, has published research that reinforces their 
findings and recommendations. (Zimring, 2004) 

Both the Center and Professor Zimring have pointed to the extremely low inci- 
dence of re-offending by young people who engage in illegal sexual behavior. (See 
also Association for the Treatment of Sexual Abusers, 2006) 

Effective prevention strategies and treatment of juvenile offenders 

We have more research-based information today about what works and what 
doesn’t work in preventing delinquent behavior and in treating juvenile offenders 
who have violated the law. In October of 2004, the National Institutes of Health 
(NIH) convened an independent “state-of-the-science” panel for a conference to ad- 
dress the important issues of preventing violence and related heath-risking social 
behaviors in adolescents, and the panel issued a significant report of importance to 
all those who make policy governing juvenile programs, and it is rather remarkable 
that this report has not received more attention than it has. The panel concluded 
that “get tough” programs that rely on “scare tactics” for the purpose of preventing 
children and adolescents from engaging in violent behavior are not only ineffective, 
but may actually make the problem worse. The panel, which consisted of thirteen 
distinguished experts from a variety of disciplines, and which was charged with as- 
sessing the available evidence on preventing violence and other risky behaviors on 
the part of adolescents, released its report that same month summarizing its assess- 
ment of the current research. 
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The panel found that many residential “get tough” programs, including group de- 
tention centers, boot camps and other similar residential programs, often exacerbate 
existing problems among adolescent youth by grouping those with delinquent ten- 
dencies together, where “the more sophisticated instruct the more naive.” Similarly, 
it also concluded that practice of transferring increasing numbers of juveniles to the 
adult criminal justice system noted above also can be counterproductive, resulting 
in greater violence among incarcerated youth and increased recidivism when they 
are ultimately released. 

The panel concluded that “a number of intervention programs have been dem- 
onstrated to be effective through randomized controlled trials.” and it spotlighted 
two particular programs that it found are clearly effective in reducing arrests and 
out-of-home placements: Functional Family Therapy, and Multisystemic Therapy. 
Among the significant characteristics that these two programs had in common are 
a focus on developing social competency skills, a long-term approach rather than a 
“simple” short-term “fix,” and the involvement of the family as well as the youth 
in the program. The two programs maintained positive results for nearly four years 
after the treatment ended. Several other programs were identified that were classi- 
fied as “effective with reservation,” meaning that they had only internal rather than 
external randomized controlled trials: Big Brothers Big Sisters (reductions in hit- 
ting), Multidimensional Treatment Foster Care, Nurse Family Partnership (reduc- 
tion in incarceration), Project Towards No Drug Abuse (reduction in weapon car- 
r3dng). Promoting Alternative Thinking Strategies (reduction in peer aggression), 
and Brief Strategic Family Therapy (reduction in conduct disorder, socialized ag- 
gression). The Evidence ReportATechnology Assessment accompanying the panel con- 
clusions contains probably the most extensive bibliography as of October, 2004, of 
the existing literature on violence prevention and treatment with a useful analysis 
of the studies and programs. (AHRQ Publication No. 04-E032-2 (October 2004)) 

The importance of research and its dissemination under the JJDP Act 

As the unique partnership between the federal government and the states relates 
to research on best or promising practices, I urge the Congress to consider ways to 
provide resources for field-based and field-strengthening research and evaluation 
that will refine and expand the array of best and evidence-based practices in delin- 
quency prevention, intervention and treatment. Issues that states are hungry to ad- 
dress include the following among others: 

• effective approaches for diverse cultural and linguistic groups, as well as rural 
populations; 

• innovations to guard against bias and racial/ethnic disparities; 

• proactive approaches to truancy prevention; 

• ways to reduce school referrals to law enforcement; 

• effective approaches for positive family engagement; 

• analyses of what youth are being sent to adult criminal court and what happens 
to them in that system; and 

• proven approaches to community and school reintegration for youth who have 
been recruited into criminal street gangs. 

Please also look to strengthen the implementation of Part 5653 Sec. 243 of the 
JJDP Act which addresses research, demonstration and evaluation and authorizes 
the OJJDP administrator to “conduct, encourage, and coordinate research and eval- 
uation into any aspect of juvenile delinquency, particularly with regard to new pro- 
grams and methods which seek to strengthen and preserve families or which show 
promise of making a contribution toward the prevention and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency.” Very explicit language is now included, yet most of the functions in 
this section are not being addressed. Perhaps because the OJJDP Administrator is 
given too much discretion to direct the limited resources now appropriated and des- 
ignated for research under the JJDP Act to topics and questions that have little to 
do with the goals of the Act. 

Therefore, please consider simple language changes in the JJDP Act to state that 
the OJJDP Administrator shall rather than may provide support for research, rep- 
lication and high fidelity adaptation of evidenced-based practice models, across a 
wide range of racial, ethnic, geographic and societal circumstances — urban and 
rural, both in and outside of institutional settings for applications with many popu- 
lations, girls, Native American youth. Youth in the U.S. territories. Latino youth, 
African American youth, and others. Insist that the research and findings be made 
widely available to the public and backed-up with training and technical assistance 
to the parties principally charged with JJDPA implementation — state advisory 
group members and state juvenile justice specialists. 
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The Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 

Again, speaking as a long-time member of a State Advisory Group and as one ac- 
tive in both the Coalition for Juvenile Justice and the Federal Advisory Committee 
on Juvenile Justice, I urge you to ensure a vibrant, rehabilitatively-focused “home” 
for juvenile justice within the U.S. Department of Justice at OJJDP — with an ad- 
ministration guided by experts and whose actions are both timely and transparent 
to the public. 

As cited in the recent Congressional Research Service Report (April 2007) on the 
JJDP Act, the Act itself has “trended away from having the rehabilitation of juve- 
niles as its main goal” turning instead, along with the majority of states, toward 
a counter-productive emphasis on increased punishment. Simultaneously, OJJDP 
rules and regulations for states to receive federal justice grants have increasingly 
prohibited staff and state juvenile justice advisors from developing appropriate pol- 
icy and practice models in communication with elected officials. 

Since 2002, juvenile justice appropriations to the states — that support important 
priorities under the JJDP Act such as: 

• continuums of care; 

• alternatives to detention; 

• effective prevention initiatives; 

• and restorative justice have fallen by nearly 50% and the federal Office of Juve- 
nile Justice and Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP), which has recently failed to advo- 
cate for its own purposes, has seen its budget slashed to one-fifth of its former sta- 
tus. 

In addition, with effective leadership and oversight by Congress, OJJDP’s Federal 
Coordinating Committee on Juvenile Justice can be more effective to develop cross- 
system and cross-agency integration of programs, policies and services in education, 
employment, child welfare, children’s mental health and substance abuse preven- 
tion. 

Effective and state-responsive leadership at OJJDP would also undoubtedly raise 
concerns about why OJJDP has disengaged from and disavowed the Coalition for 
Juvenile Justice — which serves as the national leadership association for the State 
Advisory Groups — as called for in Section 5633 (D(Part A-E) of the Act itself. It has 
been damaging to prevention and intervention efforts and the promotion of best and 
promising practices in delinquency prevention to allow the OJJDP Administrator to 
ignore the letter and the spirit of the statute. 

Thank you for your attention and for your resolve to address these continuing 
issues presented by juvenile justice. This year is not only the year for reauthoriza- 
tion of the JJDP Act, it is also the fortieth anniversary of the United States Su- 
preme Court’s historic decision in In re Gault, 387 U.S. 1 (1967), in which the basic 
guarantees of due process were extended to youth in juvenile and family courts. A 
timely and thoughtful process for making needed amendments and reauthorizing 
the Act would be a fitting way to celebrate that anniversary. And the reauthoriza- 
tion process has always been the occasion for meaningful bipartisan cooperation and 
collaboration, and that would be pleasant as well. 
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Chairwoman McCarthy. Thank you, Professor. 

Dr. Woolard? 

STATEMENT OF JENNIFER WOOLARD, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 
OF PSYCHOLOGY, GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 

Ms. Woolard. Madam Chair, thank you for the opportunity to 
speak with you all this afternoon. 

Today, briefly, I would like to share with you some of what be- 
havioral science research can contribute to this policy discussion 
about our responses to youth. 

First, adolescents are developmentally different from adults in 
ways that are critically relevant to our discussion of delinquency 
and crime. 

This will not be a news flash to many parents of adolescents, or 
those of who remember our own adolescence, that kids are dif- 
ferent. But I am here to say that the news is, this is not only based 
in personal experience or stereotype, but in science. 

The advances in behavioral and brain research already men- 
tioned support this fundamental tenet of the juvenile justice system 
and the JJDPA. 

To illustrate, I will focus briefly on two major aspects of adoles- 
cents’ brain and behavior functioning. 

The socio-emotional network of the brain refers to systems re- 
sponsible for emotion, rewards, social processing of information, 
which we know undergo major changes in early adolescence at the 
same time that we see behaviors that include increased sensation- 
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seeking, increased and easier emotional arousal in young teens and 
increased attentiveness to social information and the influence of 
peers. 

So, adolescence is characterized by a social-emotional system 
that is easily aroused and highly sensitive to social feedback. 

At the same time, adolescence is characterized by a still imma- 
ture cognitive control system. Although intellectual ability peaks by 
about age 16, the capacity for planning, future orientation and the 
ability to regulate oneself involve portions of the brain that con- 
tinue to develop well into young adulthood. 

These areas, sometimes called the CEO of the brain, activate 
during what we might consider mature or deliberate thinking — the 
abilities to identify and consider future consequences, understand 
possible sequences of events and control impulses. 

As a result, adolescents are less able to control impulses, less 
able to resist pressure from peers, less likely to think ahead, and 
more driven by the thrill of rewards. 

Moreover, the effects of immaturity are probably even greater 
outside the control of the laboratory. Compared to adults, juveniles’ 
cognitive capacity is undermined by the socio-emotional system I 
was talking about in particular circumstances — circumstances that 
are not controlled, not deliberate and not calm, circumstances that 
likely encompass much of the adolescent delinquency risk. 

Theories suggest that with maturation to adulthood comes the 
integration of these two systems, bringing their influence into 
greater balance and perhaps contributing to the reduction of risky 
behavior that we see in adulthood. 

Now, let me be clear. The advances in brain imaging techniques 
are exciting and offer windows into the structure and function of 
the brain that we could only dream about. 

However, this research is still at its early stages. I cannot defini- 
tively tell you that certain regions of the brain are directly respon- 
sible for risky behavior, immature thinking or delinquent acts. 

What we can tell you, however, is that our initial brain research 
is consistent with the decades of behavioral research, documenting 
important differences in the cognitive capacities, psychosocial de- 
velopment and behavior of adolescents compared to adults. 

Now, there are certainly adults who engage in risky behavior or 
act immaturely. They crucial distinction based on developmental 
research, though, is that adolescents as a class are more likely to 
demonstrate these deficiencies due to normative development that 
is incomplete. Most will mature into law-abiding, productive adult 
citizens. 

As a result, the research I describe on developmental differences 
challenges policymakers and practitioners to sort and manage a 
young population that can appear simultaneously adult-like and 
immature. 

So, what guidance can developmental research provide? 

I believe that the body of behavioral and brain research calls into 
question assumptions made by some that juveniles are simply min- 
iature adults, because they are capable of committing certain of- 
fenses. Prior to age 16, they are different intellectually and emo- 
tionally. After age 16, they are still different emotionally. 
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While many laws allowing or requiring juveniles to be tried as 
adults use age-based determinations, we really need to consider de- 
velopmental maturity. 

The importance of separating youth from adults in correctional 
settings cannot be overemphasized. Used for a shortened time per- 
spective, for example, can mean that the same amount of time in 
isolation for a disciplinary infraction can have a more severe or ex- 
cessive impact on youth than it does adults. 

One study comparing youth in the adult system to the juvenile 
system found that juvenile sanctions had an affect on youths there, 
because they gained something — skills or hope. Adult sanctions use 
reported tended to have an effect, because they cost them some- 
thing — a loss of hope, safety or respect. 

It is incumbent upon us to ask questions about outcomes that ex- 
tend beyond recidivism to pathways of positive development, and 
the JJDP emphasis on prevention is crucial. These findings support 
the importance of a developmentally appropriate system that si- 
multaneously works to prevent and reduce offending, while offering 
the opportunity for youth to follow a successful and productive de- 
velopmental pathway. 

Thank you. 

[The statement of Ms. Woolard follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Jennifer L. Woolard, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Psyehology, Georgetown University 

Madame Chairwoman and members of the Subcommittee on Healthy Families 
and Communities, and the Subcommittee on Crime, Terrorism, and Homeland Secu- 
rity, thank you for the opportunity to speak with you this afternoon about the Juve- 
nile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act. As a developmental and community 
psychologist who specializes in adolescence and the law 1 share with you some of 
what behavioral science research can contribute to the policy discussion about re- 
sponses to youth. 

First, adolescents are developmentally different from adults in ways that are crit- 
ical to behaviors that are relevant to the justice system. Although the belief that 
adolescents are different may appear patently obvious to parents of adolescents or 
those of us who recall our own youth, the critical point here is that advances in be- 
havioral and brain research support a fundamental tenet of the juvenile justice sys- 
tem itself — that these differences are critical to behaviors relevant to the justice sys- 
tem. In my brief time I will focus on two major aspects of adolescents’ functioning — 
what my colleague Laurence Steinberg calls the cognitive control network and the 
socio-emotional network. 

The socio-emotional network refers to brain systems responsible for emotion, re- 
wards, and social processing. Imaging research shows that these brain regions un- 
dergo major changes in early adolescence that are related in part to hormonal 
changes of puberty. These changes coincide with characteristics of adolescence such 
as increased sensation-seeking, increased/easier emotional arousal, and increased 
attentiveness to social information. So, adolescence is a time characterized by a 
socio-emotional system that is easily aroused and highly sensitive to social feedback. 

At the same time, adolescence is characterized by a still-immature cognitive con- 
trol system. When we talk about the cognitive system we’re not just talking about 
intellectual ability, which does increase throughout childhood and adolescence but 
really reaches its peak at about age 16 — perhaps disappointing news to those of us 
well beyond those years. We’re also talking about planning, future orientation, and 
the ability to regulate oneself. These critical abilities involve prefrontal and anterior 
cingulate portions of the brain that continue to develop well into young adulthood. 
These areas are responsible for what we might consider mature or deliberate think- 
ing — the abilities to identify and consider future consequences, understand possible 
sequences of events, and control impulses. 

As a result, adolescents are less able to control impulses, less able to resist pres- 
sure from peers, less likely to think ahead, and more driven by the thrill of rewards. 
Adolescents’ psychosocial functioning, even at the age of 18, is significantly less ma- 
ture than that of individuals in their mid-20s. Moreover, the effects of immaturity 
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are probably even greater outside the control of a laboratory. For example, under 
conditions of emotional arousal or stress juveniles’ cognitive capacity to think like 
adults is undermined by that socioemotional system. Risky behavior may he pro- 
duced by these competing systems but in adolescence it’s not a fair fight — the 
socioemotional system has an advantage in the circumstances that are not con- 
trolled, deliberate, and calm — circumstances that may encompass much of adoles- 
cent delinquency. Theory suggests that with maturation comes the integration of the 
two systems, bringing their influence into greater balance and perhaps contributing 
to the reduction in risky behavior we see in adulthood. 

Let me be clear — the advances in brain imaging techniques such as Functional 
Magnetic Resonance Imagine are exciting and offer windows into the structure and 
function of the brain. However, research is still at the early stages. We cannot de- 
finitively tell you that certain regions are “responsible” for risky behavior, immature 
thinking, or delinquent acts. It cannot be used to evaluate individual development, 
assess guilt or innocence, or give a probability of recidivism or responsiveness to 
treatment. It cannot tell us where adolescence ends and adulthood begins. What it 
does do, however, is tell us that our initial brain research is consistent with the dec- 
ades of research documenting important differences in the cognitive capacities, psy- 
chosocial development, and behavior of adolescents compared to adults. 

The research on developmental differences challenges policymakers and practi- 
tioners to sort and manage a young population that can appear simultaneously 
adult-like and immature. Because it is a period of broad and fundamental change, 
adolescence is a time of incredible diversity within and among youth. Individuals 
may differ from each other, but the same adolescent may be more or less advanced 
in various specific capacities. For example, he may be able to think in quite sophisti- 
cated ways, but be emotionally immature. Also, age is not a consistent marker of 
maturity. Two fifteen-year-olds may vary widely in their physical appearances, cog- 
nitive abilities and social experiences. Adolescents face common developmental tasks 
but approach them in different ways and at different rates; variability is the norm. 
Out of this variability, we know that most adolescents mature into law-abiding, pro- 
ductive adult citizens. So, what guidance can developmental research provide? 

I believe the body of behavioral and brain research calls into question assump- 
tions made by some that juveniles are simply “miniature adults” because they are 
capable of committing certain offenses. For example, while many laws allowing or 
requiring juveniles to be tried as adults facilitate categorical distinctions based on 
physical age, the expressed rationales for transfer legislation are tied to develop- 
mental maturity — which are often not equivalent. If the historical intent of transfer 
laws were met, i.e., the removal of a small number of serious offenders who are 
unamenable to treatment or pose a serious risk to public safety, one might argue 
that the youth who end up in the criminal justice system indeed represent the ma- 
ture, hardened criminal for whom development differences are nonexistent or irrele- 
vant.* In contrast, the expansion of transfer mechanisms has resulted in a larger, 
more heterogeneous population with many for whom that maturation is likely not 
yet complete. 

The reality of managing young offenders it is not simply a matter of adjusting ex- 
isting adult programs and practices; rather, it requires a qualitatively different ap- 
proach. The importance of separating youth from adults in correctional settings can- 
not be overemphasized. Youths’ foreshortened time perspective, for example, can 
mean that the same amount of time in isolation imposed for disciplinary sanctions 
for adults can have a more severe or excessive impact on youth. One study com- 
paring the perceptions of youth transferred to the adult system with those retained 
in the juvenile system found that over 60% of the youth rated prison as having a 
negative impact on their attitudes and behaviors, in part because staff treated them 
negatively or apathetically. Youths reported that juvenile sanctions had an effect be- 
cause they gained something (e.g., skills, hope, services); adult sanctions tended to 
have an effect on attitudes and behavior because they cost something (e.g., loss of 
hope, safety, respect). 

It is incumbent upon researchers and policymakers to ask questions about out- 
comes that extend beyond recidivism to include pathways of development (e.g., ap- 
propriate relationship formation, individual capacities) and positive engagement in 
the larger society (e.g., employment, contributions to society). I applaud your inter- 
est in these issues and encourage you to consider the resources that developmental 
research can offer through systematic theory and evidence. These findings, at a min- 
imum, support the importance of a developmentally appropriate juvenile justice sys- 


*Although even in this situation, it is not clear that these youth would be fully mature in 
the ways described above. The combination of serious crime with perceived lack of amenability 
or risk to public safety is neither a necessary nor sufficient guarantee of mature development. 
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tern that simultaneously works to prevent and reduce offending while augmenting 
the opportunity for youth to follow a successful and productive developmental path- 
way. 


Chairwoman McCarthy. Thank you. 

And I appreciate all the testimony. 

Being that we only get 5 minutes also to ask the questions, make 
our statement and to receive your answers, it is always hard when 
you have a panel that is offering so much information. 

So, I guess what I will say to the whole panel, if you could, on 
very short answers, if you have them, is that, as we go through the 
reauthorization, you are all experts in your own little way on deal- 
ing with juvenile justice. 

What do you think is probably the most important thing that we, 
as members of Congress, that are going to be doing the reauthor- 
ization — we always know it is money; we already know that — but 
what other areas do you think that we need to work on? 

Mr. Johnson, could you start off? 

Mr. Johnson. Madam Chair, I really believe that the first thing 
that you could do is put a premium on prevention efforts, regard- 
less of what that is. 

As the people have said here today, prevention is really — and it 
is something that I have found changes people’s lives, whether it 
is in medicine, mental health and so forth. 

The other thing I think you could do, and probably the strongest 
thing you could do is make sure that the office of OJJDP has the 
ability to provide states with the technical assistance and the sup- 
port they need to bring this out to a broader level of people. 

Chairwoman McCarthy. My background before I came here was 
a nurse. So, prevention has always been my key word on almost 
everything that I do here, with education and everything else. 

Mr. Freed? 

Mr. Freed. I would suggest that you demand information on 
what works, and fund that. Fund the most effective programs that 
people can describe to you that work. 

Early intervention to me is the key, whether it is after a child 
commits his or her first offense, or whether it is before. 

I mean, I spend too much time seeing people come through the 
system, going back in jail. I can name you families in town and in 
the county that they keep coming through the system. There are 
some people we are not going to reach. We need to reach those kids 
before they get in there, or the first time they get in there. 

So, I would say, as much intervention as possible, as early as 
possible. 

Mr. Lawrence. Specifically, Madam Chair, in the current 
iteration of the JJDP Act, too many core purpose areas are listed 
as possible uses for federal funding in Section 223, describing the 
requirements for state plans. 

Regrettably, some core purposes have little to do with effective 
support for compliance with core requirements or the promotion of 
best practices. 

Please consider ways to trim back the current laundry list of di- 
vergent possibilities, so as to emphasize and elevate compliance 
with the core requirements and initiatives that strive to limit a 
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young person’s court involvement out of home placement or any 
sort of confinement while ensuring community safety. 

Chairwoman McCarthy. Thank you, judge. 

Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. I think that there should he more programs like the 
CISP all over the United States, because everybody makes mis- 
takes. And not only should you punish people, but at least give 
them a chance and teach them ways to better themselves. 

Because where I am from, you see a lot of things. And usually 
you follow your environment, you adapt to your environment. 

And this program, it is a good way to have everyone — it is a good 
way to show everybody that there is another way to do things, and 
you can get whatever you want, but there is a legal way to do it. 

I think this program is very good for people who are like me. 

Chairwoman McCarthy. Thank you, Mr. Jones. 

Professor? 

Mr. Shepherd. Well, I certainly agree with what others have 
said, and especially the fact of strengthening OJJDP and increas- 
ing congressional oversight to make sure that what is commu- 
nicated to the states is evidence-based. 

In light of the anniversary of Gault, and as a law teacher, I think 
emphasis on the competency of counsel is very important. Another 
hat I wear is as chair of the Virginia Indigent Defense Commission. 

And we have spent 2 years developing standards of practice for 
lawyers in juvenile court. And they were promulgated on April 1st, 
and govern every lawyer who practices in juvenile court in Vir- 
ginia. 

We are one of only two states that have done this, and I would 
like to see OJJDP directed to help develop similar standards of 
practice that can then be tailored in each state to local practice and 
raise the bar for representation of children, not only on what hap- 
pens in the courtroom, but on programs that work. 

A lawyer that knows what works, even if the juvenile is found 
guilty, that kid is going to be a round peg placed in a round hole. 

Chairwoman McCarthy. Thank you. 

Doctor? 

Ms. WooLARD. I agree, as well. 

And I want to encourage you all to consider examining the capac- 
ity of OJJDP’s research portfolio. Much of what each of the speak- 
ers here has said is driven in part by evidence-based, systematic 
research, either to understand risk factors, protective factors or to 
help understand what works. 

And I think research, partnered with those folks that are on the 
front line, is going to help ensure that OJJDP and this act could 
drive the research agenda, rather than simply waiting for others to 
respond to its needs. 

Chairwoman McCarthy. Thank you. 

Again, I want to thank all of you. 

I spend an awful lot of time in my schools when I am home on 
Mondays, and seeing so many of my young people, who I think are 
terrific kids. We also see an increase in gangs all over Long Island. 
And a lot of these kids are good kids, but they unfortunately got 
into — they are really looking for companionship. 
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I have always been one to say, if we could start at the grade 
schools, start prevention in grade schools, then we would not be 
handling the problems that we are handling now. 

After-school programs I think are terrific. 

Through other committee work that we have done, we have seen, 
when we were looking just even at obesity and nutrition with chil- 
dren. Obviously, in the underserved areas we see worse conditions 
than that. 

But physical education every single day helped those children, 
number one, focus better. Certainly had a better mental outlook 
and tended to have higher marks and did not get into trouble. 

So, all of our community work, I think, does pull together. Be- 
cause I look at things in a circle. How does it start, and how do 
we complete that circle, so that we have a complete child and hope- 
fully a complete future? 

I think it is extremely important that we get this right, not only 
for the economical security of this nation in the future, but even 
for homeland security future. 

With that, I yield to Mr. Platts for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Platts. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Again, my sincere thanks to all of you for your outstanding testi- 
mony here at the hearing, as well as your written testimony. All 
of you in some way touched on the issue of prevention and empha- 
size that. 

And Mr. Johnson, I think in your written you said it well. It 
says, “At its heart, the JJDPA is a prevention act,” and what we 
are after. 

Along those lines. Dr. Woolard, in your discussion you talked to 
us very much about the biological developmental differences, a lot 
of which relates to mental health and the challenges of our youth. 

Two of our colleagues, Patrick Kennedy and Jim Ramstad, are 
the leaders on mental health parity, which is a wholly different but 
very much related issue, I think, that a number of the juveniles 
that we are dealing with and maybe more serious juvenile 
delinquents have mental health problems. 

How would you rate the importance of, as we go through the re- 
authorization, of targeting additional assistance to mental health, 
the shortage of mental health providers in the broad sense, and 
then specifically in the school settings, to a greater number of 
counselors, elementary school counselors and middle school coun- 
selors? 

Ms. Woolard. Well, I would agree that it is of critical impor- 
tance. And I think if we take the holistic approach that Madam 
Chair was talking about just a moment ago, we see that we have 
historically been reactive with mental health services. We have 
waited for people to ask or cry for help or demonstrate for help. 

And I think if we take the prevention approach we have been 
talking about here, then the notion that there would be additional 
services, both within the juvenile justice system — we know, for ex- 
ample, that the vast majority of young people who are in pretrial 
detention exhibit at least one type — symptoms of at least one type 
of significant diagnosis. And that is often not met through treat- 
ment at that time. 
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That if we not only look at resources there during that system, 
but as you suggest, if we think about the other contexts in which 
kids are living those lives and families living those lives, school is 
certainly a critical intervention point at which we could see beefing 
up the ability to provide mental health services so that we could 
be talking about prevention and early intervention, rather than 
seeing these full-blown mental health problems we see when they 
are older. 

Mr. Platts. And we certainly are making progress. I know, you 
know, my children in the same school district I grew up in are now 
going into the third and fifth grade. And in our community at large 
in central Pennsylvania, it is more the norm to have counselors in 
the elementary schools, to have the school psychologist district- 
wide, but very involved. 

I do not remember that at all. There was no counselor in my ele- 
mentary school, as there is now with my children’s school. 

But I am also in an area that has got more significant resources 
for our public schools. And I do not think that is the norm across 
the country, to have that access. So, it is something I think maybe 
we need to look at. 

District Attorney Freed, David, you talked about the Nurse-Fam- 
ily Partnership program and legislation that I am a co-sponsor of, 
the education begins at home. 

Again, very much, when we talk early education and prevention, 
this is about as early as you get. It is helping new parents learn 
the skills of parenting, so that they can provide that stability and 
support and example at home. 

In your work as district attorney — and I know there is not an 
exact answer you can give — but how would you classify the family 
settings of the juveniles you come into contact with, and more like- 
ly, not having a positive example at home, versus less, you know, 
common? 

Mr. Freed. It is far more likely that there are problems in the 
home with the juveniles that we see come before us. 

You are always going to have the kid that went bad. You do not 
understand the explanation of how this kid could end up behaving 
that way. 

But generally what we see are the juveniles are acting out, be- 
cause of some issue in the home, because of abuse, because of ne- 
glect, or because of, frankly, a complete lack of supervision or 
meaningful guidance by the parent, or more particularly, in our 
more crime-prone areas, the aunts or grandmother who is raising 
the child. 

A lack of meaningful male role models is a huge problem in our 
community. That is why I think after-school programs, such as 
Boys and Girls Clubs, scouting — anything you can think of to sup- 
port that would be perfect. 

The Nurse-Family Partnership, one of the main reasons I sup- 
port it is because it starts as early as you can start. 

You know, I talked about Quincy and Jordan, and I am happy 
that I could put those names on the Congressional Record and they 
will be there forever, because I honor and tribute those boys every 
day of my life. 
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And I am convinced that if we could have helped out those fami- 
lies, Quincy would not have been starved to death and Jordan 
would not have been beaten to death. They would have been taken 
out or the parents would have known better. 

Mr. Platts. And I think that is one of the important lessons of 
your collective testimony. The investment we make up front, 
whether it is the home visitation programs or other prevention, you 
know, mental health counseling, that most importantly, the impact 
on the lives of these children and, in a broader sense, the commu- 
nity, will be dramatic. 

And we have to understand, it is hard to do here in Washington, 
because the way we budget everything is we are only going to look 
at what we are going to spend this year, not what we are going 
to — you could probably save next year and 5 years and 10 years. 
And so often, the focus on prevention gets short-circuited, because 
it does not work from the way our budgeting process works. 

But we need to get beyond that and understand that investing 
now will save taxpayers money down the road much more and do 
right by the youth of our country. 

So, my thanks to all of you again for your testimony. 

Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Chairwoman McCarthy. And I thank you, Mr. Platts. But I am 
telling you, we are going to work on trying to get the money where 
it goes to. 

Mr. Scott? 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

We have heard — I appreciated the testimony from all of the wit- 
nesses. We have heard that prevention programs work. We have 
heard about the crime reduction with Boys and Girls Clubs, Big 
Brothers, Big Sisters, the Nurse-Family Partnership, a 60 percent 
reduction in crime. So, we obviously know what to do. 

I would ask Professor Shepherd, just about every jurisdiction in 
the country tries the most heinous criminals as adults already. 

Is there any question in the literature that the editorial this 
morning in the “New York Times” which cites a study that says 
children handled in adult courts and confined in adult jails com- 
mitted more violent crime than children processed through the tra- 
ditional juvenile system? 

Is there any question in the literature, in the research, that try- 
ing more juveniles as adults — those not now tried as adults, but 
trying more juveniles as adults — will increase crime? 

Mr. Shepherd. Mr. Congressman, the research is pretty con- 
sistent. I am not aware of a single study that indicates that trying 
juveniles as adults protects society or impacts positively on the be- 
havior of those juveniles. 

One of the earliest studies was done by Dr. Jeffrey Fagan in the 
late 1980s for OJJDP, and it was not published by OJJDP for a 
number of years. It was suppressed. 

Mr. Scott. Well, let me ask you another quick question. 

Treating juveniles life without parole, do other countries than 
the United States subject juveniles to life without parole? 

Mr. Shepherd. Mr. Congressman, as you are probably aware, 
the United Nations Convention on the Rights of the Child treats 
life without parole just like capital punishment. 
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And we are the only nation in the world that has not ratified 
that convention. So, we are the only nation that does it as a prac- 
tice. 

Mr. Scott. Let me ask Dr. Woolard a couple of questions, be- 
cause the mental health aspects of this are extremely important. 

And there is probably no Congressman more active in mental 
health than the gentleman from Rhode Island, Representative Ken- 
nedy, who is a strong supporter of mental health. And we are just 
delighted to see him here today. 

In terms of gang policy, what deterrent effect does the criminal 
justice system have on juveniles in terms of joining gangs? 

Ms. Woolard. Well, Congressman, the research that I am aware 
of — and there have been a couple of different reviews that have 
looked at various strategies for intervening with kids involved in 
the systems. 

My read is that the general consensus is that programs that em- 
phasize a deterrent approach, such as a punishment approach, 
straight-up punishment in the criminal justice system, at best do 
not reduce recidivism, and at worst they exacerbate recidivism. 

So, the research that looks at risk and protective factors for 
going into gangs talks about some of the factors that were already 
mentioned in terms of the search for connection, for companion- 
ship, for guidance that may be lacking in other areas. 

So, my read is that more appropriate intervention would be di- 
rected at those factors, rather than taking a straight-up punish- 
ment approach. 

Mr. Scott. Your testimony says that you rated prison as having 
a negative effect on juvenile sanctions, because the youth reported 
sanctions, juvenile sanctions have positive effects, because they 
gain something. And adult sanctions tended not to work, I guess, 
because they lost some things. 

When I was in college, I learned that positive reinforcement was 
a better behavior modifier than punishment. 

Can you translate that into what we ought to be considering for 
juvenile crime policy? 

Ms. Woolard. Well, I think you may have said it better than I 
could have at this point. 

One of the messages that comes out of research, which came 
from colleagues in Florida, examining and comparing matching 
kids who had stayed in the juvenile system versus those who were 
transferred, is that we can think about both opportunities and 
costs. 

And if we think about the way that we want to reduce negative 
behavior, we not only need to think about eliminating that negative 
behavior, but putting something positive in its stead. And so, the 
kinds of approaches that look at positive reinforcement or a focus 
on strength and opportunity, I think provide a more well-rounded 
approach than those that focus simply on suppression or trying to 
prevent negative behavior. 

Mr. Scott. And so, how should our gang reduction, juvenile jus- 
tice policy reflect that? 

Ms. Woolard. Well, I think that by its name, gang reduction, it 
is only talking about half of the equation. And so, a gang reduction 
policy that is designed to stop kids from getting into gangs has got 
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to examine both the reasons why they are getting in and the rea- 
sons or pathways that they might need in order to get out. And the 
pathways in order to get out have got to offer positive opportuni- 
ties. 

I currently work with some local nonprofits in D.C., one in par- 
ticular called Peaceaholics, groups that are addicted to peace, that 
are working with young people in the district and trying to keep 
the out of gangs. 

And one of the things that they emphasize tremendously is that 
we have got to offer the constructive opportunities for kids to either 
not go into that gang in the first place or for them to come out. 
And that it is incumbent upon us to create that context for those 
kids, rather than saying “Don’t be in a gang, but now go figure out 
what else you are supposed to do.” 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. 

Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Chairwoman McCarthy. Thank you, Mr. Scott. 

And now, our colleague from North Carolina, Mr. Coble? 

Mr. Coble. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Good to have you all with us today. 

Judge Lawrence, what key factors do you see contributing to ju- 
venile crime in New Hampshire — my favorite New England state, 
by the way; sorry about that, Mr. Kennedy — and how does the 
state address those factors? And in what ways is your courtroom 
directly or indirectly affected by the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention Act? 

That is a three-pronged question I threw at you. 

Mr. Lawrence. That is fine. I am happy to answer it. I will start 
with the last part of your question first. 

My courtroom is affected through efforts of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act through a detention reform project 
that I happen to head up in the state. But we, from time to time, 
are asked to detain young people. 

And through efforts of the committee and the co-chair, we have 
developed dispositional guidelines — or a detention assessment 
screening instrument, sorry — which has allowed us to objectively 
measure the risk of a child and determine whether that child 
should be detained, as opposed to a subjective decision which has 
been made in the past. 

Generally, if a child irritated someone enough, they were de- 
tained. And if they did not irritate you enough, they were not de- 
tained. And that is not a basis to make a detention decision. 

It is interesting, when you detain a child and you have a simi- 
larly situated child — same crime, same socioeconomic background — 
the child you detain has a greater chance of sinking deeper into the 
system, and ultimately a greater chance of recidivating, versus the 
child you did not detain at the front end. 

So, it is just — the system works and the Juvenile Justice and De- 
linquency Prevention Act promotes that. And OJJDP has done 
some work in the detention reform area. 

In terms of factors to reduce juvenile delinquency, it is really a 
question of — it is really sort of the analysis would be reducing the 
risk factors, but really increasing the strength factors. 
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And in a way it is quite simple. If you set up an environment 
for the children who come before you and families, really similar 
to the environment you might like to create and to raise your own 
children in. 

We try to connect our children to the community as much as we 
can. We get them involved in as many activities as we can. We do 
homework with them when they are young. 

We do all the things that contributed to their positive element. 
And it is trying to structure an environment for the families who 
do not do that, to do that. And you do see changes. 

One of the things that we often do is, we will take a photograph 
consensually of a child and family when they come in. And 6 
months or a year later, and the affect and the demeanor of both 
the family and the child, having done some positive things with 
them, is dramatically different. 

So, you really can have an effect on whether or not delinquent 
behavior is enhanced or increases or decreases. So, those are a cou- 
ple of answers to your question. 

Mr. Coble. Thank you. Your Honor. 

Dr. Woolard, what impact do parents have in preventing juvenile 
crime? And do parents impact the psychology of juveniles? 

I ask that, doctor, because I have known juveniles who had su- 
perb parents who become criminals. Conversely, juveniles with par- 
ents who are rotgut sorry, who are clean as mountain water. 

Ms. Woolard. That is right. 

Mr. Coble. What do you say to me? 

Ms. Woolard. I say yes, you are right. 

I think parents are actually one of my focuses in the research 
that I do. And I want to say a couple of things in response to your 
question. 

One is, I think parents have alternately been cast as both cause 
and cure for delinquency, depending on what era we are in in juve- 
nile justice reform. 

I think the answer is that they can serve as both. And it depends 
a lot on the circumstances. 

I think that parents are — I want to be clear that juveniles are 
accountable for their behavior. I think that one of the groups that 
does not have representation in a sense in our juvenile justice sys- 
tem is parents. There is no one who — they do not have the kind 
of standing to be involved in the way that we would like them to 
be involved, unless judges and courts pull them in in that way. 

So, I think we can think about not just focusing on the child, but 
focusing on that family context. Some kids are able to surmount 
very difficult circumstances and 

Mr. Coble. And before my red light illuminates and the chair- 
man comes after me, I want to ask Professor Shepherd a question. 

Professor, have there been any reliable studies that have identi- 
fied the reasons for the decline in juvenile crime in the last 30 
years? 

Mr. Shepherd. Mr. Congressman, that is probably the hardest 
question that anyone could ask. There have been a lot of specula- 
tion about what causes juvenile crime to spike and what causes it 
to decline. And there is no consensus about it. 
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You may recall, in the late 1980s, there were some very dire pre- 
dictions that we were going to have a bloodbath caused by juvenile 
super-predators as we neared the year 2000, because of the chil- 
dren of the baby boomers. And those demographic studies proved 
to be terribly, terribly wrong. Juvenile crime went down. 

We really do not know. And I think the researchers that I have 
the most respect for, like Howard Snyder at the National Center 
for Juvenile Justice in Pittsburgh, the research arm of the National 
Council of Juvenile and Family Court Judges, are frank enough to 
say, we can track it, but we are not sure what the causes are. 

But there is a study going on now to try and identify and seg- 
regate out some of those factors that are significant. And hopefully, 
we will have that very soon. 

Mr. Coble. Thank you. Professor. 

Thank you all for your testimony. 

Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Chairwoman McCarthy. Thank you. 

My colleague from Arizona, Mr. Grijalva? 

Mr. Grijalva. Thank you very much. Madam Chair. 

In the short period time I need to see how many questions I can 
get in, and I would appreciate short answers, if at all possible — 
not required, but appreciated. 

Judge Lawrence, in speaking of the practice of restorative justice, 
let me ask you specifically. Where do re-entry efforts fit into this 
equation of restorative justice? And how should they be weighed? 

Mr. Lawrence. Well, first of all, I guess I would say that if you 
had less re-entry — in other words, less people having to re-enter — 
you would end up with better outcomes. But assuming you do have 
people re-entering, then sort of the principles of balanced and re- 
storative justice, you would end up with probably victim-offender 
mediation, perhaps, on the re-entry, if it was not done at the front 
end. 

And you would have them connect with the community more 
positively in terms of re-entry, so that they had some support from 
the community. They were not just viewed as someone who has 
gone away, done their time and we forget about them. In fact, the 
community would more or less embrace them. So, those are some 
principles I would employ. 

Mr. Grijalva. Thank you. Let me just follow up on another in 
your written testimony. 

In talking about the challenges and positives that you see in 
terms of juvenile justice prevention efforts, in diverse communities 
like my county of Pima that I am from, can you make the compari- 
son between those efforts with diverse communities like Pima 
County, and then more homogeneous communities? 

Mr. Lawrence. Well, I think you have to call upon members of 
the community, actually, to determine what efforts they want to 
make with regard to reconnecting this child who is re-entering. 
They need to reconnect with the family. They need to reconnect 
with the child. 

But I think it has to be community-driven, based on community 
values, based on the cultural values that are inherent in that com- 
munity. 

Mr. Grijalva. Thank you. 
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And Mr. District Attorney, you mentioned high recidivism for 
high-risk offenders. And just quickly, what did you see as the most 
effective re-entry transition practices to reduce this recidivism rate, 
to prevent, for lack of — spanning the definition of prevention — to 
prevent recidivism? 

Mr. Freed. The best way to prevent recidivism is to essentially, 
when the — if it is a juvenile or an adult who is leaving the system, 
do some sort of an exit interview, determine what services are 
needed for that person and make sure the person gets the services. 

That is one of the biggest problems we have. We can all debate 
about who should be in jail and who should not, how long they 
should be there and how shouldn’t they. 

But we can all agree that, when they get out, if we just send 
them out with no services, they will fail. 

Mr. Grijalva. Thank you. 

Dr. Woolard, just a quick question. Where does scholastic com- 
petence, literacy, school achievement, closing that gap, doing well 
in school — where does that fit into prevention? 

Ms. Woolard. Well, we certainly know both that that is a tre- 
mendous risk factor for youths to begin engaging in delinquency 
and those that are already in the system are often achieving below 
grade level, often more than one grade level below. 

So, if we think about both in terms of primary prevention, that 
engagement with school, it is certainly something that we want to 
emphasize and to work on. And for those that are already involved 
in the system, providing the supports for them to become academi- 
cally successful is a critical intervention strategy. 

Mr. Grijalva. Key linkage, right? 

Ms. Woolard. Yes. 

Mr. Grijalva. Thank you. 

And my last question — and I have some others for Captain John- 
son and other people that I did not have a chance, and I will sub- 
mit those questions so that — well, for you to submit to the com- 
mittee in writing. 

Mr. Jones, what is the most important thing you try to share 
with the kids that you are now mentoring in your program? What 
is the most important thing you share with them? 

Mr. Jones. Well, where I am working now? 

Mr. Grijalva. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Well, I let them know about the mistakes I made and 
try to hope that they do not follow in my footsteps. I tell them 
about everything that I learned, so that they do not make the same 
mistakes I did. 

Mr. Grijalva. That is a good answer. Thank you. 

I yield back. 

Chairwoman McCarthy. Thank you. 

And our next, Mr. Gohmert of Texas? 

Mr. Gohmert. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

And I do appreciate everyone’s time and being here. Obviously, 
this is an extremely serious issue, because we are talking about the 
future of the country. And obviously, that goes hopefully to all of 
our hearts. 

Judge Lawrence, you made — you had a litany of things that we 
need to do everything to — excuse me. Did you need me? Okay. 
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The litany of things we need to try to do, one of which was do 
everything we can to keep them close to home. And of course, as 
I am sure you have dealt with, or maybe it is not as big a problem, 
but some of them do not have much of a home. 

You know, you would think, well, one thing we might could do 
is set up a way to try to help single women trying to raise children, 
which was an issue that was dealt with in the 1960s. 

And the thing they came up with, out of an abundance of warm 
feelings and hope for doing the right thing, let us start giving sin- 
gle women that are just trying to get by, because there are not that 
many, but they are dealing with deadbeat dads, let us give them 
a check for every child they can have out of wedlock. 

And 40 years later, we have gotten what we paid for. 

And when we hear about those, we really do not like to lock 
young people up, and we have heard some anecdotal stories. 

Let me tell you about a fruit stand vendor in Smith County. Lit- 
tle did he know that there was a juvenile judge in the county that 
gave a young man chance after chance, because that judge really 
did not want to lock this guy up. Chance after chance, he kept of- 
fending. He kept telling him, don’t do it again. 

Anyway, he could have been locked up for a period of time to- 
ward the end of his juvenile term, but he was not. He got with a 
couple of friends. They decided to rob a bank. They decided not to 
do it in their own car. 

So, they went and found a lady driving a red Suburban, followed 
her to her rural home, and then she had neighbors standing out 
in the yard, so they decided not to kill her and take her car. 

But they drove along and they saw a sweet, elderly man who is 
just a fruit stand vendor, and decided they would jack his car. So, 
they got out, went to talk about his onions and fruit. 

Ended up, when no one was looking, they made him get in his 
truck. They did not realize it was a standard. They drove him 
about a quarter of a mile down a rural road, right by his stand. 

The chance they gave him apparently was to let him run a few 
steps before he was sentenced to capital murder by this informal 
panel, and shot and killed there. 

Had he been incarcerated, the guy might still be vending fruit in 
Smith County. 

So, as a judge myself, I know that — and I did not handle juvenile 
cases, but I handled the results of some badly handled juvenile 
cases, like that one — there is a desire not to lock anybody up. But 
what I ran into over and over were juveniles who dealt with judges 
and teachers — and before that, parents — who had never followed 
through on what they said. 

I had kids come before my court as an adult, who had never ac- 
tually met anybody who did what they said. A parent would say, 
“Don’t do that again,” but there were no consequences. A teacher 
would say, “Don’t do that again,” but there were no consequences. 

So, I determined I would be compassionate, I would use proba- 
tion liberally for those who had not had a chance. But once I gave 
someone a chance, I wanted them to meet someone who always did 
what he said. 

I do not know too many judges, if any, that always revoked. And 
I told everybody I put on probation, if you violate, you will meet 
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somebody who does what they say. You will meet a judge who will 
send you to prison. 

And I have had people hate me for a while, and some parents 
come back and say, you turned — you saved my child. They finally 
met someone that did what they said. 

So, in all of this consideration of wanting to protect society on 
the one hand, but on the other to help these youth to reach their 
God-given abilities and talent, and not get sloughed off into some 
system, sometimes it takes hitting rock b^ottom with somebody who 
will be tough and love them in a tough way. 

And I do not want that perspective to be lost, as well. So, I had 
to submit it. I see my time is running out. 

Madam Chair, thank you for giving me that opportunity. 

Chairwoman McCarthy. Thank you. 

Mr. Yarmuth from Kentucky? 

Mr. Yarmuth. Thank you. Madam Chair, and thanks to all the 
witnesses. 

I have one question for Judge Lawrence. In Kentucky, despite 
JJDPA’s prohibition against detaining status offenders in locked fa- 
cilities, we have more than 1,300 non-criminal status offending 
youth in lockups, partly due to overuse of the valid court order. 

I was wondering what your recommendations might be on how 
we would strengthen the prohibitions and provide other resources 
to take care of these youth in need of protective custody. 

Mr. Lawrence. At the federal level, I guess my approach would 
be to try to put some incentives into the Juvenile Justice and De- 
linquency Prevention Act that either increased the amount you 
might get if you reduced the number that are locked-up status of- 
fenders. 

Right now there is a penalty, of course, that takes away money. 
But maybe reverse it and say you will get more if you reduce that 
particular practice. It is another way of inducement. 

On the state level, which you could certainly induce, perhaps in- 
duce a policy change, a statutory change, that basically takes lock- 
ing up status offenders out of the selection of tools that a judge 
has, or a probation officer might be able to recommend. 

I mean, there is nothing that says that you have to lock those 
kids up. 

I understand the level of frustration, but taking status offenders, 
kids who will not go to school, and thinking you will get them to 
go to school by locking them up, there is not anything that sup- 
ports that. 

So, those are two particular approaches that you might take in 
terms of federal initiative, and also recommending to the state that 
they take a look at their law, which, after all, is the actual law that 
is going to control the decision that the judge is making or the pro- 
bation officer is recommending. 

Mr. Yarmuth. And then, I guess I would like to make a comment 
and throw it open to the panel. 

Last week during our recess, we in Louisville had a forum that 
I sponsored on homeless and runaway youth. And we had about 90 
people, many from around the region, some national experts. 

And what was very clear in listening to all of these experts was 
that, in so many of these cases, there is a tipping point in a youth’s 
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life, sometimes not so much, but sometimes a very specific one, 
which determines whether they go in a positive direction or a bad 
direction. 

And when I look at the juvenile justice system, it seems like 
what we are looking at is a tipping point in the life of many people. 
The entry into the juvenile justice system itself is a tipping point. 

And I throw that open for comment, because we have heard a 
couple of times about the continuum of services needed. And I 
know that when we have dealt with issues such as what we were 
talking about, runaway homeless youth, it is the same type of mes- 
sage that we got. 

Yes, there are a lot of different services. Yes, there are a lot of 
individual points of contact that are helpful. But unless that con- 
tinuum is there, and even though the tipping point might deflect 
one in the right direction, that that is a critical part of the entire 
process. 

Mr. Lawrence. Just a brief response. 

Sometimes, if you take the approach, which is that — my analogy 
is that, if you look at a railroad track and the child is moving down 
the track and they are going to spill over the rails, they are going 
to fall down in the bed, as long as they do not roll too far out into 
the field. But the entire time they are moving down the track, that 
is maturation. 

So, sometimes it is just dealing with a child over and over again, 
but they sort of mature out of that behavior. Sometimes they do 
reach the tipping point. Sometimes for community safety, you do 
need to take more restrictive action. 

But a lot of times, it is simply not placing a box around the child 
and a box around yourself, particularly as a judge, and then setting 
up expectations that you are going to respond in some harsh way 
and some punitive way to this child. 

So, the other thing I would comment on is that, it is always in- 
teresting to me to look at a child, and with people we grew up with, 
we could say, well, that person, when they got to be 25 or 30, was 
going to be very successful and the opposite of this person. But ac- 
tually, it turned out the opposite way. The scholar in high school 
turned out to be the dropout. The person who broke the law repeat- 
edly turned out to be the chief of police. 

So, it is really difficult to make a prediction at times about what 
is going to happen with someone who is a dropout, who has really 
nothing. 

But I think you keep working with them, and keeping in mind 
all the time community safety, which you have to do. But you have 
to allow that maturation process to continue and to keep them in 
as positive an environment as you can while that process is going 
on. 

Mr. Yarmuth. One quick question while I have a few seconds 
left. 

We have a program that deals with incarcerated veterans. There 
is a pilot program that is being conducted in several places in the 
country, which does provide this continuum of services, once they 
are released. It has reduced the recidivism rate, I know in the state 
program that we have, from like 67 percent, the normal rate, to 
down under 10 percent. 
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You may not have numbers, but is there any kind of quantifica- 
tion you can do of the improvement in recidivism rates with this 
type of approach in juvenile justice? 

Mr. Lawrence. I think there certainly is. I would refer, perhaps. 
Professor Shepherd might have some particular information on 
that. And also, we could provide you with some information. The 
Coalition for Juvenile Justice could provide you with that informa- 
tion, if that would be helpful. 

Mr. Shepherd. Certainly, the earlier comments about re-entry, 
I think there is a renewed focus on re-entry in the juvenile justice 
system. And it is important, in my judgment — and the research 
seems to support this — that when a juvenile is in the system, they 
need to be involved in re-entry, well prior to being released. 

If they go back into the same neighborhood, into the same family 
where they got in trouble before, without any monitoring or sup- 
port, they are at high risk to re-offend. 

And I think it is important to make sure that kids get back into 
school, that they get mental health services in the community, if 
they have not been getting them previously. 

And yet, ironically, sometimes they get more mental health serv- 
ices in the juvenile justice system than they do in the broader com- 
munity. And I think that re-entry does significantly reduce recidi- 
vism. 

Chairwoman McCarthy. Thank you. 

Ms. Clarke? 

Ms. Clarke. Thank you very much. Madam Chair. 

I want to thank you. Chairman Scott and Ranking Member 
Platts for this very instructive and important hearing here today. 

You know, I am a new member here, but I was a councilmember 
in the City of New York. I used to chair the Committee on Fire and 
Criminal Justice Services. 

And this has been an issue that we have been struggling to ad- 
dress aggressively in New York City, coming up with what we con- 
sidered to be best practices and really addressing the concerns of 
our young people and, by extension, our community. We have so 
many young people in a densely populated area. 

I am glad to hear the discussion around re-entry. 

But what we found to be very helpful in New York City is actu- 
ally discharge planning, which is before the young people actually 
leave the doors of a detention center, setting up a prescription, a 
plan that has been connected to community services, be it non- 
profits, be it religious institutions, that could help those families 
and the community, by extension, in receiving those young people 
and making sure that their health care needs are attended to, that 
their — whatever concerns they may have, that they are ad- 
dressed — and that the environment that they left, that may have 
put them into the pathway to criminal activity could be addressed, 
as well. 

So, I am so glad to hear that so many of you on the panel have 
looked into those issues. And I would like to suggest that, as a best 
practice, we look in that direction. 

I know, certainly, as a district attorney, you are looking to make 
those connections with partners in the community to be able to 
subvert young people from having to do hard time, as they call it — 
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as I would call it, quite frankly, if I were a kid — to alternatives to 
detention. 

My question has to do with sexually deviant behavior. We had 
a big conversation in the City of New York with our public schools, 
quite frankly, about how we identify and deal with adolescents to 
address the issue of sexually deviant behavior, and perhaps the 
maturation of what we now see as a growing population of sexual 
predators that society just really does not know how to deal with. 

I think that your research — and you may have stated that. Dr. 
Jennifer, or perhaps it was Professor Shepherd — has shown that, 
because of the development of the brain, you are more likely to be 
able to change that behavior in an adolescent, in a youth, than you 
are once that person reaches adulthood. 

Could you speak to — or anyone on the panel — speak to any infor- 
mation that you have heard or seen that could help communities 
that are now dealing with large populations of ex-offenders, be re- 
siding in their communities in adults, but perhaps doing the pre- 
ventive end for young people and looking at how our school systems 
could help us facilitate that? 

Ms. WOOLARD. Well, I think that — I think that certainly there is, 
particularly, I think, on the clinical side of psychology, some re- 
search that could be informative that I would be happy to pass 
along to you and to the committee, that talks about this particu- 
larly difficult issue about sexual offending among adolescents. 

Because really, the challenge — as it is more broadly, when we 
think about juvenile offenders — is trying to figure out who are the 
ones that we need to be most worried ab^out? And who are the ones 
that are going to age out, or are going to be able to be successful 
with the proper help and intervention? 

I am not sure that we can answer that question definitively yet, 
but there are certainly some studies that have examined the effi- 
cacy of treatment for adolescent sex offenders, some that have 
looked at the benefits of cost of things like placing adolescents on 
sex offender registries and things like that. 

So, I would be happy to get some of that information for you and 
for the committee to be able to look at that. 

Mr. Shepherd. I would add that I did address this some in my 
written testimony. And there are a couple of references attached to 
my written testimony, the Association for the Treatment of Sexual 
Abusers report from last year on children with sexual behavior 
problems. 

And what we do know is that intervention is much more success- 
ful with adolescents and children than it is with adults. And the 
irony is, we are putting a lot of these kids into adult court, and the 
adult correctional system, where they do not have the treatment 
that would have been available to them in a juvenile setting. 

We also know that kids who engage in sexual behavior, some- 
times experimentation. They are going through puberty. They are 
not really molesters or pedophiles. And we need to deal with them 
in a different fashion than we do adults. 

But both federal and state law tend to now treat them under the 
same umbrella, and that makes little sense. 

Chairwoman McCarthy. Thank you. 

Mr. Sarbanes from Maryland? 
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Mr. Sarbanes. Thank you, Madam Chair and Mr. Chair, for the 
joint hearing on this very important topic. 

I just had — wanted to get the panel’s reaction. Representative 
Gohmert was talking about how these children often never encoun- 
ter anyone who does what they say they are going to do. 

The examples he gave were where you said to someone they were 
going to have consequences, and then they did not get those con- 
sequences. I actually thought he was going in a different direction 
and was going to talk about all the instances in which services and 
support are promised to children and then nothing ever happens. 

And I invite any of you to speak to the system’s ability to re- 
spond when the needs of children are identified. I mean, the dis- 
charge planning approach, obviously, is a critical one. But if, once 
these youth are back in the community, the service does not come 
through and the support is not there, then we fail them again and 
we have basically written a ticket to nowhere. 

So, if you could comment on that. 

And also then, if you could give me your perspective on whether 
we should be thinking of new delivery models for these services. I 
mean, it is not just a resource question, potentially. It may be that 
some of the old ways of doing things — and you think of services 
that are sort of Balkanized, as opposed to holistic — whether deliv- 
ering service to a child really means delivering service to a family, 
for example. 

What are all the implications of that to make sure the service is 
delivered and it is delivered in a way that is going to have the best 
effect? 

Mr. Lawrence. Maybe I will take a stab, since I think the con- 
gressman’s comments earlier were directed at me, and I will take 
a stab at it. 

From a judge’s point of view, I think what you can do to make 
sure things are done is to have frequent reviews. It is a simple 
process. But if I do not think the agency is doing its job, I will have 
them in each week to make sure that the service that this child 
needs is being delivered. 

So, that is one simple thing. Yes, that means more on your dock- 
et. Yes, it means more time. And yes, it adds up a cost. But that 
cost may be less than not providing the services that you promised, 
which hopefully will result in the outcome that you want. 

So, that is one simple way of assuring that the agency is doing 
what it says it is going to do. 

Some states have a setup where once a judge determines the 
guilt or innocence of the child, the child is actually turned over to 
an agency to be dealt with. And sometimes they get lost in those 
bureaucracies and there is not the accountability. 

I tend to think, with a well-trained who he or she really knows 
what they are doing in terms of youth development, et cetera, if 
they can ride herd on that case and make sure that services that 
were ordered are delivered, and that if they are not working, new 
services are devised and a new plan is developed, you can have a 
much better outcome than a judge who is not overseeing cases and 
not following up. 

If I commit a kid for a serious crime to our youth development 
center, many judges just turn the case over. I do not. 
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I review the case once a month, even though the child is in that 
development center, because I want to know what progress is being 
made. If it is not sufficient, maybe I will come up with another 
plan and take the kid out of there. 

And also, I know when their discharge date is and I begin plan- 
ning for that discharge 2 or 3 months ahead of time. 

So, those are some techniques that could be used. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Anybody else? 

Mr. Johnson. Representative, one of the things that we found in 
Arizona was that, when you were talking about a system or how 
you holistically look at a child, we found out that there were bar- 
riers at the federal level and also at the state level, that did not 
let systems communicate. 

And as you had a child that moved through the system, what you 
would find is that the systems do not talk to each other, either 
through technology. There are a lot of things that prohibit those 
agencies from even identifying who those children are, such as 
HIPAA, depending on where those children are. 

What we did in Arizona, talking about the importance, I think, 
of a SAG, or state advisory groups, is it allowed us to bring about 
250 people from across the state from all of our different counties. 
And what that led to was an agreement. 

And it is called the Interagency Coordination and Integration Ini- 
tiative, which actually is a contract and a letter of agreement be- 
tween state agencies to start looking at identifying youth and fami- 
lies at risk for multiple systems involvement earlier, provide more 
comprehensive and effective services and cultivate improved out- 
comes for children and youth who are at risk and who have experi- 
enced maltreatment. 

So, I think that is a holistic view that we are using with the 
state and at an agency level, that I think will not only fix some of 
these things, but help people communicate, because kids do get 
segregated and pushed off into different systems. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Thank you. 

Chairwoman McCarthy. Ms. Jackson Lee of Texas? 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Thank you very much. Madam Chairperson, 
and to the ranking member, to the chairperson of my sub- 
committee, the Subcommittee on Crime in Judiciary. Let me wel- 
come all of you and thank you for providing such a breath of fresh 
air. 

I have served on the Judiciary Committee for a number of years. 
I have served in the majority for a few months. 

But I recall working with now-chairman, then ranking member, 
Mr. Scott and Mr. Conyers at the sort of the pinnacle of the crime 
reform of the mid-1990s, when the rage, judge, was lock them up 
and somewhat throw away the key. 

The tragedy was, of course, that it was trickling down — or trick- 
ling up — into the juvenile justice system. And the attitude was how 
hard can the hammer be. 

We took a traveling tour to a number of states. California was 
one of them. And it seems as if, that every law enforcement officer 
that we encountered — not police, but policymakers, attorney gen- 
erals and others — were engaged in how hard we could hit in the 
juvenile system. 
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I do not know whether we have benefited from that. And I think 
that if we have a legislative opportunity, it is to listen to the distin- 
guished lady, doctor and the rest of you on how we can craft legis- 
lation or amendments going forward to allow thoughtful scholars 
and advocates such as yourselves to be able to move this agenda. 

And I am going to use provocative analogies and would like to 
hear your thoughts. 

I am looking at the organization chart, and I know that the juve- 
nile justice and delinquency prevention area reports directly to the 
attorney general. And that, in and of itself, puts it as a sort of law- 
oriented scenario. 

I also notice that the state formula has some really good prin- 
ciples in it to get these state grants. And I mention juveniles are 
not to be detained or confined in any facility in which they would 
come into contact with adult offenders. Juveniles accused of non- 
status offenses can only be confined in adult jails or lockups for a 
short period of time. 

And these are criteria that would help you get monies in states 
who show they are attempting to reduce the disproportionate con- 
finement of minorities. 

My quick question is, this factual situation. Judge, you have 
come before you an outstanding student on the way with scholar- 
ships, a person who is a leader or the king of the senior class, et 
cetera. And they had a prom night sexual encounter. 

And all of the indicia suggest an alternative. They are then in- 
carcerated as an adult and there seems to be no remedy. 

How do you use your — no remedy in terms of the release — how 
do you use your thinking to address that question? It is a sexual 
incident. It was known at the beginning that it was consensual. 
And the person has their future before them, but, as I hear my col- 
league on the other side of the aisle about young people must know 
a beginning and an end, how to use your thoughtfulness on this. 

My question to Mr. Freed, very quickly. We talk about detaining 
of youngsters. What about a system that is broken. The detention 
center is filled with child predators. And so, the detained individual 
that you are sending them to a youth commission, for example, is 
being subjected to sexual abuse by those who are charged with 
their guardian or, if you will, protection? 

Judge? 

Mr. Lawrence. My comments would be that the judge really cre- 
ates the culture, or the culture in the courtroom, maybe a culture 
in the community that they are in, a culture in the state, to the 
extent they have influence. 

And so, I think if people’s understanding of what your expecta- 
tions are, and if I let them know my expectations are, to take the 
example you gave me, that this young person should probably not 
be transferred, should probably not go to the adult system, then 
you take that off the table, and people begin to think in different 
ways. 

Okay, how can we address what happened here to make sure 
that community safety is considered, to make sure that the victim 
is appropriately considered, but to make sure that in the end, this 
sort of act does not repeat itself 
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And the research is there. But what you really have to let people 
know is that we are not going to take this case and simply certify 
and send the adult system, and if people know that to begin with. 

One of the key factors in the system working effectively is that 
people have some predictability about what the people who can 
make the decisions are going to do. And if you can establish that 
culture, it allows people then to begin to think simply in different 
ways about how we are going to address the issues that were cre- 
ated by this crime being committed. 

So, that is one approach from a judicial perspective. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Is Mr. Freed allowed to answer? 

Is Mr. Freed allowed to answer the question? Thank you. Madam 
Chair. 

Mr. Freed. The key to the juvenile justice system, especially 
when a child is placed, is collaboration among all the parties. And 
I think that actually goes to what Representative Sarbanes was 
asking about also. 

We may disagree on who should be locked up and for what rea- 
son and for how long. However, when a child is detained, it is our 
responsibility to ensure the safety of that child. 

So, I know that in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, evalua- 
tions are done, and children who are placed are placed in very spe- 
cific places that treat specific symptoms that those children show. 

So, it is incumbent on us to ensure the safety of kids, even if they 
are detained, and even if it is for a length of time. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. And come down hard on those who would vio- 
late them — adults who would violate them, who have been in their 
custody. 

Mr. Freed. Without a doubt. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. I thank you. 

Chairwoman McCarthy. Thank you. 

With that, Mr. Platts has to leave. He has another hearing start- 
ing at 4:00. So, he is going to say a few words, and then I would 
like unanimous consent so Patrick Kennedy can ask some ques- 
tions. 

Hearing none 

Mr. Platts. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

One, Patrick, I am sorry I will not hear your engagement. And 
as I referenced earlier, I really appreciate your leadership with Jim 
Ramstad on the mental health parity, which relates so much to 
this issue. 

I just want to again thank each of you. As I said to the chair, 
the six of you, your knowledge that you have brought with you 
today and shared with us has been tremendous, and is really going 
to benefit us as a committee and, ultimately, the Congress in total, 
as we move forward with reauthorization to take what has been 
certainly a very effective prevention act, as Mr. Johnson referenced 
it, and make it even better for the good of our youth and ultimately 
our nation. 

So, my sincere thanks. My apologies that I need — the National 
Security Subcommittee hearing I need to run off to next. But we 
appreciate all of you coming down. 

And Dave, we will look forward to seeing you back on the 19th. 

So, thank you. Madam Chair. 
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Chairwoman McCarthy. Thank you, Mr. Platts. 

With that, certainly, my colleague from Rhode Island 

Mr. Kennedy. Thanks. 

Mr. Platts, let me thank you very much and say, I hope we get 
to do a hearing on the mental health component alone, with respect 
to juvenile justice, because I think it is such a — 70 percent of the 
juvenile justice — thank you; I know you have got to go to a hear- 
ing — 70 percent of the juvenile justice population is identified with 
a mental illness. 

I mean, we have to have a hearing on its own about mental 
health, if we are going to address the juvenile justice problem. And 
I hope that working with the chairwoman, we will be able to put 
together a hearing on that. 

I would like to say one thing that I think has come through loud 
and clear from the testimony that I have heard so far. And that 
is, if you want to reduce recidivism, and you want to do what is 
effective and follow what the science has shown us so far, you can- 
not mix kids with adults. 

That has been the intent of the juvenile justice law, and we 
ought to make it clear in the reauthorization, once again, that irre- 
spective of whether the states prosecute kids, as adults, or not, we 
are not going to house kids with adults. 

And, with respect to the status offenders, that the whole provi- 
sion that has kind of run amok with respect to the valid court 
order exception with the runaway, has been, you know, where the 
kids keep running away. 

And it has allowed the judges to have to keep keeping those kids 
in prison as a result. That needs to be taken out, and those kids 
need to be put in alternative settings. 

You cannot keep kids in these prisons, if you have got someplace 
else to put them. We have got to find other places to put status of- 
fenders. You cannot keep them in jail. You are just — all the evi- 
dence shows, you are just setting them up for future problems. 

They are going to be in jail. They are going to be learning with 
more serious offenders how to commit worse crimes. 

I mean, hello? I mean, this is not rocket science. Let us invest, 
and with this reauthorization in alternative housing for status of- 
fenders, let us get rid of this valued court order exception, so there 
is no excuse for these judges to keep these status offenders in jail. 

Let us get rid of this notion that kids can be in jail with adults, 
no matter whether the states prosecute them as adults or not. And 
let us make that as part of federal law very clear, loud and clear. 

And I think Derrick Johnson made the point very clear. There 
has got to be a holistic view of this. And if you are not linking the 
kids with the schools, you are not going to get the prevention. 

So, but if schools are not talking about the delinquency, that the 
teacher knows that the kids got the problems with their academics, 
how are you going to start to do the prevention? 

We are going to have to in this reauthorization, put monies aside 
that allow that interagency coordination that you. Derrick, talked 
about doing already. We are going to have to formalize. You are 
going to have to give us what you have done already, and we are 
going to have to use that as a template and codify that in our reau- 
thorization. 
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Because it seems to me that that is what we are going to have 
to — would he a good model for us to embark upon, where we bring 
together all the players in the community and make sure every- 
body is talking to each other, because what seems to be happening 
in this field is that the kids are falling through the cracks between 
the mental health providers, the substance abuse providers, the 
court people and the educators, and the justice and the judge. And 
everybody is talking about the kids, and then the kids are falling 
through the cracks. 

So, getting that comprehensiveness seems to me the — I just want 
to say, as a member of the Appropriations Judiciary Subcommittee, 
I just came from that, and we added over $80 million to Title V 
and $60 million to JBAG, so we are increasing over last year’s 
budget, which is a hopeful sign that we are finally moving in the 
opposite direction, whereas the last 5 years we have eviscerated 
the Title V money by over $230 million. 

So, now we are back, moving in the right direction. 

But I thank the chair for giving me an opportunity to say a few 
words, and look forward to working with her. 

And just say, in terms of prevention, 3 percent of our foster care 
youth make up 40 percent of our juvenile justice youth. So, this is 
all in prevention, like the chair acknowledged at the outset. Three 
percent of our foster care make up 40 percent of our juvenile jus- 
tice. 

It is all in the — and that is why we need to take the at-risk par- 
ents. That is why we have got to look at SAMHSA. They have got 
starting early, starting smart. And they have got Parent Corps. 
Those are mentoring programs for at-risk parents — parents who 
have substance abuse problems that are the highest risk. 

If the parent has got the problem, you guarantee the kid is going 
to have a problem. The most important influence on a child’s life 
is the parent. And that is why we have got a link. 

If we put money in this reauthorization to — or, you know, au- 
thorization to work with those other agencies, what we are going 
to do is set up those linkages that will allow us to coordinate bet- 
ter, to better make sure we have that holistic view that Mr. John- 
son was speaking of 

Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Chairwoman McCarthy. Thank you, Mr. Kennedy, and thank 
you for your input. I know that we are going to get mental parity 
this year. I mean, I just know we are. 

And thank you for the extra money right now. You could have 
pushed a little bit harder. We needed a little bit more. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Kennedy. We still have the floor to go. 

Chairwoman McCarthy. Correct. 

I do not know if anyone has — if anyone who needs to catch a 
plane, or if they are in a rush, because a number of members have 
asked if they could ask a second round of questions. 

We will probably have votes coming up in a half-hour or so. But 
it is going to be up to the panel, because we have kept you here 
for about 2 hours already. 

Terrific. 

I am going to ask the first question. I can do that. I am the 
chairwoman. 
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I wanted to ask you, Judge Lawrence, when judges are working 
with juveniles, do they go through any courts or learning how to 
work with juveniles? Do they get the latest research on what is out 
there and what they could do to possibly help these juveniles as 
they go through and to help them make decisions? 

Mr. Lawrence. Some do and some do not. 

I think, if you took a look at the background of a lot of judges, 
you would find that they never took a course in juvenile delin- 
quency, and never took a course in child development, abnormal 
psychology. 

They really often do not come with a base that you might like 
them to come with in terms of juvenile work, but some do. And ob- 
viously, there is significant training that you can avail yourself of 

And I think the move to family courts is an important move, be- 
cause one of the critical factors of a judge who is really interested 
in this work is that they want to do it. Often, judges get assigned 
to a family court docket, a juvenile docket and they are not terribly 
interested in it. 

If they are not terribly interested in it, it does not work, you are 
not going to highly value, and you are not going to highly value the 
people who are in front of you. 

So, I think the move towards family courts is important. But 
also, if you are going to appoint or elect — whatever the process is — 
a judge in particular to juvenile cases, you want to know about his 
or her background. And if they have the requisite early training 
and early interest, it will bode well for their work later on with ju- 
veniles. 

Chairwoman McCarthy. I do not even know if we can do that. 
Is there any way through your committee that we could rec- 
ommend that those that are serving as judges towards — I have no 
idea what the laws are on that. 

I will let you think about it. 

Mr. Scott. Yes, we could probably propose to have funding for 
seminars and things like that. I am sure Professor Shepherd could 
make recommendations on that. 

But I think the availability of seminars and other professional 
development would clearly be possible. 

Mr. Shepherd. A good deal of the funding under the JJDP Act 
goes to the National Council of Juvenile and Family Court Judges 
for operating their college programs, primarily in Reno, Nevada. 

A lot of states, unfortunately, with budget cuts in the late 1990s 
and early 2000s, cut back on judicial training and education. And 
I know there are fewer judges in Virginia that are being sent by 
the state when they assume the bench to Reno to go through the 
college. 

And I think it is particularly critical with the juvenile and family 
court bench, because, as we have already discussed here, it is so 
interdisciplinary. The judges need to be able to understand what 
Dr. Woolard and her colleagues are saying and what people from 
the social work profession are saying. They need to know the brain 
research. 

And they need to know what due process means for kids, as op- 
posed to adults, because they are different. They have different 
competencies. And I think that is very important. 
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Some of it is money, but some of it I think can be embedded in 
the act and directing the office to support these programs, not only 
through the council, but through the states. 

Chairwoman McCarthy. Well, that is why I was wondering, be- 
cause I know in New York State, the judges have to take so many 
hours of educational or some sort of upgrade. I guess it is every 
year. I am not sure. I have not followed them. I am definitely going 
to look into it now. 

But that is something that we can work with the governors then 
on trying to bring those kind of courses into — even if it is only a 
suggestion. 

Mr. Lawrence. I know that states would welcome the input from 
the committee and from the legislation, encouraging state legisla- 
tors to beef up JJDP education budgets, because that is where the 
rubber meets the road. 

If there is no money in the state budget and there is sort of not 
the encouragement to put it there, the ability to educate judges on 
evolving topics such as adolescent brain science, unless they have 
a particular interest in the area, it is not going to happen. 

And I know in our state, until this year, we have had tremen- 
dous cutbacks in our judicial education branch budget, which has 
made it extremely difficult to get judges together to educate them. 

So, anything you can do in that direction would be helpful. 

Chairwoman McCarthy. Well, I don’t know if you noticed lately; 
there has been a lot of bashing of judges. 

Mr. Scott? 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

First I would like to ask unanimous consent to introduce in the 
record the New York Times editorial that I referenced earlier, to- 
day’s editorial, which ends by saying, “Trying children as adults, 
except in isolated cases involving extreme violence, is both inhu- 
mane and counterproductive.” 

And I would like to introduce this into the record. 

Chairwoman McCarthy. Without objection. 

[The editorial follows:] 

[From the New York Times, July 12, 2007, Editorial] 

Juvenile Justiee 

One of Congress’s most crucial tasks will be to strengthen and update the Juve- 
nile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act. Passed in 1974, the law required the 
states to move away from the practice of locking up truants and runaways — and to 
refrain from placing children in adult jails — in exchange for federal grant dollars. 

Congress’s goal then was to move the states away from failed policies that often 
turned young delinquents into hardened criminals and toward a framework based 
more on mentoring and rehabilitation. But the states have increasingly classified 
ever larger numbers of young offenders as adults, trying them in adult courts and 
holding them in adult prisons. 

The damage wrought by these policies is vividly outlined in a federally backed 
study issued this spring. It reports that children handled in adult courts and con- 
fined in adult jails committed more violent crime than children processed through 
the traditional juvenile justice system. Other studies show that as many as half of 
the juvenile offenders sent to adult courts were not convicted there — or were sent 
back to the juvenile system, but often after spending time in adult lockups. Equally 
disturbing is the fact that youths of color are more likely to be sent to adult prisons 
than their white counterparts. 

Reauthorization hearings begin today and members need to listen closely to what 
the experts are saying. Trying children as adults — except in isolated cases involving 
extreme violence — is both inhumane and counterproductive. 
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Mr. Scott. It also says that studies show as many of half of juve- 
nile offenders sent to adult courts were not convicted there. They 
are sent back to juvenile system, or not convicted, but often after 
spending time in adult lockup. 

Now, Professor Shepherd, insofar as status offenders do not 
count as prior criminal offenses in adult court, is it true that 
those — if you increase the number of juveniles tried as adults — you 
are talking about the marginal ones not tried now would be if you 
pass the new law — if you increase the number of juveniles tried as 
adults, is it true that they are likely to get less time in adult court 
than they would in juvenile court? 

Mr. Shepherd. I think studies show that to be true. Congress- 
man Scott. 

Mr. Scott. So, after you crack down on crime and all the polit- 
ical theater that is involved, they are going to end up with less 
time in adult court than they would have had in juvenile court. 

Mr. Shepherd. That is very true. 

The experience in Virginia, when they widened the net for trans- 
fer to adult court in the 1990s, but at the same time they allowed 
the criminal court judges to give blended sentences, where the ju- 
venile could serve part of the time in a juvenile facility, well, prob- 
ably more than half of our kids that are transferred get blended 
sentences, which means that the criminal court judge knows the 
kids should not be there in the first place. They ought to be dealt 
with in the juvenile system. 

And we in Virginia and some other states have a dilemma under 
the act. And interpretation from OJJDP says we cannot put those 
juveniles in juvenile facilities beyond their 18th birthday plus 6 
months. 

And in Virginia, our effort to keep adolescents, convicted as 
adults, in the juvenile system, segregated from adults, are really 
being thwarted by an interpretation of OJJDP that is not explicit 
in the act. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. 

If we want to reduce crime — we have talked mostly about pre- 
vention. Are there any criminal laws that we should look at? I 
mean, do we need any new criminal laws to reduce juvenile crime? 

Okay. Moving right along. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Shepherd. If you could embody in the act a very simple 
statement. A dear friend who is now deceased, unfortunately, a 
great juvenile court judge from Texas, who was a president of the 
National Council of Juvenile and Family Court Judges, said we 
need to invest resources in the playpen, and we will not have to 
spend as much in the state pen. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. 

Dr. Woolard, can you tell me the effect that death penalty or 
mandatory minimums have on juvenile behavior? Whether or not 
the existence of draconian and mandatory minimums or the death 
penalty are helpful in reducing juvenile crime? 

Ms. Woolard. Well, you are asking whether facing mandatory 
minimums have a salutary effect on juvenile crime? 

The meta-analyses that have examined more punitive and deter- 
rent approaches to crime, as opposed to more rehabilitative ap- 
proaches again find that they are at best ineffective and usually — 
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at best do not have an effect, and usually actually have a negative 
effect. And so, they would be more likely to exacerbate recidivism 
than they would be to reduce it. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. 

Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Chairwoman McCarthy. Ms. Clarke? 

Ms. Clarke. Thank you very much. Madam Chair. 

I did want to thank and acknowledge Shannon Jones for being 
here today and for sharing with us his transition. I am very proud 
of you. 

One of the things that you mentioned about your transition 
through the CISP program was that, what helped you was being 
held accountable. And I wanted to find out from you what that 
meant, what being held accountable meant and what made that 
different from perhaps what being in CISP holding you accountable 
meant different from maybe the social set or environment that you 
were growing up in. 

Do you understand where I am coming from? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Ms. Clarke. Thank you. 

Mr. Jones. Being held accountable I meant, when we mess up, 
we know that we are definitely going to have consequences. 

When I am in my social state, people think that they can get 
away with things. They do not really think of the consequences. 
They are thinking of right now. 

And so, when we start doing whatever we are doing, we are not 
thinking of the consequences. We are just thinking of what my 
friends, we are just going to do this or do that, and not thinking 
about the consequences that are going to happen, or that can hap- 
pen. 

But in the CISP program, you know for sure there is going to be 
consequences. There is no way of getting around it. 

Ms. Clarke. And in the CISP program, what did those con- 
sequences consist of? 

Mr. Jones. Being sent to placements or being able — or having to 
stay later, or things like that. We get boot camp or 

Ms. Clarke. Okay. I just wanted you to explain why that was 
a deterrent to you from doing the things that you used to do, per- 
haps, when you were not put in that kind of environment. 

Boot camp for some people is like fun, right? So, can you give a 
little bit more insight into — there was something that happened 
that said to you, you know, I am going to take the responsibility, 
notwithstanding what the crowd is doing or the folks in my neigh- 
borhood are doing. I have this chance now, and I am going to make 
a difference. 

And there were certain people in that environment that assisted 
you either through positive reinforcement or you know what the 
consequences are. 

I think it is important, if people have a clear sense of what that 
meant in terms of your transformation. I just wanted to try to get 
that on the record. 

Mr. Jones. Well, it was — we had victim awareness groups in the 
CISP program. And what it really does, it shows everything you do. 
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you are not only hurting yourself, you are hurting everybody 
around you. 

And I have family. Back when I was locked up, before I was sent 
to the CISP program, I was missing out on a whole lot of things. 
A lot of things changed while I was there. 

And the CISP program lets me be home. Like with the ankle 
bracelet, I cannot leave the house, but I am still home. I get to see 
my niece and my brothers and cousins, whoever. I still get to see 
my family on a regular basis. 

And for me that is big. I do not know where I would be if I could 
not see my family every day. 

So that was a big consequence. I did not want to get sent to a 
place for something stupid. 

Ms. Clarke. I want to thank you again, and I want to encourage 
you to use the energy that you have developed through this process 
to be of assistance to other young people. 

Thank you very much. Madam Chair. 

Chairwoman McCarthy. Thank you. 

Ms. Jackson Lee? 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Thank you very much. Madam Chair. And a 
double thank-you, because I did have additional questions, and I do 
appreciate it very much. 

I am going to do some rapid-fire questioning, because I want to 
get a sense of all of you. And again, I thank you, apologize many 
of us for missing portions of your testimony. We are scanning it, 
but we are in a number of places at once. 

Mr. Johnson, I just thank you. And you seem to be an expert. 
You see a lot of materials in your name in Arizona. 

But quickly, is there a positive impact with juveniles in leg irons 
and shackles and handcuffs? 

Mr. Johnson. I do not believe so. I believe that children, espe- 
cially since all the brain development that has been talked about. 
It brings out the worst in them. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. You all are giving us bits and pieces and 
chunks of how we look to the reauthorization and the improvement 
of this, so do not think that we are shooting these brief questions, 
but we are trying to get sort of the overview of what we are trying 
to do. 

And I think Patrick Kennedy said it well, but I want to expand 
on it. 

Do not put children in settings, if they are detained and they are 
being guarded by those who are sexually abusing them. Do not put 
children in systems where there is no sentencing. It is called the 
juvenile detention centers. 

So that if they are intimidated by an adult, they speak back, 
they are there for 6 months. And their parents do not even know. 
And before you know it, they have got 10 months added on. And 
it goes on and on and on. 

So, I am going to raise questions going in that perspective. 

Mr. Jones, may I thank you, as well. And you indicated that, 
when you are out with your boys — and I might not have the right 
terminology — ^you are not thinking about mandatory sentencing or 
the death penalty. Is that correct? 
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If you are out there doing something, is that a deterrent? Is 
somebody thinking that I am going to get the death penalty while 
they are out there? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, ma’am. Nobody thinks that. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Are they thinking about it? I did not hear you. 

Mr. Jones. No, of course not. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Okay. They just — they are rolling with the 
crowd. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. This alternative that you have now — and let 
me congratulate you for being in it. And let me also congratulate 
you for indicating to us how important family is. 

I do not know why, when people are incarcerated, we all of a 
sudden think they do not have the human needs that all of us 
have. 

Can you tell me what is in your future? What do you want to 
do, Mr. Jones, in your future? 

Mr. Jones. Well, I have college in my future. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. And if you had stayed in a criminal justice 
system, incarcerated, would that have been your goal? Do you 
think you would have gotten to that point? 

Mr. Jones. No, I do not think so. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Why don’t you say it loudly? 

Mr. Jones. Because before I was into the CISP program, my 
grades were not good and college was definitely not a goal for me. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. So, you want to say it again. No, you would 
not be directed in that direction. 

Mr. Jones. No 

Ms. Jackson Lee. But now you are. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Professor Shepherd, that is what I want to get 
to. You are the thinker on these questions, or the writer and the 
thinker. 

This whole question of detention and a loose system of sen- 
tencing — and I am talking about when a child is put in a juvenile 
system — and this whole system. 

And I cite a particular state that has suffered, Texas, with a 
whole litany of accusations on sexual abuse of the child by those 
who are responsible for guarding the child — and that is the wrong 
terminology — and the constant abuse of adding sentencing. 

What does that do? And what do we do in the reauthorization to 
even look at the so-called youth commission systems that say they 
have no alternatives but to put children in that kind of setting, 
with untrained persons supervising them? 

Mr. Shepherd. Congresswoman, that is 

Ms. Jackson Lee. And Dr. Woolard, please feel free to jump in. 

Mr. Shepherd. That is where the evidence-based research comes 
in. We know that states that have developed programs in recent 
years, like Missouri, that have proven effective in reducing recidi- 
vism, have done away with the large, central, juvenile correctional 
facilities, the reformatories, and instead have gone to smaller, com- 
munity-based programs. 

They have put their money into hiring well-educated, highly- 
trained staff. They are more staff intensive than they are 
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architecturally intensive. And they have had much fewer problems 
than we have seen in Texas, in Maryland, in Louisiana, in some 
other states, where there have been abuses in the large institu- 
tions. 

And the programs that are most effective, like functional family 
therapy and multi-systemic therapy, are largely community-based 
and non-institutional. They are based on having highly-trained 
staff people who work with the kids in their family, in the commu- 
nity with their peers and in the schools. And that is where the kids 
are going to change their behaviors and be successful. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Do you think that occurs — and Dr. Woolard, 
if you could quickly answer — do you think that occurs if a child has 
done something violent, as well? 

Ms. Woolard. It does. And actually, multi-systemic therapy, 
which Professor Shepherd talked about, actually takes into their 
program serious violent offenders that would have otherwise been 
incarcerated. So, it certainly does. It can. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. So, if we write legislation, we should write it 
in the context of really putting incentives — and I thank you. 
Madam Chair — to change the attitudes of these states. 

Ms. Woolard. Absolutely. But moving towards evidenced-based 
programs that are community based, I think would be positive. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Chairwoman McCarthy. You are welcome. 

Mr. Sarbanes from Maryland? 

Mr. Sarbanes. Thank you. 

This is for Dr. Woolard. 

I am struck by how sort of the brain research part of this discus- 
sion is so reminiscent of the discussions we have been having with 
respect to early childhood education. In other words, where brain 
research is confirming all of the sort of right impulses that we had 
about what should happen at the early childhood stage, and begin- 
ning now to really drive best practices there in ways that were not 
happening before. 

How hopeful are you, and how quickly do you think it will hap- 
pen, that this brain research will start to kick in in a way that will 
start to drive policy with respect to services, juvenile services, and 
so forth? 

And would you hazard a guess at what percentage of the current 
response to these issues is going to end up being aligned with what 
the brain research shows, or will show? 

Ms. Woolard. Although I teach probability and stats, I do not 
think I want to give you a number at this point about that. 

But I am optimistic and hopeful that the brain research, I think 
is an important component of the larger portfolio of research, as I 
was mentioning, on both brain and behavior, that is confirming, I 
think, what the impulses were for the formation of the juvenile 
court and what got lost in some of the debate as we have seen some 
of the more draconian reforms. 

Which is that children and adolescents are different. They are 
still growing. As my grandmother would say, they are done cooking 
yet. And so, we have got to, I think, respect that developmental 
process. 
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The pictures from the brain imaging research I think are compel- 
ling powerful for a lot of people in combination with the behavioral 
research, to say that we do have the opportunity for continued 
growth. It is not finished. And that the focus on intervention and 
rehabilitation is an appropriate way to go. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Great. I cannot wait to tell my 13-year-old son to- 
night that he is not done cooking yet. [Laughter.] 

Thank you. 

Chairwoman McCarthy. Thank you, Mr. Sarbanes. 

I want to thank Mr. Scott and Mr. Forbes from the Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Crime, Terrorism and Homeland Security for 
joining us today, as the Subcommittee on Healthy Families and 
Communities begins its reauthorization process on the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act. 

I want to thank each and every one of you. I think that you can 
tell from the members that were asking you questions, we really 
want to do what we can. We know that — ^you know, obviously, we 
want to work with our young people. We want to make sure that 
they have the best opportunities to have a good life, to be produc- 
tive in this society. 

For too many years we know that we have been spending more 
money on prisons than we have on schools. I would like to see that 
reversed. 

I think that if we get our children young, we are not going to see 
them in prison. We can have certainly equality for all children. And 
I think that is the theme that our speaker, Nancy Pelosi, wants us 
to see this year. 

With the information, we have increased the money, as far as the 
appropriations this year. I think that is a good start. 

So, with that, I would like to say thank you again for indulging 
us and staying here a little bit longer. 

I want to say that, as previously stated, members will have 14 
days to submit additional materials for the hearing record. Any 
member who wishes to submit follow-up questions in writing for 
the witnesses should coordinate with the majority staff within the 
requested time. 

Without objection, this hearing is adjourned. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Altmire follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Jason Altmire, a Representative in Congress 
From the State of Pennsylvania 

Thank you Madam Chair for holding this important hearing on the Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention Act. 

The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act was passed in 1974. Since 
then it has been reauthorized several times, most recently in 2002. The original 
focus of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act was almost exclusively 
on prevention and rehabilitation, however, subsequent reauthorizations of the law 
have put an additional emphasis on more punitive measures. 

As the Education and Labor Committee prepares to reauthorize this legislation, 
it is important that we examine its entire history in order to determine which pro- 
grams and policies have had the greatest impact on preventing juvenile delinquency 
and keeping communities safe. I look forward to working with all of my colleagues 
on this committee to make the Juvenile Justice and Prevention Act as effective as 
possible. 

Thank you again, Madam Chair, for holding this hearing. I 3deld back the balance 
of my time. 
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[Questions for the record sent to Mr. Johnson follow:] 


[VIA ELECTRONIC MAIL] 

July 13, 2007, 


Mr. Derrick K. Johnson, Vice-Chair, 

Arizona Juvenile Justice Commission, State Advisory Group, Mesa, AZ. 

Dear Mr. Johnson: Thank you for testif 5 ring at the July 12th, 2007 joint hearing 
of the Subcommittee on Healthy Families and Communities and the Subcommittee 
on Crime, Terrorism, and Homeland Security. 

Representative Raul Grijalva (D-AZ), a member of the Healthy Families Sub- 
committee, has asked that you respond in writing to the following question: 

Could you talk more about the specific steps that Arizona has taken under the 
DMC mandate? Are there additional ways that the JJDPA could strengthen the 
DMC mandate? 

Please send an electronic version of your written response to the question by COB 
Monday, July 23, 2007 — the date on which the hearing record will close. If you have 
any questions, please contact us. 

Sincerely, 


George Miller, 

Chairman. 


[Response from Mr. Johnson follows:] 


July 23, 2007. 


Hon. George Miller, Chairman, 

Committee on Education and Labor, U.S. House of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

Dear Chairman Miller: Thank you for the opportunity to testify before the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor at the Subcommittee on Healthy Families and Com- 
munities hearing entitled “Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act: Over- 
view and Perspectives,” held on July 12, 2007. 

In response to the request for additional information by Representative Raul 
Grijalva (D-AZ), a member of the Healthy Families Subcommittee, I respectfully 
submit in the following information about the steps Arizona has taken under the 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention (JJDP) Act of 2002 to address the Dis- 
proportionate Minority Contact (DMC) mandate. Reauthorization of the JJDP Act 
would continue to support States’ efforts to address the disproportionality of minor- 
ity youth who are served by the juvenile justice system. Furthermore, and equally 
important to the JJDP Act’s reauthorization is the appropriation of prevention fund- 
ing for programs authorized by the JJDP Act. 

Thank you for the opportunity to provide both written and verbal testimony to 
the importance of the JJDP Act and to provide further information in response to 
Representative Grijalva’s request. 

Respectfully, 


Derrick Johnson, 

Vice Chair, Arizona Juvenile Justice Commission. 


ARIZONA’S DISPROPORTIONATE MINORITY CONTACT INITIATIVES 

Arizona’s State Advisory Group, the Arizona Juvenile Justice Commission, in 
partnership with the Governor’s Division for Children has implemented the fol- 
lowing activities and programs in response to the mandate of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 2002 to address the Disproportionate Minority 
Contact (DMC) within Arizona. These activities include the following: 

• Development of an annually updated Arizona State DMC Plan inclusive of DMC 
Data for state level and three jurisdictions and plans for state and local DMC reduc- 
tion efforts; 

• Establishment of a Statewide DMC Committee; and 

• Funding to support state and local DMC reduction activities 

Arizona’s State Disproportionate Minority Contact (DMC) Plan 

Each year, as part of its mandate to address DMC in Arizona, the Arizona State 
Advisory Group, the Arizona Juvenile Justice Commission, in partnership with the 
Governor’s Division for Children develops a State DMC Plan that outlines Arizona’s 
activities to address DMC. This plan incorporates data for state level DMC meas- 
ures and DMC measure for three jurisdictions (three counties identified for imple- 
menting DMC reduction efforts). The Plan also provides an overview of the State- 
wide DMC Committee and its activities, goals, objectives and anticipated outcomes 
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and accomplishments. Arizona’s DMC plan also includes a summary of the previous 
year’s activities for state level activities and the activities of the three jurisdictions 
as well as planned activities for the coming year. 

As part of the state’s DMC plan, each jurisdiction implementing targeted DMC- 
reduction activities is compl 3 hng with the OJJDP implementation guidelines to in- 
clude Assessment, Interventions, Evaluation/Performance Measures, and Moni- 
toring. In utilizing these guidelines, Arizona has established a system in which Rel- 
ative Rate Index Data (the Relative Rate Index (RRI) is a nationally recognized and 
adopted measure for measuring potential areas of disproportionality). RRI data is 
updated and reviewed at minimum every three years to monitor and track changes 
in DMC trends. Additionally, the state is committed to monitoring and tracking the 
interventions that work to reduce DMC. The state captures and evaluates interven- 
tions against current DMC data to ensure that goals, objectives, activities are tar- 
geting prevention and improvements to the system where DMC occurs. 

Arizona remains in full support of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion Act and will continue to work towards the solutions that will address the dis- 
parate number of minorities in the juvenile justice system. Through efforts at the 
State level, including the commitment of the Arizona Juvenile Justice Commission, 
Arizona will continue to utilize the relative rate index calculations to conduct fur- 
ther analysis and help guide the State’s plan for reducing DMC. 

In November 2006, the Arizona Juvenile Justice Commission held its annual Stra- 
tegic Planning Session and reviewed its current efforts to focus on reducing DMC 
in Arizona and renewed its strategic initiatives that work to address DMC. As dic- 
tated by the core protections of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
Act, the Commission is committed to developing effective strategies and programs 
to address minority youth that come in contact with the juvenile justice system. Es- 
sential to this effort is the establishment of an integrated and comprehensive ap- 
proach to identif 3 hng opportunities for community-level change with respect to polic- 
ing, developing culturally competent assessments and services, and identifying ex- 
isting model programs and available resources to impact the issue. 

State Level Efforts — State DMC Committee 

The Commission’s Statewide DMC Committee, made up of representatives from 
all points of contact within the juvenile justice system and other key juvenile justice 
stakeholders, has been charged with developing a response to the Commission’s 
strategic initiatives around this area. Memberships includes representatives from 
the community, police department, Maricopa County Juvenile Court and Juvenile 
Probation, Pima County Juvenile Court and Juvenile Probation, the Arizona Depart- 
ment of Juvenile Corrections, researchers from the Arizona State University, the Ar- 
izona Criminal Justice Commission, and the Arizona Supreme Court, members of 
the Arizona Juvenile Justice Commission and staff from the Governor’s Division for 
Children. 

Identified as its primarily initiative, the DMC committee is working to utilize the 
data that is gathered on a statewide basis for DMC. Utilizing statewide data col- 
lected through Arizona Administrative Office of the Court’s (AOC) Juvenile On-Line 
Tracking System (JOLTS) and the AOC’s Building Block initiative, the DMC com- 
mittee hopes to target specific causes or contributing factors to increase contact and/ 
or commitment of minority youth with prevention strategies that are applicable and 
address specific county or community factors. 

In its role as a standing committee of the Arizona Juvenile Justice Commission, 
the Disproportionate Minority Contact (DMC) Committee is committed to the fair 
and equitable treatment of minority youth in the Arizona juvenile justice system. 
The DMC Committee continues to collaborate with the Administrative Office of the 
Courts, the Arizona Department of Juvenile Corrections, and other juvenile justice 
stakeholders in addressing DMC. To that end, the DMC Committee developed a se- 
ries of strategic objectives in an effort to identify and address issues that contribute 
to disproportionate minority contact and minority overrepresentation in the Arizona 
juvenile justice system. 

Strategies for 2006-2008 of the Arizona Juvenile Justice Commission’s DMC Com- 
mittee: 

Strategy One: 

Continue to identify and address issues of DMC 

Strategy Two: 

Support, promote and replicate existing model programs that are being used in 
Arizona and nationally 

Strategy Three: 

Collaborate with granting body of AJJC to increase coordination among funding 
sources to fully address gaps 
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Strategy Four: 

Collaborate with other entities to establish statewide benchmarks for data collec- 
tion and analysis 

Strategy Five: 

Support Arizona’s Building Blocks Initiative and Maricopa County and Pima 
County’s DMC-reduction activities 

Funding to support state and local DMC Reduction Activities 

The Arizona Juvenile Justice Commission (AJJC), through the Planning and 
Grants Committee, has made it a priority to continue to fund prevention and inter- 
vention programs that work with minority youth and families as an overall effort 
to address DMC. 

As local prevention efforts continue to do their part in addressing DMC, the Ari- 
zona Juvenile Justice Commission will continue to support systemic efforts to ad- 
dress the overrepresentation of minorities in the juvenile justice system. As noted 
in the list of State’s Priority Juvenile Justice Needs/Problem Statements, there is 
an increased need for delinquency prevention programs and alternatives to deten- 
tion that are culturally appropriate to address the unique needs of at-risk minority 
youth. 

This will be accomplishment by the following implementation steps. 

1. Make funding available to communities for programs that serve as alternatives 
to detention (deinstitutionalization of status offenders, jail removal, alternatives to 
detention and diversion programs that are gender responsive and culturally appro- 
priate). 

2. Make funding available for diversion programs that will divert youth from the 
formal juvenile court process. 

3. Train and educate law enforcement, probation personnel, judges and other juve- 
nile justice professionals on the DMC core requirement parameters. 

4. Provide community-level reports regarding the facilities that effect compliance 
and the community’s current compliance status. 

5. Provide funding that will improve the juvenile justice system including the ap- 
propriate use of research-based programs. 

6. Work with the Building Blocks Initiative that analyzes data in Arizona to accu- 
rately identify decision points within the system that are of greatest concern with 
regard to disproportionate minority contact. 

7. Work with the Pima County Community Advisory Board as they continue to 
address Disproportionate Minority Contact in Pima County. 

8. Work with the Pima County Juvenile Court Center and the JDAI/DMC Execu- 
tive Committee to implement the Annie E Casey Foundation grant for Juvenile De- 
tention Alternative Initiative (JDAI) and Disproportionate Minority Contact. 

9. Fund community programs, training and educational forums to reduce the inci- 
dence of disproportionate minority representation in the juvenile justice system. 

10. Promote collaboration around DMC efforts among the state agencies and orga- 
nizations directly involved with the juvenile justice system, including the Arizona 
Department of Juvenile Corrections, Administrative Office of the Courts and the Ar- 
izona Juvenile Justice Commission. 

During FY2007 and FY2008, the DMC Committee of the AJJC will continue in 
its efforts to identify model program and best practice strategies that could be used 
in Arizona to reduce DMC. A key strategy in this effort has been to include rep- 
resentatives of key community and juvenile justice stakeholders on the DMC Com- 
mittee. DMC Committee representation includes representative members from Mar- 
icopa County, the Arizona Building Blocks Initiative, the PCJCC JDAI/DMC Execu- 
tive Committee, as well as from the Department of Juvenile Corrections. With rep- 
resentation from the PCJCC JDAI Executive Committee, the DMC Committee can 
support as well as learn from the strategies and implementation. 

Local Jurisdiction Efforts 

Jurisdictions conducting targeted DMC reduction activities include Maricopa 
County and Pima County and Yuma County; however, the majority of activities 
have taken place in Maricopa County and Pima County. Yuma County was selected 
as a third jurisdiction for data analysis for its increasing minority population; how- 
ever, currently has fewer programs targeting the areas found with evidence of DMC 
as compared to the other identified jurisdictions. It is important to note that the 
number of juveniles who came in contact with the system in Maricopa County and 
Pima County represent 70% of the total youth who were referred in FY2006. Yuma 
County continued to report the third highest youth referred count in FY2006. 
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Maricopa County 

Utilizing the “Building Blocks” model of the Youth Law Center, the Arizona Su- 
preme Court, with support by the Arizona Juvenile Justice Commission, undertook 
a multi-year project that attempts to reduce minority over-representation in the jus- 
tice system and to promote rational and effective justice policies. 

This project began as a response to the rapidly increasing over-representation of 
young people of color in the justice system. The project proactively addresses the 
concerns of disproportionate minority representation in an integrated multiple-strat- 
egy campaign that includes (1) research, (2) analysis of decision making in the field, 
(3) direct advocacy for minority youth in the justice system, (4) building a constitu- 
ency for change at the local, state, and national level, and (5) development of com- 
munications, media, and public education strategies. 

Included in Arizona’s Building Blocks Initiative is a focus on Maricopa County, 
one of the two jurisdictions with significant targeted DMC-reduction activities. The 
Building Blocks Initiative aims to reduce the over representation of minority youth 
in the justice system through a coordinated effort among state and local stake- 
holders. 

The initial findings of the System Analysis for Maricopa County found that over 
representation was present in three areas of analysis — Arrest, Probation, and within 
Juvenile Corrections. Within the area of arrest, data suggests that over representa- 
tion occurs for Part One and Part Two crimes for minorities. Further analysis is 
being conducted to explore data on police attempts to contact parents, the impact 
of special units targeting specific youth, and explore the feasibility of differentiating 
youth questioned but not arrested compared with those arrested. 

In the area of probation, data suggests that over representation of minority youth 
occurred for youth violating terms of probation as found within the decision to re- 
quest a petition for such violations. This finding occurred for minority youth on 
standard as well as intensive probation. Further analysis will be conducted to assess 
prior offenses and dispositions and impact on movement through system as well as 
the ethnicity of the officer filing the probation violation petition. 

The system analysis and community assessment of Maricopa County also identi- 
fied an area of Maricopa County as having a high concentration of minority youth 
as well as a high number of youth referred to the juvenile court. 

In an effort to reduce the number of youth detained, coupled with data gathered 
from the Maricopa County Juvenile Probation Department that identifies truancy 
as a leading cause of youth referrals to court, targeted intervention programs have 
been implemented to reduce DMC in Maricopa County. Specifically, Maricopa Coun- 
ty’s Gateway Project, the City of Phoenix PASS initiative, the City of Tempo’s Strat- 
egies for Success program, and the Cultural Pride Linking Communities of Chicanos 
Por La Causa, were identified with a component that targets minority youth within 
its delinquency prevention efforts to reduce potential contact with the juvenile jus- 
tice system. 

Two additional activities were either continued or implemented in FY06 with sup- 
port from the findings of the community assessment; these include the Education 
Success Program (ESP) truancy prevention program and an Alternative to Suspen- 
sion program. 

Maricopa County Juvenile Probation Department is implementing the Maricopa 
County Gateway Project. This is a collaboration project funded with Title V preven- 
tion funding that coincides with the ESP program and the Alternative to Suspension 
program, targeting the Cartwright School District and adjacent areas. One strategy 
of the Gateway project is to redirect and refocus already existent resources and pro- 
grams in the community, crate a new collaborative intervention strategy, and target 
at risk and first truancy referrals and their families for intensive intervention serv- 
ices. Truancy has been seen as a “gateway” behavior that places youth at risk for 
future negative activity. Youth from the high-risk areas identified as well as first 
time truancy referrals and their families will enter one of two blue print programs 
selected as part of the Gateway Project — Functional Family Therapy (FFT) and 
Multisystemic Therapy (MST). 

The goal and outcome objectives of the Gateway project are to reduce truancy 
through community collaborations, promote the development and expansion of fam- 
ily centered services, expand communication and cooperation among all youth in- 
volved, augment efforts to prevent re-offending and support individual progress, and 
provide rapid response delivery of services. Data from Maricopa County Juvenile 
Court revealed that a disproportionate number of status offense referrals and addi- 
tional data reveal a high number of truancy referrals from the Maryvale area. This 
program is targeting the Maryvale area, specifically three zip codes identified as 
high risk. 
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The Maricopa County Juvenile Probation Department and community providers, 
Touchstone and Tumbleweed, have partnered with Safe School sites in target zip 
codes to provide evidenced based programs to families. This intervention has dem- 
onstrated effectiveness in assisting families with skills necessary to engage, moti- 
vate, and change behavior. 

These services work not only with the at risk youth, but with the entire family 
to address the family as a system. These services are available, as needed, with bi- 
lingual counselors. The approach of FFT (Functional Family Therapy) and MST 
(Multisystemic Therapy) empower parents with skills and resources to independ- 
ently address the issues that arise when raising teenagers, and provide ways to cope 
with family, peer, school and neighborhood problems. 

Recruitment occurs by enlisting current programs and initiatives within the tar- 
get area. School personnel and Safe School Officers, School Resource Officers, and 
Probation Officers are among those who identify youth in the target areas as most 
at risk of truant behavior and assess the case for referral into the Gateway project. 
Programming is also targeted to youth that have already been referred to Court on 
a truancy referral. 

Additional efforts from Maricopa County Juvenile Probation include its collabo- 
rative project with the City of Phoenix (located within Maricopa County) that coordi- 
nates the activities of its C.U.T.S (Court Unified truancy Suppression) program with 
the City of Phoenix’s at-risk prevention programs. Both programs are targeting high 
rates of minority youth referrals for truancy. 

The truancy prevention program is a collaboration of representatives committed 
to reducing the number of youth, primarily minority youth, which are referred to 
court. This collaboration involves school principals and administrators, Maricopa 
County Juvenile Probation, the City of Phoenix’s Operation AIM (Attendance is 
Mandatory), City of Phoenix Police Department, and City of Phoenix At-Risk Youth 
Division. The Education Success Program (ESP) program was implemented in two 
6th Grade Centers (schools only serving 6th grade students) that opened in the 
2004-2005 school year. Elementary schools within the Cartwright School District 
within Maricopa County fed into the two 6th Grade Centers. 

Maricopa County’s Education Success Program (ESP) pro^am is focused on pro- 
viding prevention and early intervention strategies for at risk youth in the target 
area, which includes a high population of minority youth and families. The ESP pro- 
gram placed a full time Family Resource Officer within the Cartwright School Dis- 
trict to provide intervention efforts for at-risk youth and their families. Referrals 
were directed to the Family Resource Officer to avoid formal court involvement and 
youth and families were directed toward appropriate services. 

During FY06, funding was used to support an Alternative to Suspension program 
in Maricopa County. This program was implemented in the Atkinson Middle School 
District within the Maryvale/Cartwright School District. This school is made up of 
a population of approximately 1,000 students with a demographic breakdown of 80% 
Hispanic, 8% African-American, 10% white and 2% Native American. This school 
district was identified as having an increasing rate of referrals to juvenile court 
along with an increased number of student suspensions. This school was also report- 
ing an increasing number of student suspensions, estimated at 75-100 per year, 
placing a high number of youth at-risk of delinquency, being detained, or not con- 
tinuing on to high school. The goal is this program is to provide an alternative 
school suspension program to allow for continued educational services, coupled with 
behavioral health and human service components also being provided in the stu- 
dents case planning. 

In 2007, Maricopa County Superior Court implemented its Community Services 
Unit. This program will bring together the Juvenile Court, Juvenile Probation, the 
Arizona Department of Economic Security’s CPS unit, and the local Regional Behav- 
ioral Health Provider to provide wrap around services to youth and families who 
come in to contact with tbe court. The CSU will assess and triage referred families 
as well as those who walk in needing service. The goal of the CSU is to divert child 
and families away from formal court or detention involvement by bridging the gap 
between needed services and the court involvement often times needed to access 
such services. Hispanic youth and families are the second highest ethnic group who 
are referred to Maricopa County Juvenile Court. 

Free Arts of Arizona, a non-profit within Maricopa County, was funded to imple- 
ment a delinquency prevention program targeting minority youth. Free Arts of Ari- 
zona will provide a range of activities to youth in shelters, residential, and group 
homes throughout Maricopa County. The current population served by tbis program 
is youth ages 14-18 with ethnic make up of 42% white, 34% Hispanic, 15% African 
American, 5% Native American, and 4% other. This program was selected for its 
target population of youth of color in the child welfare system as a prevention to 
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further system penetration and more importantly, to prevent the flow of youth from 
the dependency system into the juvenile justice system. 

Two alternative to detention programs were awarded formula grant funding to 
begin programs in 2007. Tumbleweed Center for Youth Development will provide 
space for at-risk, runaway and homeless youth ages 11-18. Tumbleweed utilizes var- 
ious outreach efforts to work with local police and detention center intake personnel 
to promote awareness to and provide an alternative to secure holding and placement 
within detention. In addition to providing an alternative to detention, human serv- 
ices, case management. Family Functional Therapy and other counseling and family 
support are available. This program primarily serves Hispanic and African Amer- 
ican youth. 

The Valley of the Sun YMCA was selected to provide an alternative to detention 
in Maricopa County. In partnership with the Maricopa County Juvenile Probation 
Department, the Valley of the Sun YMCA will service youth who live primarily in 
three zip codes considered to be the highest risk for arrest and detention (primary 
zip codes for referral to juvenile court). The program is designed to serve as an al- 
ternative to detention by helping divert youth who would otherwise be detained due 
to limited alternatives in the community. Using a community based, multifaceted 
approach, the YMCA will implement an Evening Reporting Center to increase avail- 
ability of pre-sentencing alternatives and reduce already overcrowding of detention. 
The target population is primarily Hispanic. 

The City of Phoenix continues to operate its prevention program. Personal and 
Student Success (PASS). This intervention program targets a population of at-risk 
youth with a high percentage of minority youth. The City of Phoenix Human Serv- 
ices Department completed a need assessment of the schools and surrounding com- 
munities that are part of the PASS Initiative. The schools partnering in the PASS 
Initiative are Camelback High School, Cesar Chavez High School, and South Moun- 
tain High School. Staff identified Risk Factors and Protective Factors based upon 
the assessment of factors associated with school drop out. 

The strategies and approaches utilized in the PASS Initiative are consistent with 
and build upon state and local efforts. The activities are based on a strong founda- 
tion of research to ensure quality, effective programming. The activities were se- 
lected to guarantee cultural and gender sensitivity and age appropriateness, as 
much of the target population is minority youth. The City markets community and 
City resources that are effective in drop out prevention and recovery, develop a sys- 
tem of service coordination, and expand City and community resources to assist 
schools. One of the most effective programs identified by the Graduate Phoenix Task 
Force was the City of Phoenix Human Services Department’s longitudinal school 
based program. The PASS Initiative is an enhancement and expansion of that high- 
ly successful program. 

The PASS Initiative works with 9th grade students to assist with the transition 
from middle school to high school. The PASS Initiative caseworker provides long- 
term, intensive services to a small target group of at risk students. The complement 
of services is based on an individualized assessment for each student. In addition, 
the Initiative caseworker provides short-term services to the remaining 9th graders. 
The services include classroom presentations, conflict mediation, assessment and re- 
ferrals, and crisis intervention. 

The goals of the PASS Initiative are to demonstrate increased service coordination 
by providing a continuum of comprehensive services to at-risk students, and for stu- 
dents among at the three target schools to demonstrate increased academic success 
and increased social skills and healthy beliefs. Services are being provided to the 
target students that include support groups, skill-building groups, individual sup- 
portive counseling, conflict resolution, and assessments and referrals. The baseline 
data for the students has been established and the final outcomes will be measured 
at the end of the school year. 

In addition to the program activities mentioned above, the Arizona Juvenile Jus- 
tice Commission awarded seven new programs in early 2007 that will target DMC 
reduction activities. Four of these programs will implement delinquency prevention 
efforts primarily serving minority youth. These programs provide community based 
services that work to eliminate contact with various points of the system. Three of 
the programs were funded to provide an alterative to detention. These programs 
specifically target minority youth and zip code and/or community areas identified as 
high arrest and referral areas. Programs activities for FY2007 are outlined below. 

Two additional programs were awarded funding to provide services within the 
City of Phoenix. The City of Phoenix was awarded funding for its Getting Results 
through Encouraging Attendance and Transition (GREAT) Program. This program 
will complement and expand the City’s First Offender Program that provides serv- 
ices to youth, 6 to 17, who have committed their first status offense or misdemeanor 
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offense, primarily referrals for truancy. The goal of this program is to work with 
youth who have been identified as being chronically truant, approaching a formal 
petition to court for having the maximum allowable truancies. Services will include 
individual assessments, case management, conflict resolution workshops, and indi- 
vidual and family counseling. The target population is primarily Hispanic youth. 

Greater Phoenix Youth at Risk, a non-profit program located in Maricopa County, 
will begin its New Pathways Mentoring Program in 2007. This program will target 
at-risk youth ages 14-17; current program population is 66% Hispanic youth. The 
program targets primarily truant, suspended or expelled youth or youth that would 
other otherwise not be in school. While the behavior of these youth would typically 
label them as being delinquent, the majority of youth served by this program have 
yet to be formally charged. 

The City of Tempo’s Strategies for Success program, also within Maricopa County, 
continued in FY2006. The program was implemented in the fall FY2004 and identi- 
fied among its target populations at-risk youth to include a high percentage of mi- 
nority youth. The Strategies for Success is a collaborative effort between the City 
of Tempo, Community Services Department, Tempo Elementary School District, 
Scales Professional Development Elementary School and Gilliland Middle School, 
and the East Valley Boys and Girls Club. 

As a part of its needs assessment, data from the City of Tempo showed that a 
significant portion of referrals to juvenile court came from Gilliland Middle School 
students in the Tempo Elementary School District and that Gilliland Middle School 
student test scores are the among the lowest in the district. Primary goals and ob- 
jectives of the Strategies for Success program include a reduction of Gililland stu- 
dents’ involvement in delinquent and other risky behaviors as measured by a de- 
crease Gililland students referrals to juvenile court by 10% after two years and to 
have youth participation in one or more of the proposed programs as measured by 
increase in knowledge of personal and social competency skills by at least 10% at 
the end of the program cycle. 

Identified needs include bilingual counseling services for students and their fami- 
lies and structured after-school activities and tutoring services for Gililland Middle 
students. Through 2006, bilingual counseling services were provided to 91 partici- 
pants, primarily between the ages of 5 and 11; 63 of the 91 participants were His- 
panic or Latino. Intervention programs targeting minority youth in 2006 served 195 
bigh school aged youth; 57% of participants were Hispanic or Latino; 15% of partici- 
pants were Black or African American. 

Another agency targeting delinquency prevention and alternatives to detention for 
youth in the City of Tempe, Tempo School District is Chicanos Por La Causa. Fund- 
ing to support tbis agency began with the 2004 funding cycle to implement its Cul- 
tural Pride Linking Communities program in two middle schools within the Tempe 
Elementary School District. The specific high-risk neighborhoods associated with 
these two sites are the El Rio and La Victoria neighborhoods in Tempe. The Cul- 
tural Pride Linking Communities program is a comprehensive and holistic approach 
that includes participation of youth and their families in the program. The program 
participants are Chicane or other ethnic and economically disadvantaged students 
and their families. Parent and siblings of participant youth were also served. 

Pima County 

Pima County Juvenile Court Center (PCJCC) has long been focused on efforts 
that work to address youth of color being over-represented in the juvenile justice 
system. In 1997, an Intercultural Relations position was created. In 2002, the Na- 
tional Center for Juvenile Justice conducted a technical assistance project to guide 
PCJCC in implementing interventions to reduce Disproportionate Minority Contact 
(DMC). The presiding judge also reconvened the Community Advisory Board, which 
took on the task of assisting PCJCC in addressing DMC, and created the Minority 
Overrepresentation Work Group. In 2003, the Pima County Juvenile Court Director 
crafted a PCJCC DMC Action Plan, and in 2004, PCJCC appointed the court’s first 
DMC coordinator. 

In 2004, the Pima County Juvenile Court Center spearheaded the Pima County 
DMC Initiative with a community event. The Pima County Juvenile Court Commu- 
nity Advisory Board, in partnership with the Pima County Juvenile Court and the 
Minority Over-representation Committee, held a symposium regarding Dispropor- 
tionate Minority Contact (DMC) in the Pima County juvenile justice system. There 
were 60 participants in attendance at the six-hour symposium, representing a cross 
section of the community and the juvenile justice system. This event brought to- 
gether key stakeholders that included community policy-decision makers, local elect- 
ed official, judges, community service providers, law enforcement, faith-base leaders, 
juvenile court officials, and youth advocates to discuss and set a course of action to 
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address the issue of disproportionate minority contact within the juvenile justice 
continuum in Pima County. 

A goal of the Pima County Symposium was to create an organization or governing 
body to organize the data collection, system analysis, and activities and information 
sharing regarding the Pima County DMC Initiative. Following the DMC symposium, 
a DMC Executive Committee was established. This executive board is made up of 
key stakeholders that will be tasked with reviewing the system analysis data as 
well as conducting a comprehensive review of the detention risk assessment form. 

In October 2004, Pima County was selected as an Annie E. Casey Foundation rep- 
lication site for the Juvenile Detention Alternative Initiative (JDAI). The Pima 
County Juvenile Court Center (PCJCC) has also partnered with the W. Haywood 
Burns Institute to address the issue of DMC. PCJCC is the first JDAI site in the 
nation to implement the Juvenile Detention Alternative Initiative with the work of 
the W. Haywood Burns Institute at the inception of the initiative. 

The objectives of the JDAI are to safely eliminate inappropriate or unnecessary 
use of secure detention, minimize failures to appear in court and incidence of delin- 
quent behavior, and well as to improve conditions in secure detention facilities. The 
JDAI and DMC collaboration that has been established involves key community and 
juvenile justice stakeholders. The PCJCC JDAI/DMC Executive Committee includes: 
the Tucson Police Department, Chicanes Por La Causa, the Tucson Indian Center, 
the School Districts of Tucson Unified and Sunnyside, the Offices of the Pima Coun- 
ty Attorney and Public Defender, the Regional Behavioral Health Authority, the De- 
partment of Economic Security Child Protective Services, and the Pima Count Juve- 
nile Court. The focus of the three-year grant is to create safe alternatives to confine- 
ment for children accused of committing crimes. 

With the announcement of the AECF grant, the Pima County DMC Executive 
Board became the JDAI/DMC Executive Committee and serves as the oversight 
body for the JDAI project and plan implementation. Additionally, the Chief of Police 
in Pima County has endorsed the DMC reduction plan and integrated the plan into 
the strategic plan of the Pima County Police Department. 

The JDAI/DMC Executive Committee is currently focusing on two strategies. One 
focus includes the JDAI project and associated activities. A second focus of the Exec- 
utive Committee is a review of Pima County’s risk assessment and detention screen- 
ing tool. An additional strategy involves training of judicial staff using the Casey 
Family Programs of Arizona curriculum, “Undoing Racism.” This training is used 
to discuss racism among judges and other staff and community members involved 
with youth. 

During 2006, Pima County continued its community assessment and data collec- 
tion activities. The System Analysis for Pima County is currently being imple- 
mented and involves a review of data covering a ten-year period and assesses nu- 
merous points of contact with youth. These points include paper referral detainment 
of youth, detention, disposition to probation and juvenile corrections, and violations 
of probation. Variables in the system analysis for Pima County include but are not 
limited to ethnicity, race, gender, socioeconomic status, and severity of offense. 

During FY2006, PCJCC staff completed a comprehensive profile of children in de- 
tention. Factors considered include age, race/ethnicity, gender, nature of offense or 
referral, day/time of arrest, and length of stay in detention. PCJCC Information 
Technology staff created geo-maps identifying the residence of detained minors. Ad- 
ditional geographic-related data was compiled from law enforcement, behavioral 
health, and other sources. This data is being used to identify specific strategies to 
reduce the inappropriate use of detention and disproportionate contact. 

Successes noted in 2006 include: 

• Average daily population in detention (ADP) reduced from 173 in 2004 to 135 
in 2005 and continued to decrease into 2006 

• Average daily population of African American juveniles reduced from 20 in Q1 
of 2005 to 13 in Q1 of 2006 

• Average daily population of Native American juveniles reduced from 18 in Q1 
of 2005 to 11 in Q1 of 2006 

• Average len^h of stay (ALOS) in detention reduced from 16.83 days in 2004 
to 14.11 days in 2005 

• Average length of stay for African American juveniles reduced from 22 days in 
Q1 of 2005 to 12 days in Q1 of 2006 

• Average length of stay for Hispanic juveniles reduced from 16 days in Q1 of 
2005 to 14 in Q1 of 2006 

• Ayerage length of stay for Native American juveniles reduced from 24 days in 
Q1 of 2005 to 19 in Q1 of 2006 

Source: Pima County Juvenile Court Center 
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Additional accomplishments in FY06 were completed around specific problems 
areas. These include: 

Risk Assessment Instrument: With technical assistance from the Annie E. Casey 
Foundation, this group has reviewed and revised the screening tool used to deter- 
mine whether a minor will be detained, by removing subjective factors and other 
criteria that may result in inappropriate detention, specifically of minority youth. 
Data revealed a significant amount of detention intake overrides (70%) were falling 
into two categories: Family dysfunction/Domestic Violence and Substance Abuse. 

Provisional Warrants: This group has developed a modified warrant and related 
procedures to be used in cases where a minor fails to appear for a court hearing 
but does not appear to be a threat to the community. Probation officers will have 
the discretion not to arrest minors subject to such warrants where it appears that 
the parents will assure the minor’s attendance at the next hearing. 

Ad Hoc Target Site: Two areas were identified in the community from which a 
high percentage of minority youth are referred to the detention center. The Execu- 
tive Committee and the DMC Coordinator is beginning to implement a strategy to 
work in partnership with these local communities to identify ways in which arrests 
can be avoided or minors released from detention with appropriate services and su- 
pervision in place. 

Probation Violators: A large percentage of the detention populations are minors 
on probation who commit “technical” violations of the conditions of probation (e.g., 
curfew violations, failure to attend school, etc.) This group will develop a profile of 
this population and develop strategies to avoid inappropriate use or overuse of de- 
tention as a sanction. 

Decision to Detain: A period of time in detention is often sought by prosecutors 
and probation officers as a consequence when a juvenile repeatedly violates the con- 
ditions of probation. The use of a graduated response system is also a key principle 
of the National Council of Juvenile and Family Court Judges Juvenile Delinquency 
Guidelines, which PCJCC is implementing as part of their Model Delinquency Court 
project. An internal court committee is reviewing the probation conditions and de- 
veloping a ^aduated response system to ensure the use of consistent and appro- 
priate criteria in making the decision to request detention as a consequence. 

Length of Stay: In 2006, the PCJCC Detention Division has fully implemented the 
“Step Up” program for all detained juveniles. This behavioral education program 
pairs detained youth with detention staff mentors, improves their decision-making 
skills, and prepares them to return to the community without re-offending. Initim 
surveys show that youth completing the program believe that it has helped them 
make positive changes and better decisions, has taught them to be accountable for 
their actions, and has prepared them to return to school or employment. Collabo- 
rating with Davis Monthan Air Force Base, Detention has also begun a community 
mentor program, pairing over 100 service personnel with detained juveniles to pro- 
vide a positive and supportive relationship both in detention and back in the com- 
munity. 

Alternatives to Detention: Juvenile probation is currently maximizing the use of 
electronic monitors as an alternative to detention. The court is also in discussion 
with a community provider to expand it current services to support a day/evening 
reporting center. Juveniles needing increased structure and supervision can be re- 
leased on condition that they attend this center after school, where they can receive 
additional services such as tutoring, substance abuse counseling, and behavior edu- 
cation. The court has also committed to developing a pre-adjudication community 
supervision program. 

Analysis of the RAI data has revealed two specific areas needing alternatives: ju- 
veniles charged with domestic violence and chronic substance abusers. Juveniles 
charged with domestic violence are arrested and usually cannot safely be returned 
to their homes immediately. With a grant in 2005 from the United States Bureau 
of Justice Administration, the court has hired a domestic violence coordinator who 
will work with probation and community stakeholders to develop alternatives to ar- 
rest as well as to detention. 

Neighborhood Pilots: The Executive Committee reviewed comprehensive demo- 
graphic and referral data to identify two neighborhoods with strong leadership, sig- 
nificant Hispanic and African American populations, and high numbers of referrals 
to the Juvenile Court. PCJCC is partnering with the A’ Mountain and Sunnyside/ 
Elvira neighborhoods with a goal of developing community-based alternatives to de- 
tention that will have the most beneficial impact, particularly on youth of color. The 
first step in that process has been the completion of a community profile for each 
neighborhood. Working with over 150 community leaders, parents, court-involved ju- 
veniles and other youth, a subcommittee has completed neighborhood mapping, de- 
veloped a community matrix of services, and conducted focus groups to complete the 
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profiles. When the profile reports are complete, the Executive Committee will work 
with the neighborhoods to identify and develop neighborhood-based strategies and 
alternatives to detention. 

Because native youth are not concentrated in any specific geographic area, a dif- 
ferent strategy was needed to address issues facing this population. Pima County 
Juvenile Court reached out to both the Tohono O’odham Nation and the Pasqua 
Yaqui Tribe, and begun to meet on a regular basis to establish an ongoing dialogue 
on native youth. The Court has invited tribal spiritual leaders to meet with native 
youth in detention and provide spiritual services to them. Detention staff is also 
working with tribal service providers to increase communication and enhance con- 
tinuity of services once a youth is released to the community. 

Education Subcommittee: substantial numbers of youth involved in the juvenile 
justice system are failing to receive the education they need to succeed in life. Many 
are either not enrolled in school, or have been suspended or expelled as a result of 
the behavior that brought them into detention. Many have unmet needs for special 
education. And, the more their education is interrupted by periods of detention, the 
farther behind they fall. 

Although not expressly made a part of the original strategic plan, a subcommittee 
including the leadership of two of the largest school districts in Pima County are 
examining issues arising from the juncture between schools and the Juvenile Court. 
The first task is to collate and compare data from the two systems to identify and 
create a profile of the youth. This data will be used to examine school discipline, 
arrest and charging policies and practices, to determine the extent to which they 
contribute to inappropriate juvenile detention. 

This subcommittee will also consider the creation of school-based councils in the 
two pilot neighborhoods (’A’ Mountain and Sunnyside/Elvira) to develop ways to re- 
duce referrals to the juvenile justice system and improve educational outcomes for 
court-involved youth. 

Pima County Juvenile Court Center also utilizes funding to support the Pima 
County Northwest Community Justice Center in operating a community assessment 
center and alternative to detention with intensive intervention programming. The 
program offers a continuum of services and programs for juveniles and their fami- 
lies, including mentoring, drug screening, cognitive skills building, and family coun- 
seling. 

In 2007, Pima County Juvenile Court Center will continue to develop interven- 
tions that support service delivery in non-detention settings, redistribute court re- 
sources to implement necessary interventions, evaluate interventions in relation to 
intended outcomes, and develop and maintain best practices for those youth who do 
require detention. 

The Pima County Juvenile Court Center, as part of its JDAI/DMC Initiative, has 
identified the following three priorities for 2006/2007 : 

• Stakeholders ensure that key decisions are not adversely affected by cultural 
or language factors; 

• Develop and implement a system of graduated responses for delinquent behav- 
ior and violations of probation, both pre-and post-dispositions, including both sanc- 
tions and therapeutic/remedial interventions; 

• Ensure the availability of appropriate services and placements to facilitate and 
support the safe release of medium-risk minors. 

planned Activities for Pima County Juvenile Court Center in FY2007, as part of 
its overall DMC reduction efforts, include a focus of the following areas: 

• Establish communication strategies: to orient PCJCC staff, stakeholders and 
the general community as to the developed DMC/JDAI values, vision and goals; to 
provide timely up-dates regarding the various systems changes being implemented; 
to develop a DMC/JDAI cadre of trainers within PCJCC that will work with staff 
and newly hired staff; and to devise the mechanisms to continually obtain input and 
feedback from staff, stakeholders, parents and youth. 

• Conduct Community Asset Mapping: in early 2007, PCJCC completed the first 
phase of its Community Profile. The Community Profile includes a Service Matrix 
of all program services for youth in the designated target site area. The next phase 
is to conduct a physical mapping of the target site area and compile information into 
a synthesized report of community strengths, challenges, and needs. This informa- 
tion will be used to identify approach alternatives that meet the needs and caps of 
these communities. 

• Develop specific community-based alternatives: to provide alternatives to deten- 
tion in the local communities where youth live for the low and medium risk youth 
who would otherwise be detained and/or have no services. 
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• Implement evaluation: continue to conduct and review periodic evaluations of 
the DMC/JDAI work plans to determine the outcomes, revise work plan if necessary, 
compare data results with calendar year 2003 baseline date. 

• Establish a Single DMC/JDAI Master Action Plan: to incorporate the Juvenile 
Detention Alternatives Initiatives (JDAI) and the Ha3rwood Burns Institute strate- 
gies into the PCJCC DMC original action plan and to monitor and track progress. 

• Implement Focus groups: to obtain information from youth and parents about 
what works, and what could be improved about the Juvenile Justice System and 
other community services, and evaluate the allocation of resources to consider other 
appropriate alternatives. 

• Broaden base of DMC champions: Identify, recruit and orient new target com- 
munity stakeholders to join in the reduction of DMC. 

• Detention Self-Inspection: PCJCC has completed its Detention Self Inspection 
that includes a review of 175 points. 

Pima County Alternative to Detention Programs 

In early 2007, Pima County Juvenile Court was awarded funding to implement 
an additional detention alternative program. The need for this program was identi- 
fied as part of the system analysis, community assessment, and various data collec- 
tion and review efforts conducted as part of Pima County’s JDAI/DMC Initiative. As 
stated previously, an analysis of the Risk Assessment Instrument data revealed two 
specific areas needing alternatives: juveniles charged with domestic violence and 
chronic substance abusing youth. A further review of data revealed that juvenile do- 
mestic violence poses a serious and complex issue. Pima County Juvenile Court Cen- 
ter annually receives approximately 1,500 youth referrals for domestic violence of- 
fenses. Due to law enforcement guidelines, half of the youth arrested for these 
charges are brought to the detention center. 

Pima County Juvenile Court recognized that many of these youth were detained 
primarily because an appropriate alternative did not exist. Using formula grant 
funding, PCJCC will establish a Domestic Violence Reception Center to provide a 
community-based, non-secure facility to serve as an alternative to detention as well 
as an alternative to arrest. This Center will utilize existing support services within 
the county to provide a range of services such as short-term respite, placement for 
youth requiring longer stays, crisis intervention services, and assessments for refer- 
rals to local behavioral health service providers. 

Yuma County 

As noted earlier, Yuma County was selected as the third jurisdiction as this coun- 
ty has a significant minority youth population. The Yuma County Juvenile Justice 
Center began a court improvement project in early 2004 that consists of imple- 
menting recommendations made under a technical assistance project by OJJDP that 
include establishing a DMC committee, contracting for youth and family services for 
delinquency prevention and intervention efforts targeting Hispanic youth, increasing 
capacity and use of alternatives to detention to reduce secure detention of youth of- 
fenders and youth who violate conditions of probation. 

Yuma County Juvenile Justice Center is currently utilizing funding to support di- 
version and alternative to detention services for youth. The program serves both 
probationers and non-probationers who are detained at the Yuma County Juvenile 
Detention facility. Ages served ranges from 12 to 17 years of age and include both 
male and female detainees. The goal of the program is to deter and minimize recidi- 
vism rate of juveniles returning to the Yuma County Detention Center by providing 
pro-active skills necessary to prevent future delinquent behavior and substance 
abuse. 

Yuma County is currently consulting with both Maricopa County and Pima Coun- 
ty to review each jurisdiction’s DMC reduction efforts, strategies, challenges and 
successes. It is anticipated that Yuma County may establish a group to begin imple- 
menting targeted reduction activities in 2007. 

Arizona remains in full support of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion Act and will continue to work towards the solutions that will address the dis- 
parate number of minorities in the juvenile justice system. Through efforts at the 
State level, including the commitment of the Arizona Juvenile Justice Commission, 
Arizona will continue to utilize the relative rate index calculations to conduct fur- 
ther analysis and help guide the State’s plan for reducing DMC. 

As dictated by the core protections of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Act, the Arizona Juvenile Justice Commission is committed to developing 
effective strategies and programs to address minority youth that come in contact 
with the juvenile justice system. Essential to this effort is the establishment of a 
continued, integrated and comprehensive approach to identifying opportunities for 
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community-level change with respect to policing, developing culturally competent as- 
sessments and services, and identif 3 dng existing model programs and available re- 
sources to impact the issue. 


[Additional submission by Mr. Johnson follows:] 

A CAMPAIGN OF THE JUVENILE JUSTICE & DELINQUENCY 
PREVENTION COALITION 

the collective voice of more than 150 organizations nationwide 

JJDPA Statement of Principles 

We, the undersigned, urge the Congress to adhere to the following four principles 
in approaching the Reauthorization of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion Act (JJDPA). These principles are grounded in research and their efficacy un- 
derscored by the fact that the JJDPA has for more than 30 years provided direction 
and support for juvenile justice system improvement and, thereby, significantly con- 
tributed to the diminution of juvenile crime and delinquency. 

I. Keep children and youth out of the justice system: Whenever possible, keep chil- 
dren and youth out of the juvenile and criminal justice systems by addressing their 
needs and those of their families early and effectively. 

II. Ensure equity and competence: Do everything possible to ensure equity and 
competence with regard to race, ethnicity, culture, language, gender and sexual ori- 
entation, in legal representation before the courts and throughout all system prac- 
tices and policies. 

III. Ensure responses appropriate to a young person’s age and stage of develop- 
ment: Do ever 3 dhing possible to ensure that children and youth in the justice system 
are treated in an ageappropriate manner and provided with developmentally appro- 
priate, evidence-based services and supports. Ensure, when needed, that sanctions 
are appropriate to a youth’s age and offense. 

IV. Strengthen the federal partnership with state and local governments: 
Strengthen the federal role in supporting state and local needs by providing suffi- 
cient resources and appropriations for jurisdictions to effectively implement the 
JJDPA, to fully comply with its core requirements/protections and to ensure state 
and local adherence to high standards of performance. 

What is the JJDPA? 

Why care? 

Each year, juvenile courts handle an estimated 1.6 million delinquency cases and 
adjudicate youth delinquent in nearly 7 of every 10 petitioned cases. The daily cen- 
sus of youth under age 18 who are incarcerated is 97,000 — yet, it is estimated that 
25 percent of them are detained while awaiting placement or court proceedings. 
Many youth who are confined are nonviolent and highly amenable to the benefits 
of rehabilitative services and supports provided in non-institutional home and com- 
munity based settings. Juveniles in the courts have been shown to suffer from high- 
er than average incidence of mentaVbehavioral health problems, learning disabilities 
and school failure, as well as under-addressed family intervention and support 
needs. Moreover, for more than two decades, state-level data have shown that youth 
of color have been overrepresented at every stage of the juvenile justice system. 

Additionally, some researchers estimate as many as 200,000 youth have their 
cases processed in adult criminal court each year as a result of prosecutorial or judi- 
cial waiver, statutory exclusion for certain offense categories, or because they reside 
in states with a lower age of criminal jurisdiction (age 16 or 17). On any given day, 
an estimated 7,000 youth under the age of 18 are inmates in adult jails, of these 
90% are being held “as adults.” Youth who are not under the jurisdiction of the ju- 
venile court are not covered by the JJDPA’s core requirements/protections. 

Right now, juvenile arrest rates are at historically low rates — lower than any lev- 
els recorded since the 1980s. Nationwide, law enforcement agencies arrest approxi- 
mately 2.2 million persons under the age of 18 each year, yet in nearly half of all 
cases the most serious charges are larcenytheft, simple assault, a drug abuse/liquor 
law violation or disorderly conduct. Furthermore, research indicates that youth of 
color are detained more often and for longer periods of time than their white coun- 
terparts for the same low level offenses. 

The continuing success of effective juvenile crime prevention and deterrence de- 
pends on Congress strengthening both the provisions of the JJDPA, as well as the 
funding resources needed to fulfill such provisions to the greatest possible extent. 

Data sources: Snyder, Howard N. and Sickmund, Melissa. 2006. Juvenile Offend- 
ers and Victims: 2006 National Report. Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Jus- 
tice, Office of Justice Programs, Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
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tion. www.ncjj.org; Coalition for Juvenile Justice, 2005. Childhood on Trial: The 
Failure of Trying and Sentencing Youth in Adult Criminal Court, Washington, DC. 
www.juvjustice.org 

How could adherence to these principles guide JJDPA reauthorization? 

I. Keep children and youth out of the justice system: Whenever possible, keep chil- 
dren and youth out of the juvenile and criminal justice systems by addressing their 
needs and those of their families early and effectively. 

• Continuum of Care: Support an array of prevention and intervention strategies 
for children and families in collaboration with providers of educational, medical, 
mental/behavioral health, after school, workforce development services, and others, 
utilizing theory- and evidence-based practices. 

• Detention Alternatives: Develop and sustain community- and family-based al- 
ternatives to locked detention, both pre- and post-adjudication. 

• Effective Reentry and Reconnection: Help young people leave the system, return 
home and stay home. Provide for effective reconnection to schools, families, commu- 
nity-based family support and/or counseling, jobs, and housing, upon release from 
confinement. 

II. Ensure equity and competence: Do everything possible to ensure equity and 
competence with regard to race, ethnicity, culture, language, gender and sexual ori- 
entation, in legal representation before the courts and throughout all system prac- 
tices and policies. 

• Reduce Racial and Ethnic Disparities: Given disproportionately high represen- 
tation of youth of color in the justice system, it is imperative to direct major federal 
resources to states/localities to implement system-change strategies designed to re- 
duce racial and ethnic disparities. In turn, states/localities should report their 
progress in reducing racial/ethnic disparities, as well any forms of differential treat- 
ment of youth of color as compared with their white counterparts, at all stages from 
surveillance/arrest to reentry. 

• Cultural and Linguistic Competence: At all system contact points, services and 
supports given to children, youth and families, as well as institutional conditions, 
must be linguistically and culturally competent. 

• Due Process Rights: The promise of due process rights for juveniles remains 
largely unfulfilled. Jurisdictions should ensure that youth have timely access to 
competent and qualified defense counsel and are required to consult with counsel 
prior to waiving their constitutional right to such counsel. 

• Ensure Safety: All populations of youth, especially those who have proven sus- 
ceptible to harm such as girls, lesbian, gay, bisexual and transgender youth, and 
children with serious mental/behavioral health concerns, must be safe when in the 
care or custody of the justice system. 

III. Ensure responses appropriate to a young person’s age and stage of develop- 
ment: Do ever 3 dhing possible to ensure that children and youth in the justice system 
are treated in an ageappropriate manner and provided with developmentally appro- 
priate, evidencedbased services and supports. Ensure, when needed, that sanctions 
are appropriate to a youth’s age and offense. 

• Incentives: Provide incentives to state and local jurisdictions to develop and im- 
plement developmentally appropriate services and supports for children and families 
that emphasize limited system contact and research-driven approaches to youth de- 
velopment. 

• Normal Adolescent Behavior vs. Delinquency: Guard against juvenile and crimi- 
nal justice system responses that are unduly punitive, criminalize normal adolescent 
behavior or assume that youth competence and culpability equals that of adults. 

• Restorative Justice: In response to offending, implement policies, programs and 
practices that seek to restore the victim and the community and hold the youth of- 
fender accountable. 

• Take Steps to Extend Federal Protections to All Youth Until Age 18 or Older: 
Provide incentives for states to take necessary steps to ensure that the four JJDPA 
Core Requirements/Protections are applied as faithfully as possible to all youth until 
the age of 18, or to youth older than age 18 who are under extended juvenile juris- 
diction, whether they have been tried in the juvenile or criminal court. 

IV. Strengthen the federal partnership with state and local governments: 
Strengthen the federal role in supporting state and local needs by providing suffi- 
cient resources and appropriations for jurisdictions to effectively implement the 
JJDPA, to fully comply with its core requirements/protections and to ensure state 
and local adherence to high standards of performance. 

• Optimal Funding: Ensure that funding authorizations in the JJDPA are pro- 
vided at optimally effective levels to fulfill the all of the mandates of the JJDPA, 
as well as those contained in related juvenile justice programs, such as the Juvenile 
Accountability Block Grant (JABG) program. 
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• Grants for State/Local Needs: Ensure that the federal role under the JJDPA is 
responsive to state-identified/locally-identified needs and the State Plan process, in- 
cluding field-hased and field-stren^hening research and evaluation to refine and ex- 
pand the array of best and evidence-based practices. 

• Performance Measures: Establish and support states and localities to set, imple- 
ment and monitor performance measures for achieving the highest possible stand- 
ards for safe, effective and competence-building systems, programs, policies and 
practices. Provide resources to support training, technical assistance and informa- 
tion dissemination in line with state needs. 

We, the undersigned organizations and leaders, seek the support of Congress to 
see the aforementioned principles are assured in the Reauthorization of the federal 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act (JJDPA): 

NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Academy of Criminal Justice Sciences, Policy Section 
American Correctional Association 
American Probation and Parole Association 
American Psychiatric Association 
Asian Law Caucus 

Asian Pacific American Legal Center (APALC) 

ATTIC Correctional Services 

Bazelon Center for Mental Health Law 

Camp Fire USA 

Campaign for Youth Justice 

Center for Children’s Law and Policy 

Center for Juvenile Justice Reform and Systems Integration, Georgetown University 

Child Welfare League of America 

Children’s Defense Fund 

Coalition for Juvenile Justice 

Correctional Education Association 

Council of Juvenile Correctional Administrators 

Covenant House 

Federation of Families for Children’s Mental Health 
International CURE Generations 
United Girls Inc. 

Justice Policy Institute 

Juvenile Law Center 

Legal Action Center 

Mental Health America 

Muslim Public Affairs Council 

National Alliance for Faith and Justice 

National Alliance to End Homelessness 

National Association for Children of Alcoholics 

National Association of Counties 

National Association of Criminal Defense Lawyers 

National Association of Home Builders 

National Center for Youth Law 

National Collaboration for Youth 

National Community Education Association 

National Council of La Raza 

National Disability Rights Network 

National H.I.R.E. Network 

National Human Services Assembly 

National Juvenile Defender Center 

National Juvenile Justice Network 

National Network for Youth 

National Parent Teacher Association 

National Partnership for Juvenile Services 

National Recreation and Park Association 

National Urban League Policy Institute 

National Youth Advocate Program 

Penal Reform International 

Physicians for Human Rights 

Residential Care Consortium 

Southern Poverty Law Center 

The National Center for Lesbian Rights 

The Sentencing Project 
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Unitarian Universalist Association of Congregations 
United Church of Christ, Justice and Policy Ministries 

United Methodist Church, General Board of Church and Society Voices for Amer- 
ica’s Children 

W. Haywood Burns Institute 
YMCA of the USA 
Youth Law Center 


STATE AND LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Alabama: 

Alabama Disabilities Advocacy Program Alabama Youth Justice Coalition Children 
First Foundation Legal Aid Society of Birmingham Prodigal Child Project 
Southern Juvenile Defender Center The Ordinary People Society 

Alaska: 

Gastineau Human Services Corporation 
Arizona: 

Arizona Juvenile Justice Commission — The Arizona State Advisory Group Chil- 
dren’s Action Alliance Friendly House 

California: 

Asian and Pacific Islander Youth Advocacy Network (AYAN) California State Juve- 
nile Officers’ Association Center for Juvenile Law and Policy, Loyola Law School 
Los Angeles Leadership Academy Mothers for Peace Pacific Juvenile Defender 
Center Para Los Ninos Watts/Century Latino Organization Youth Justice Coali- 
tion/Free L.A. 

Colorado: 

Pendulum Foundation 
Connecticut: 

Center for Children’s Advocacy, University of Connecticut School of Law Connecticut 
Juvenile Justice Alliance Office of the Child Advocate, State of Connecticut 

Delaware: 

Delaware Center for Justice Delaware Collaboration for Youth 
District of Columbia: 

Justice 4 DC Youth! Coalition Latin American Youth Center 
Florida: 

Children’s Campaign, Inc. Florida Keys Children’s Shelter, Inc. Latino Leadership 
Inc. Law Offices of Public Defender Bennett H. Brummer, 11th Judicial Circuit 
Redlands Christian Migrant Association 

Illinois: 

Child Care Association of Illinois Illinois Collaboration on Youth Illinois Parent 
Teacher Association John Howard Association of Illinois Juvenile Justice Initia- 
tive Law Office of the Cook County Public Defender Youth Network Council 

Indiana: 

Indiana Juvenile Justice Task Force, Inc. Leadership & Renewal Outfitters 
Kansas: 

Kansas Advisory Group on Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention — The Kan- 
sas State Advisory Group 

Louisiana: 

Families and Friends of Louisiana’s Incarcerated Children (FFLIC) Juvenile Justice 
Project of Louisiana 

Maryland: 

Maryland Juvenile Justice Coalition 
Massachusetts: 

Citizens for Juvenile Justice Criminal Justice Institute, Harvard Law School 
Michigan: 

Michigan Council on Crime and Delinquency 
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Mississippi: 

Mississippi Youth Justice Project 
Missouri: 

Missouri Juvenile Justice Association Youth In Need 
Nebraska: 

Voices for Children in Nebraska 
Nevada: 

East Las Vegas Community Development Corporation 
New Hampshire: 

Child and Family Services of New Hampshire 
New Jersey: 

Northeast Juvenile Defender Center 
New Mexico: 

Hands Across Cultures New Mexico Children, Youth and Families Department — 
The New Mexico State Advisory Group New Mexico Council on Crime and De- 
linquency 

New York: 

New York Juvenile Justice Coalition Goodhope Youth Home, Inc. Center for Com- 
munity Alternatives Youth Represent 

North Carolina: 

Action for Children North Carolina 
North Dakota: 

Lutheran Social Services of North Dakota 
Ohio: 

Alliance of Child Caring Service Providers Children’s Defense Fund of Ohio Juvenile 
Justice Coalition (Ohio) Law Office of the Montgomery County, Ohio Public De- 
fender North East Ohio Health Services Voices for Ohio’s Children Juvenile 
Justice Initiative 

Oregon: 

Partnership for Safety and Justice Salem/Keizer Coalition for Equality 
Pennsylvania: 

Community Commitment Inc. Congreso de Latinos Unidos Juvenile Detention Cen- 
ters’ Association of PA 

South Dakota: 

Parents Who Care Coalition 
Tennessee: 

Latino Memphis, Inc. Tennessee Commission on Children and Youth (TCCY) — The 
Tennessee State Advisory Group 

Texas: 

Southwest Key Program Tejano Center for Community Concerns Texas Coalition 
Advocating Justice for Juveniles 

Utah: 

Utah Commission on Criminal Justice and Juvenile Justice — The Utah State Advi- 
sory Group 

Vermont: 

South Royalton Legal Clinic at Vermont Law School Children and Family Council 
for Prevention Programs — The Vermont State Advisory Group 

Virginia: 

Citizens United for Rehabilitation of ErrantsVirginia, Inc. JustChildren Program of 
the Legal Aid Justice Center MidAtlantic Juvenile Defender Center, University 
of Richmond Law School Virginia Coalition for Juvenile Justice 

Washington: 

TeamChild Washington Defender Association 
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Wisconsin: 

Counseling Center of Milwaukee, Inc. La Casa de Esperanza, Inc. La Causa Wis- 
consin Council on Children and Families 


[Internet link to the Coalition for Juvenile Justice report, “Child- 
hood on Trial: The Failure of Trying & Sentencing Youth in Adult 
Criminal Court,” dated 2005, submitted by Mr. Johnson, follows:] 

http:! / www.appa-net.org ! resources ! pubs ! docs / CJJ-Report.pdf 


[Additional materials submitted by Mr. Jones follow:] 

A Boy’s Life: Former Drug Seller Tries to Start Over 

By Steve Mellon, Post-Gazette; Saturday, June 02, 2007 

Rashon lives with his grandmother as he deals with the legal consequences of 
having marijuana in his school locker. 

He sits in a former laundry in Garfield in an oversize chair wearing an oversize 
white T-shirt and tennis shoes laced with alternating red and white strings. 

His hair, cut close around a cherubic face, is perfectly groomed with those little 
breaks of waves the guys like to wear. He talks of his days using and dealing mari- 
juana. He’s 13. 

Rashon’s mother had five boys, but the siblings have never lived together. His 
mother has been a drug abuser for all his 13 years. 

“I smoked [marijuana] outside. I smoked inside. I smoked walking around in pub- 
lic, just smoking,” he says as he clutches his hands to his knees. “I thought I was 
bored if I was not high. I had money, jewelry. I had ‘rep,’ “ — he was someone others 
could count on to sell them the weed they needed to get high. 

“It made me feel noticed.” 

An eighth-grader who likes rap music, basketball and math class, Rashon is one 
piece of a fraying social tapestry that includes up to 3 million other inner-city young 
black men across the nation. The common threads in their lives include 
fatherlessness, alienation from formal education, forays into criminal activity and a 
diminishing hope about their future — predictors that studies show push them into 
lives on the margins of society. 

Rashon is now in the Community Intensive Supervision Program, or CISP, an Al- 
legheny County house arrest program that aims to keep kids like him in school, in 
their communities and out of trouble. CISP made Rashon available to the Post-Ga- 
zette on the condition his last name not be used. 

Rashon has a large family. 

His mother had five boys, the oldest is 24. Rashon is the third child. 

The boys never have lived together. Some of his siblings are scattered into foster 
homes. For all of his life, his mom has been a drug abuser. Because of her addiction, 
he never has lived with her. From the time he was six months old, he lived in a 
Hill District housing project with a great aunt. She fed him and clothed him and 
let Rashon sleep on a couch in the living room. 

When he lived with his great aunt, Rashon smoked weed. He walked the streets 
at all hours. Bored with school, he seldom went to class. 

He now lives in East Liberty in a tidy two-story home with his maternal grand- 
mother. She calls the stocky young man with a dark-brown complexion Shon, and 
he’s lived with her for about nine months, since shortly after he was busted at 12 
for having a marijuana blunt in his middle school locker. 

At 67, Grandma Carleen has raised four boys and two girls. She has 11 grand- 
children and one great-grandchild. 

She has raised Shon’s younger brother, Ron, since birth. She leads a visitor into 
her sunny little living room with the big sliding doors. Here all the furniture is 
snugly fitted in plastic. On a nearby shelf are family photographs. There are several 
of the younger brother and scores of his academic awards. 

There are no photos of Shon. 

Grandma Carleen, a widow, has worked hard to make a comfortable life. Her 
modest dwelling is on a quiet street, and she has sisters living in houses on both 
sides of her home. 

She is making the most of her life: She doesn’t mind getting up with the dawn, 
as she’s often out the door early to water aerobics, line dancing or exercising. 
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“These are supposed to be my years,” she says, reflecting on the sacrifice of hav- 
ing to now raise Shon, too. 

Shon, she says, “didn’t get the right start. I took him in because he had nowhere 
else to go.” 

Rashon’s mother infrequently comes around. He sees her, he might get a hug, but 
she remains a mystery to him. 

How old is she? 

Like many teens, Rashon likes rap music, basketball and math class. 

“I don’t even know. Ain’t that crazy?” he asks, shaking his head. “I don’t know 
how old my mom is.” 

He’s working to let it go, but it’s tough. 

“Sometimes I wake up in the morning and think of my mom and be mad and go 
to school. The first thing someone says to me, I just snap.” 

It makes him angry not having her there on holidays. Not having her there to 
talk about his math grade. Not having her there to help him avoid the same drug- 
abusing path she walked on. But he downplays it. 

“Hopefully, she’s doing good. I don’t get my hopes up. I got my own life to worry 
about, not hers.” 

In 13 years, Rashon has seen his father twice. As he recalled, with each visit 
there was acknowledgement, but no affection. No hug. No handshake. No nothing. 

Once, there was a phone call. Rashon thought it was a wrong number. 

“I can’t even remember if he called me son or Rashon. He said ‘Wussup with you? 
How you been doing lately?’ ” 

His dad, back in jail since last August, has a long list of burglary charges that 
stretch back to before Rashon was born. 

“To tell you the truth, I really don’t care if I saw him or not. For some reason, 
I really don’t care,” says Rashon. 

“I can’t even say if I love him or not.” 

This is not always the world that Rashon imagines. 

When he daydreams, he sees a world with his father. 

“Things would be different if he was around. If he was here, we’d play basketball 
together or something. Watch a movie or something. Ya know, a father and son 
thing.” 

In his dreams, it’s always a happy place. Then reality crashes into it. 

“I really don’t know if I love him. I don’t know him. I love my mom, though,” he 
says plainly, matter-of-factly. “I don’t know why, she’d ain’t never been here for me, 
either. 

“But for my dad, I can’t find a place for him in my heart.” 

Rashon was 12 when he first began smoking marijuana. He was on the street, 
hanging out with Black Hawk, Dom, Hard Tizzy and ’nem. 

He was always the youngest, and he wanted to be like the older guys. They were 
16, 17, 18. They called Rashon by the nickname Young Shig. 

Young Shig sold marijuana. 

Young Shig got high almost every day. 

Young Shig sometimes made $375 a week selling drugs. Add that up, and Young 
Shig would have cleared $19,500 in a year. Tax free. 

Most of which he spent buying more marijuana for himself or gambling it away. 

In fact, Young Shig called life on the street a blast. 

This is despite the fact that three of his friends have been shot or killed because 
of gang-related drugs and violence. 

Young Shig may have been having a blast, but Rashon wasn’t. 

“1 noticed my grades started dropping. I started missing school and everything. 
My whole life felt like it was going down the drain. I mean, to miss 46 days from 
school in one semester, that’s terrible. Now, I go to school every day.” 

While a student at Milliones Middle School in the Hill District, Rashon left the 
house about 7 every morning. He met with his friends and smoked a couple of 
blunts before going to class. They smoked on the city steps or near the shadowy, 
empty spaces outside of his great-aunt’s apartment. 

One day, he stuffed a halLsmoked blunt into the corner pocket of his bubble jack- 
et. The strong odor permeated the locker and after the vice principal confronted 
him, he confessed that it was his. 

He was charged with intent to distribute and sent to juvenile court. 

The judge saw his record of school absences and sent him to the Community In- 
tensive Supervision Program. 

Looking to give him structure on a personal level, as well, the court suggested 
he move in with his grandmother. 

It is a beautiful Easter. 
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Rashon is with family. He is standing and grinning at himself in the mirror. It 
is his first time in a new suit. 

“I feel different. Handsome,” he says, purring over his faux snakeskin dress shoes. 

Before leaving for morning service, his younger brother ties Rashon’s tie. It’s a 
skill Rashon has never learned. 

Grandma is a retired operating room technician who sometimes worked two jobs 
to support her family. 

She is a petite, church-going woman, and she is strict. When Shon came in, the 
rules came out. For a young man not used to many restrictions, he now had a long 
list: clean your room, get your pants off your butt, wash the dishes, turn the music 
down. 

In her house, her call for order and obedience upsets him and he believes she 
thinks of him as “the devil.” 

“No, I don’t think he is the devil,” said his grandmother. “But he puzzles me. I 
say, ‘What is wrong with this boy?’ ” 

After his day is over at Sunnyside school, a van picks up Rashon and delivers him 
to CISP. There he is among a thicket of young men who have all been pricked by 
trouble at school, petty crime or drug abuse. 

CISP is a chance for the counselors to stuff some accountability into their souls 
before they are let go. 

Young men — ages 10 to 18 — who come into the program get monitors on their an- 
kles and are electronically tethered to their homes, work places or school. The pro- 
gram is run by the Allegheny County Court of Common Pleas, and youth come every 
day. Here they do homework, chores and have meals. They must account for their 
time in community service, their grades, and talk about restitution for their crimes. 

Rashon is one of the youngest in the group. 

Before he came here, he had missed an entire semester at school. His grades were 
in the dump. 

“When I first came in with Rashon, I saw a very needy, high energy child,” says 
Barry Canada, 52, a family counselor the young men call Uncle B. 

“Every day with him was a new adventure. I would tell my wife, this kid is killing 
me. I wanted to put him on the next boat [and send him] into the woods.” 

Uncle B now has wrapped his steady arms around Rashon. He takes him to lift 
weights, helps with family counseling sessions and visits Rashon’s school. 

CISP has a structure and consequences. 

The goal, says Uncle B, is to take the street out of Rashon. 

The presence of Uncle B and other “old heads” — role models — living and articu- 
lating a different value system has helped keep Rashon more steady and focused. 

“I’ve always been respectful,” he says, “but I’m just a better young man now — 
in a lot of different categories.” 

Part of his optimism has come from realizing that he can live away from the cor- 
ners. 

“I never knew I was this smart,” says Rashon, reflecting on the change of perspec- 
tive the program has given him. 

“Beneath the rough stuff, this kid is intelligent,” says Uncle B. “I think he’s start- 
ing to see what we wanted to produce in him.” 

When he leaves CISP, the program will help him enroll in tutoring, a basketball 
league and other aftercare. 

“He has a future. A real bright future,” says Uncle B. “He’s ready for the next 
step, but he’s got to have the discipline.” 

The transition from the streets has not been without its bumps. 

Weeks of good behavior are sometimes followed by bouts of what Rashon calls “I 
don’t-care-attitude” days. 

His monitoring ankle bracelet, removed a few weeks ago, was back on after he 
was inexplicably late for school and talking out of order during an accountability 
session at CISP. 

Rashon has lost old friends, and he’s been forced to examine some harsh realities 
about his family life. 

But in recent weeks, he has impressed counselors, his therapist and teachers. 

Here’s what Rashon has to say: 

“I will never sell drugs another day in my life. I will never smoke another chem- 
ical. I can say that with a straight face. I know what it done to my parents. I see 
that selling drugs is hurting someone’s family.” 

And, just as easily as he opens it, he shuts the door on being an adult. 

He flashes his boyish smile and bounces off to play ping-pong with a CISP coun- 
selor. 
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EPILOGUE 

Rashon is free now. He “graduated” from CISP May 24. Uncle B cut the electronic 
monitor from his ankle, and his CISP family gave him a round of applause. 

Because of some early behavioral problems, it took him 10 months to finish the 
six-month program. But he’s finished. 

In a few days, he’ll graduate from eighth grade. His neighborhood high school is 
Peabody, but, in the fall, he wants to attend Schenley. 

In a few days, he’ll begin a summer job with Urban Youth Action. 

He has no idea what it is he’ll be doing. 

“I really don’t care,” he smiles. “It means I can get my own account, make my 
own money, and I don’t have to hustle no more.” 

The Post-Gazette will continue to follow Rashon, and at the end of the series pro- 
vide an update on where he is and how he’s doing. 


2006 CISP Annual Report 

James Rieland, Director of Allegheny County Probation; 

Kimberly Booth, Director of CISP 

INTRODUCTION 

The legal entity that governs the Community Intensive Supervision Program is 
the Court of Common Pleas, Family Division — Juvenile Section. The Administrative 
Judge is the Honorable Kim Berkeley Clark, and the Director of Juvenile Court 
Services is James Rieland. The CISP Program Manager is Kimberly Booth. The 
CISP Program Coordinators are George Kinder and James Tucker, who both report 
directly to the CISP Program Manager. 

PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 

The purpose of the Community Intensive Supervision Program is to provide an 
alternative to institutionalization for youth under Court supervision who continue 
to commit delinquent acts. 

CISP Goals and Objectives are as follows: 

1) To provide drug and alcohol education, intervention and treatment to youth 
and their families. 

2) To operate an intensive supervision program for repeat offenders in the commu- 
nity with balanced attention to the offender, community and the victim. 

3) To minimize/prevent recidivism on the part of youth in CISP and thereby re- 
duce the number of court supervised youth who require institutionalization. 

4) To provide a real world learning experience in the community rather than an 
artificial or sterile environment of an institution. 

5) To maintain failure to adjust discharges from CISP at no more than five per- 
cent ( 5 %). 


PROGRAM PURPOSE 

The Community Intensive Supervision Program (CISP) is operated by the Court 
of Common Pleas of Allegheny County, Family Division — Juvenile Section and has 
been in operation since June 1990. CISP functions as an alternative to institutional- 
ization for repeat juvenile offenders, and starting in January 1997, CISP has func- 
tioned as an aftercare program for youth released from institutional placements. 
These offenders have continued to challenge the resources, both human and finan- 
cial, of the Court. The Court continues to experience an increase in total referrals 
and an increase in the severity of offenses. Institutional beds are filled to capacity 
across the state. Institutions (both public and private) have created waiting lists for 
counties wishing to commit youth to residential programs. In an effort to address 
these problems, the Court has developed the Community Intensive Supervision Pro- 
gram. Also, it is a statistically proven fact that youth exiting institutional place- 
ments have a tendency to recidivate at a high rate within the first six months after 
release. Therefore, it made sense that CISP would expand the use of the CISP Pro- 
gram for aftercare services. 

The CISP Program provides the Court with a community-based alternative to res- 
idential care for selected, chronic juvenile offenders, and also serves as an aftercare 
program for youth released from institutions. A full range of programming, includ- 
ing drug screening, is offered in five (5) specially designed neighborhood centers dur- 
ing afternoon and evening hours, seven (7) days per week. Supervision of youth con- 
tinues throughout the night by use of an active electronic monitoring system. In ad- 
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dition to traditional probation department personnel, the program is staffed by 
paraprofessional “Community Monitors,” who are adult residents of the same neigh- 
borhoods in which the youth reside. 

TARGET POPULATION 

Youth from three geographic regions of the City of Pittsburgh, one in Wilkinsburg 
and one in McKeesport have been chosen to participate in CISP. The three specific 
city regions are Garfield, Hill District and Homewood. The areas selected for the 
project have traditionally experienced a high rate of institutional placement. The 
CISP Program is designed for male juvenile offenders (ages 10-18) from the targeted 
neighborhoods who were on probation, continued to recidivate and would be institu- 
tionalized but for the existence of this alternative. 

Property offenders make up for the majority of youth placed into the CISP Pro- 
gram. The Court continues to experience an influx of crack related cases; therefore, 
youth with crack related offenses are eligible for CISP. Sex offenders are not eligible 
for the CISP Program. 

Since the CISP Program is neighborhood based, a youth must live in one of the 
designated neighborhoods to be placed in CISP. Youth remain in their own commu- 
nities and are introduced to positive community resources. Placement into the CISP 
Program must be court ordered by the Judge. 

Each of the CISP centers will have very distinct referral boundaries. In order for 
a child to be committed to the CISP Program, he must live in one of the identified 
neighborhoods. The geographic boundaries for each of the centers will be identified 
by census tract. 

The GARFIELD Center will include the following census tracts, neighborhoods 
and zip codes: 


Census Tract 


30802, 30804, 30806, 30809, 30903 

30810.98 

30601, 30603, 30604 

30901, 30902 

31011 

31018, 31005 

30807 

31014.97; 31014.98 

31016, 31017 

31114 

31113, 31115, 30818 

31102, 31106, 31111 

31204, 31208 


Neighborhood Zip Code 


Bloomfield 

15224 

Bloomfield 

15224 

Lower Lawrenoeville 

15201 

Central Lawrenoeville 

15201 

Upper Lawrenoeville 

15201 

Stanton Heights 

15201 

Friendship 

15206/15232 

Morningside 

15206 

Garfield 

15224 

Garfield 

15206 

East Liberty 

15206 

Highland Park 

15206 

Larimer 

15206 


The HILL DISTRICT Center will include the following census tracts, neighbor- 
hoods and zip codes: 


Census Tract 


Neighborhood 


Zip Code 


30101 Uptown 15219 

30103 Bluff 15219 

30201, 30203, 30302 Central Business District 15219 

30305, 30314 Crawford-Roberts 15219 

30407, 30409 South Oakland 15213 

30406, 30405, 30402, 30411 Central Oakland 15213 

30404, 30403, 30507, 30810.97 North Oakland 15213 

30501, 30511 Upper Hill 15219 

30502 Middle Hill 15219 

30509 Bedford Dwellings 15219 

30510 Terraoe Village 15219/15213 

30506, 30605 Polish Hill (S. of Bigelow Blvd.) 15219/15213 


The HOMEWOOD Center will include the following census tracts, neighborhoods 
and zip codes: 
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Census Tract Neighborhood Zip Code 


31201, 31202, 31203 Lincoln-Lemington-Belmar 15206 

31207 Homewood West 15208 

31301, 31302, 31305 Homewood North 15208 

31303, 31304 Homewood South 15208/15221 

31405 Point Breeze South 15208 

55650, 55651 Penn Hills 15235 

55238, 55650 Verona 15147 


The WILKINSBURG 
hoods and zip codes: 

center will include the following census 

tracts, neighbor- 

Census Tract 


Neighborhood 

Zip Code 

31306 


East Hills 

15221 

55604, 55605 


wilkinsburg South 

15221 

55611, 55612 


Wilkinsburg North 

15221 

55606, 55610 


Central Wilkinsburg 

15221 

55614, 55615 


East Wilkinsburg 

15221 

55151, 55152, 55153, 55154, 55155 

Swissvale 

15218 

55161, 55162 


Edgewood 

15218 

55120, 55128, 55129 


Bratltiock 

15104 

55140 


N. Bratltiock; Rankin 

15104 


The MCKEESPORT center will include the following census 
and zip codes: 

tracts, neighborhoods 

Census Tract 

Neighborhood 

Zip Code 

55509, 55512, 55513 & 55519-55524 

McKeesport 

15132 

55031, 55032 

White Oak 

15131 

54870 

Dravosburg 

15034 

55010 

Versailles 

15132 

54980 

Liberty 

15133 

55003 

Port Vue 

15133 

54993, 54994 

Glassport 

15045 


PURPOSES AND OBJECTIVES 

The purpose of the Community Intensive Supervision Program is to provide an 
alternative to institutionalization for youth under Court supervision who continue 
to commit delinquent acts and also serves as an aftercare facility for youth who 
have heen successfully released from institutional placements. CISP objectives are 
as follows: 

1) To operate an intensive supervision program for repeat offenders in the commu- 
nity, which provides balanced attention between offender, community and victim. 

2) To successfully impact the recidivism of youth in CISP, thereby impacting the 
number of youth requiring institutionalization. 

3) To provide a real world learning experience in the community, rather than an 
artificial or sterile environment of an institution. 

4) To maintain Failure to Adjust discharges from CISP at no more than 2 %. 

5) To make CISP effective enough to significantly impact the Court’s overall insti- 
tutional budget. 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

CISP operates in five community centers: Garfield, Hill District, Homewood- 
Brushton, Wilkinsburg and McKeesport. Each center has the capacity to program 
30-36 youth for a total of 160-175 youth system-wide. The centers are open seven 
days a week from 2:00 p.m. to 12:00 a.m. Youth are normally in the center or par- 
ticipating in required activities from 4:00 p.m. to 10:00 p.m. All youth are super- 
vised, monitored and held accountable twenty-four (24) hours a day. 
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PARENTAL SUPPORT 

All youth in the CISP Program live at home with their parent(s) or guardian. 

Parental involvement is vital to the overall success of a youth in the CISP Pro- 
gram. 

Parents are invited to be involved in all aspects of their child’s participation in 
CISP. 

Youth are held accountable for their behavior and conduct while in their home 
under their parents’ supervision. Parents are a vital link between the home, school 
and CISP. 


SUPERVISION 

Upon admission to the CISP Program, all youth are confined to their house on 
house arrest under the direct supervision of their parents. Youth are permitted to 
attend school/work and CISP activities. Youth are given a predetermined amount 
of travel time to and from approved destinations. Parental involvement and support 
are of paramount importance to youth successfully completing program require- 
ments. CISP staff work closely with parents regarding supervision issues. 

ELECTRONIC MONITORING 

All youth placed in CISP are monitored by the BI-Home Escort series electronic 
monitoring system developed by BI Inc. based in Boulder, Colorado. This system has 
the ability to record all entries and exits from the youth’s house by the youth. Each 
youth is assigned a transmitter, which is worn on the lower calf/ankle area. Each 
youth is assigned a monitoring device that communicates with the Command Center 
located at our Eastern District Probation Office through a standard phone line. 

The BI9010 transmitter incorporates state-of-the-art electronic technology. The 
transmitter is the size of a common business card and weighs only 3.8 ounces. It 
is waterproof and tamperproof. Included in this series of equipment is the BI9000 
drive-by unit, which is a hand-held monitor. It permits the electronic monitoring of 
clients by just driving by their home, school, place of employment, or in the commu- 
nity. 

The in-home monitoring system provides continuous, 24-hour a day coverage of 
youth in CISP. At any time, day or night, it can be determined if a youth is in his 
home. The only exception to this is youth committed to CISP for aftercare from in- 
stitutional placements. These youth will not be monitored by the EMS system but 
are required to attend program every day at least the first thirty (30) days of their 
placement and receive curfew calls in the evening from the community monitors to 
ensure their accountability. 

The police have photographs of the youth on electronic monitoring. The police are 
provided with a court-authorized warrant to apprehend any CISP client that vio- 
lates his house arrest. This violation can occur either by the client leaving their 
house during the hours of 10:00 p.m. to 7:00 a.m. or if they tamper with their trans- 
mitter. One staff member, as well as one alternate from each CISP center, functions 
as an electronic monitoring system (EMS) specialist. Their duties and responsibil- 
ities include coordinating, activating and reporting on the electronic monitoring sys- 
tem for each center. 


TREATMENT PROGRAM 

The major treatment issue in CISP is drug and alcohol education, assessment and 
treatment. All youth are involved in some aspect of Drug/Alcohol Programming. 

Youth are involved in individual counseling, group counseling, peer counseling 
and family intervention, CISP staff operate out of a Reality Therapy approach; how- 
ever, the program is flexible enough to meet individual youth and family needs. 
Eamily support of CISP is vital; therefore, the youth’s family is invited to partici- 
pate in all CISP activities and programs. Daily contact is maintained with the 
youth’s family to insure that the youth is complying with parental requirements. 

The primary treatment objective for each youth in CISP is to develop pro-social 
norms and behaviors. This is achieved through exposing the youth to numerous top- 
ical seminars and educational programs. CISP staff facilitates these programs; how- 
ever, outside speakers and experts are utilized when needed. 

Every aspect of the CISP Program is designed to change negative behaviors 
through education and through positive role models. 
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DRUGS/ALCOHOL 

Substance use, abuse and dependency continue to have a devastating impact on 
inner-city communities. Crime, unemployment, family dysfunction, and other mental 
health issues are all exacerbated by the use of alcohol, tobacco, and other drugs. The 
youth in these areas often suffer the most. The majority of CISP clients have been 
adversely influenced by the drug culture. Whether they were enticed into drug sales, 
drug usage, live with addicted parents, or all of the above, they have been victim- 
ized as a result of the influx of drugs (legal or not) into their neighborhoods. 

The CISP Substance Unit is aware of these issues and addresses them via a con- 
tinuum of care. The unit operates a prevention program in each area it serves offer- 
ing information and support to local schools and community groups. Secondly, the 
unit conducts a series of educational groups with CISP clients on drug use, and 
evaluates each youth’s involvement with drugs. A key tool in the assessment of all 
clients is the Roche On-Trak urinalysis, which is randomly administered. Upon com- 
pletion of the assessment, a referral is made to the appropriate level of care; preven- 
tion and outpatient treatment are given by CISP Substance Abuse Counselors; inpa- 
tient treatment or residential care if done by other providers who are partners with 
the program. Lastly, the CISP Substance Abuse Unit is able to provide aftercare 
services to youth as they return from various treatment facilities. 

SCHOOLAVORK 

Youth placed in the CISP Program are permitted to continue attending school and 
are also permitted to work. All youth in this phase of the program are held account- 
able for daily attendance and performance. Youth attending school are required to 
have their teacher sign the youth’s daily attendance log. CISP staff also maintains 
close contact with school attendance officials. Additionally, CISP staff work closely 
with school officials on performance and discipline issues. For the most part, youth 
remain in the same school they are attending prior to placement in CISP. This al- 
lows for continuity for the youth and school officials. CISP youth have the same edu- 
cational opportunities that all other Pittsburgh School District youth enjoy. 

Specialized educational programs (Options Center, Allegheny Intermediate Unit) 
are utilized when and where appropriate. These services are utilized for school sus- 
pensions, tutoring, evaluation, and youth advocacy. 

Part of each day in the CISP Program is dedicated to learning, homework or other 
educational activities. Through the efforts of the Allegheny Intermediate Unit a 
tutor is providing educational services in each CISP Center on a daily basis. Where 
possible, outside resources are used; however, CISP staff is directly involved in edu- 
cational activities. 

As mentioned, youth are permitted to work while in the CISP Program. When a 
youth has a job, his hours and travel requirements are verified prior to working. 
If a youth owes restitution, he is required to make regular payments through the 
Juvenile Court Restitution Department. 

RECREATION 

Recreation is a very important component the CISP Program. This area helps 
youth to have the opportunity to develop and promote structured recreational activi- 
ties, physical education activities and cultural activities. These goals are met by 
teaching these youth appropriate recreational skills, sportsmanship, and socially ac- 
ceptable behavior in the community. 

The CISP Program schedules a series of recreational, physical, educational and 
cultural activities several days a week in each center. The length of the activity de- 
pends on the other scheduled activities in each Center each day. Every child in the 
CISP Program participates in these activities depending upon their individual situa- 
tion. Recreational activities include, but are not limited to, memberships in the Boys 
Cluh, YMCA, and the use of City and/or County parks recreational facilities, ball 
fields and swimming pools. The Centers also make arrangements with local movie 
cinemas, museums, libraries, sporting events, and various recreational and cultural 
activities and events throughout the City of Pittsburgh. 

COMMUNITY SERVICE 

Community service is an integral component of the CISP Program. All youth par- 
ticipating in CISP are required to perform community service. 

The primary purpose of community service is to hold offenders accountable for 
their actions by requiring them to perform community service as a way of symholi- 
cally “paying back” the community for the wrong they have done. Community serv- 
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ice projects most often occur in the youth’s neighborhood. However, occasionally 
youth are involved in major City of Pittsburgh events, such as the Great Race. The 
youth can also be involved with nonprofit organizations like hospitals, but most 
often, they are working on community activities. Community organizations and 
Pittsburgh Clean City Committee, Inc. are utilized to identify community projects. 

The CISP Program, through its community service effort, can help preserve and 
maintain the local environment and give needed assistance to those public, private, 
nonprofit and community-based agencies that depend on volunteer help. Offenders 
gain positive work experience and by “volunteering” they gain some inner satisfac- 
tion from knowing their work is appreciated by the community. 

SMOKING/TOBACCO 

For many years now, the Surgeon General’s Office and other health organizations 
have clearly spelled out the major hazards of smoking and using tobacco products. 
The addiction of smoking is a major concern of the CISP Program. The Community 
Intensive Supervision Program will not permit youth to use any tobacco products 
while under direct supervision. 

As positive role models to youth, CISP staff are not permitted to smoke or use 
any tobacco products while on duty. 

SANCTIONING SYSTEM 

Youth who are noncompliant with CISP program rules and expectations are sanc- 
tioned by short-term placement in a “backup” unit or by going to Shuman Detention 
Center. The ability to remove a youth temporarily from his home due to program 
violations is absolutely vital for a successful program. Youth and families must un- 
derstand that participation in CISP is an alternative to long-term placement in a 
residential program; therefore, negative behavior results in serious consequences for 
the youth and swift and firm action from CISP staff. 

STAFF 

Each center has a staff of fourteen (14). By job title they are as follows: Center 
Supervisor; Assistant Supervisor/Casework Manager; Secretary; Substance Abuse 
Counselor; nine (9) Community Monitors; and one (1) part-time Community Mon- 
itor. This staffing pattern is necessary in order to provide seven-day coverage. When 
possible, staff members were selected from the communities where they will work. 
This was done in order to provide youth with positive adult role models from their 
own communities. Most staff in the program work an eight-hour shift from 3:30 p.m. 
to 11:30 p.m. 

The supervisors and assistant supervisors have a minimum of a Bachelor’s De- 
gree, and the community monitors have a minimum of a high school diploma; how- 
ever, most of the monitors who were hired have some post-secondary education; sev- 
eral have a Bachelor’s Degree. 

There are two program coordinators and a program manager to handle all the ad- 
ministrative duties of the program. These positions require a minimum of a Master’s 
Degree. 


RESEARCH 

The CISP Program was evaluated by the National Center for Juvenile Justice, 
which is located in Pittsburgh, from 1990-1992. The National Center is the Research 
Division of the National Council of Juvenile and Family Court Judges, which is lo- 
cated in Reno, Nevada. 

The Program was evaluated on three levels: 

(1) Qualitative/Formative; 

(2) Quantitative/Descriptive; and 

(3) Community Reaction. 

Qualitative / Formative 

This portion of the evaluation was largely descriptive and designed to chronicle 
the start-up and operation of the program. 

Quantitative / Descriptive 

This section of the evaluation systematically gather information which was coded 
and analyzed to produce a picture of the client population, the results of the classi- 
fication and selection process, the amount and type of program intervention, in- 
stances of violations, client outcome and costs. 
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Community Reaction 

This portion of the evaluation examined how well CISP has been integrated into 
the various communities. The emplo 3 mient of indigenous community workers, locat- 
ing centers in neighborhoods, conducting community service projects, and involving 
local services are all designed to actively involve the community in participating in 
and accepting the program. 

The CISP Program has also been evaluated by Duquesne University Graduate 
Center for Public Policy. This research involves a follow-up evaluation of youth from 
CISP who successfully completed CISP from 1990 to the present. This research has 
been conducted by Norma Feinberg, Ph.D., Gail Stevens, Ph.D., and Charles Hanna, 
Ph.D. from Duquesne University. A summary of the data revealed that 55% of the 
successful program participants did not recidivate (arrest) in either the juvenile or 
adult systems. 

The CISP Program is also participating in research being conducted by the Na- 
tional Center for Juvenile Justice as Allegheny County Juvenile Court was one of 
four jurisdictions selected from applicants across the United States to participate in 
the Accountability Based Community Intervention (ABC) Program. The program 
purpose is to develop a system-wide strategy of intervention, treatment and rehabili- 
tation for juvenile offenders in Allegheny County. The project includes a systematic 
review of Allegheny County Juvenile Court’s service needs to identify gaps or areas 
that need increased attention and to create a plan for developing and implementing 
these services (Strategic Plan 1996-1999). 

PROGRAM OPERATION COST 

The CISP Program is jointly funded through grants and county dollars. If the 
CISP Program is operating at full capacity, the per diem is $64.00. Comparison of 
this per diem with the cost of institutionalization, which averages approx. $266 a 
day depending upon where the youth would be placed, obviously results in a signifi- 
cant cost savings. 


CISP 2006 Annual Report 

The CISP Program continued to grow and develop in 2006 in terms of the number 
of youth served and the continuation of an aftercare component for youth being re- 
leased from institutional placements. CISP continued to strive to fully implement 
the Balanced and Restorative Justice Philosophy by giving balanced attention to the 
offender, community and the victim. 

The CISP Program continues to operate from five neighborhood center locations. 
The three original community locations in Garfield, Hill District and Homewood 
have been open since the start of the program in 1990. The fourth location in 
Wilkinsburg opened in April 1994, and the fifth location in McKeesport opened in 
July 2001. 

Staffing 

The CISP staff experienced relatively minor turnover in 2006. There were several 
promotions, new hires, resignations and transfers to other departments in Juvenile 
Court in 2006. 

Staff training 

Training during 2006 consisted of several training sessions for the entire CISP 
staff as well as individual training sessions for various staff members. In 2006 var- 
ious CISP staff and supervisors attended the following training and staff develop- 
ment sessions: 

CISP Annual Workshop — Working with Families; Probation Officer Workshop fo- 
cusing on Cultural Diversity; Restorative Community Justice Forum, Basic Prin- 
ciples of Restorative Justice; Self-Defense; Senior Monitor Role and Responsibilities; 
Safety Awareness; Handcuff Recertification; CPR and First Aid; Youth & Law En- 
forcement Forum; PA Conference on Juvenile Justice; Single Parents; Youth and the 
Internet; Summit on Racism; and several computer trainings in word, excel, outlook 
and power point. AIDS/HIV, Victim Sensitivity — A Body in Motion; Support Staff 
retreat. Working with African Males from High-Risk Environments; Group Coun- 
seling; Examining Urban Subculture & Delinquent Youth and Motivational Inter- 
viewing. 

Training continues to be viewed as an important function for the continued suc- 
cess of the CISP Program. Training was facilitated through our training supervisor, 
Ron Seyko, and the CISP Supervisors and Program Coordinators. Each CISP em- 
ployee is required to attend at least (20) hours of training. The Supervisors, Proba- 
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tion Officers and Drug and Alcohol Counselors are required to obtain (40) training 
hours. 

BARJ involvement 

In 2006, CISP continued to serve as one of the three model demonstration sites 
in the U.S. to participate in the Balanced and Restorative Justice Project (BARJ). 
The BARJ model provides an effective framework for developing responsive juvenile 
justice system. Restorative justice, as a guiding philosophical paradigm, promotes 
maximum involvement of the victim, offender and the community in the justice 
process. Victim panels, which were started in 2004 and sponsored by the Victim’s 
Center, were continued in 2006. CISP and Victim’s Center held three victim panels 
in 2006 in Wilkinsburg, McKeesport and the Hill involving all five CISP centers. 
George Kinder, CISP program Coordinator continued as a member of the Commu- 
nity Education Initiative Committee for Allegheny County Juvenile Court, which 
met monthly in 2006. This committee plans and coordinates BARJ community ac- 
tivities and events throughout the year for Allegheny County Juvenile Court. The 
main objective of the committee in 2006 is the planning and coordination of activi- 
ties during Juvenile Justice Week. This committee sponsored several activities and 
events during Juvenile Justice Week including the Juvenile Court Open House, 
BARJ Forum, BARJ essay and poster contest and a recreational activity with delin- 
quent youth. This committee also sponsored a play called “Body in Motion” in May 
2006 depicting the impact of crime on victims in a theatrical setting. Over 500 juve- 
nile justice professionals, juvenile offenders, victims and community members at- 
tended this event. 

CISP was mentioned in a Pgh. Post Gazette article dated 12.4.06 regarding juve- 
nile justice. It stated, “Allegheny Co. also uses the CISP program, an after-school 
and weekend program, that enables teens to complete community service work or- 
dered by judges. 

In June 2006, Kim Booth and George Kinder help organize and facilitate BARJ 
training in Westmoreland County on Community Restorative Justice for ten coun- 
ties in Western Pennsylvania. 

Restitution 

Restitution is a process whereby a juvenile offender makes either monetary pay- 
ment to the victim, provides service to the victim, or engages in community service 
work. Restitution provides the court with a dispositional alternative for juvenile of- 
fenders that are both constructive and appropriate for the offense. The types of res- 
titution services are: 

Monetary Restitution — financial payment directly to victim. 

Community Service — symbolically pa3dng back the victim thru service to commu- 
nity. 

The anticipated result of restitution is to bring about an increased sense of re- 
sponsibility to juvenile offenders for their delinquent acts and to restore the victim 
or community through financial repayment or service in the community. 

Financial Restitution Collected in 2006 

In 2006, the CISP program continued to make a good effort to document and col- 
lect financial restitution in each of the five CISP centers. The following is the total 
amount paid by youth committed to their respective CISP center: 


Homewood $5,397.42 

Wilkinsburg $3,314.38 

McKeesport $2,724.00 

Garfield $1,317.50 

Hill $1,314.50 

Total restitution $14,067.80 
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RESTITUTION 



B Restitution collected 


Community service in 2006 

Community service continues to be an excellent learning experience for CISP, and 
community members continue to express very positive comments regarding these 
types of community projects performed by CISP youth. Several community service 
projects in all five CISP centers are now counted on as a regular service to these 
communities. CISP continues to participate in yearly community service projects. 
Each youth in the CISP program is required to complete 100 hours of community 
service for regular program and 50 hours for aftercare before he is positively dis- 
charged from the program. In 2006, youth in all five CISP centers completed ap- 
proximately 17, 200 hours of community service. 

This involved such projects as cleaning lots, painting houses, cleaning streets, dis- 
tributing community newspapers, shoveling snow, cutting grass, moving furniture 
and set up and clean up at community festivals. Here’s a highlight of some of the 
major community service projects in each of the five community centers in 2006. 

GARFIELD COMMUNITY SERVICE 

Jan &-Feb. — painted Women’s Shelter on the North Side. 

May 20 — passed out over 500 computers at Langley High School. 

August 18 — set up and cleaned up for the CYF Annual Picnic at Schenley Park. 

Nov. 7 — Roll to the Polls — transported eighteen (18) senior citizens to vote. 

Dec. 14 — Toys for Tots — passed out toys to needy children in the East Liberty 
community. 


HILL DISTRICT COMMUNITY SERVICE 

Throughout the year — Parental Stress Center-completed such projects as painting, 
cleaning floors and carpets, moving furniture, set-up the library, set-up for Easter 
celebration; wrapping gifts for Christmas; and set up and tearing down tables and 
booths. 

Aug.l2&13 — NAACP — set up for community festival that lasted for the weekend 
at Mellon Park. Clients painted children’s faces and played games with them; 
cleaned up the park after the event. 

November — B-PEP — clients passed out flyers and stuffed envelopes. 

Every Tuesday — Beulah Baptist Church Food Bank — clients unloaded trucks and 
helped with organizing the packages. 

HOMEWOOD COMMUNITY SERVICE 

Jan.-Dee — Mt. Ararat Baptist Church Meal Ministry — prepared and distributed 
meals to senior citizens in the community. 

Jan.-Dee. — Boys & Girls Club serving as youth counselors. 

Jan.-Oct. — Community clean-up within the Homewood area. 

December — Kwanzaa Celebration — youth facilitated a community-wide Kwanzaa 
celebration for the public. 


MCKEESPORT COMMUNITY SERVICE 

Every Tuesday & Thursday — Glenshire Woods Nursing Home — clients go there to 
interact with the elderly residents. McKeesport CISP also has clients who work 
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there because of the relationship between the program and the weekly visits to the 
home. 

Every Saturday — ^Angora Gardens — clients work off required community service 
hours while working to keep the Angora Gardens looking nice. 

Jan thru April — helped paint women’s shelter on the North Side. 

Summer 2006 (every Tuesday) — Motor Dome Speedway — clients cut grass and 
painted grandstand at the race course 

Oct. 7 — ^AIDS Walk — City of McKeesport — client participated in this annual event 
to get information on AIDS awareness; all five CISP centers participate. 

WILKINSBURG COMMUNITY SERVICE 

Jan.-March — painting project at Women’s Shelter on the North Side. 

May-Nov. — Turner Football Field — regular clean-up and maintenance. 

June&Aug. — painted and cleaned up at Lincoln Community Center in Penn Hills. 

Nov. 7 — Roll to the Polls — took elderly people to the polls to vote. 

Every weekend clean and sweep PAT Bus way. 

Dec. — Toys for Tots — passed out toys to needy children. 

Victim awareness group progress 

Victim Awareness Groups were started in the CISP Program in each center in 
June 1996. A new curriculum was implemented by all four CISP Centers in Feb- 
ruary 1999 and implemented at the fifth CISP Center in McKeesport in 2001. This 
curriculum was designed by William E. Sarbo and Valerie R. Bender for the Center 
for Victims of Violent Crime under a grant from the Pennsylvania Commission on 
Crime and Delinquency. The CISP staff received updated training on this cur- 
riculum in 2004. Each CISP center holds separate meetings, which are facilitated 
by a victim awareness specialist from each center. These meetings involve a total 
of 15 hours. This curriculum teaches the impact of victimizing others. 

In 2006, these victim awareness groups continued to be facilitated in each of the 
CISP centers on an ongoing basis. The CISP will continue to fully implement the 
goals of the Balanced and Restorative Justice within the program and strive to im- 
prove their services with the victim, community and the offender. 

In 2006, CISP continued the practice of conducting exit interviews for youth who 
successfully completed the program. During the exit interviews the youth answer 
questions concerning BARJ principles and victims’ issues. The victim’s center and 
CISP staff continue to facilitate these exit interviews assisted by community rep- 
resentatives. 

Also in 2006, CISP continued to refer certain cases to Pittsburgh Mediation Cen- 
ter for face-to-face meetings between the offender and victim in selected cases. 

Awards and celebrations 

In July 2006, CISP held a 16-year anniversary picnic at North Park. All CISP 
center staff, court staff, youth and their family members attended. Activities in- 
cluded a full picnic style meal, softball games, and relay races, swimming at North 
Park Pool and interaction and fun all day. 

In October 2006, the CISP presented a cash donation in the amount of $510 to 
the Center for Victims of Violence and Crime, Executive Director, Stephanie Walsh, 
at a presentation during Juvenile Court Week. CISP participants from all five cen- 
ters conducted a carwash and donated the proceeds to the Center as part of a restor- 
ative justice project. This was the 7th year for this event and CISP has risen over 
$7500 since that time. Also, several CISP youth won awards during Juvenile Court 
Week for their BARJ related posters and essays. 

In August 2006 during the Annual CISP Training Workshop held at Hosanna 
House Re-Treat Center; staff with 15, 10 and 5 years of service were featured and 
recognized. 

Drug and alcohol component of CISP 

The CISP Program recognizes the prevalence of drug and alcohol abuse in its tar- 
get communities as well as the severity of the consequences of substance abuse for 
CISP clients. As a result, the program continues to address these issues on two lev- 
els: 

1) Prevention/Education 

2) Outpatient Intervention 

Substance abuse prevention 

The objective of the CISP D&A prevention program is to provide D&A education 
to youth within an educational setting or community center. CISP collaborates with 
local school or community center officials in targeting at-risk youth. The CISP’s in- 
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tention is to implement curriculum that will educate youth about the potential con- 
sequences of drug and/or alcohol use. CISP encourages elementary and middle 
school-aged youth to make positive choices that will be a deterrent for drug and/ 
or alcohol usage. 

The CISP Drug & Alcohol Unit provides prevention service in the catchments 
areas within the five neighborhoods where the centers are located. The prevention 
targeted population is youth between the ages of 6-13. The community schools that 
are serviced by CISP are Turner Elementary (Wilkinsburg), Arsenal Middle School 
(Garfield) and Miller Elementary (Hill District). 

CISP prevention curricula focus primarily on drug and alcohol education and so- 
cial skill development. Drug and alcohol education will include: pharmacology, men- 
tal, social, emotional and legal consequences. Social skill development will include: 
self-awareness/acceptance, values clarification, sharing/inclusion, anger manage- 
ment, conflict resolution and decision-making. 

Substance abuse intervention 

The Substance Abuse component of the CISP Program is based on two premises. 
The first premise is that there is a very high correlation between delinquent behav- 
ior and substance abuse among adolescents. The second premise is that traditional 
treatment has been largely ineffective for delinquent and minority children. There- 
fore, the substance abuse staff provides intervention that addresses the unique con- 
cerns of our clients from a culturally specific framework. 

The CISP Substance Abuse staff provides youth with the opportunity to make bet- 
ter, more informed choices about drug and alcohol use through improved problem 
solving and refusal skills, as well as alternatives to drug dealing. Additionally, CISP 
holds clients accountable and personally responsible for their behavior through nat- 
ural consequences, including referrals to long-term placements or more restrictive 
treatment environments when necessary as well as sanctions. 

CISP Substance Abuse Intervention provides two levels of services. They are Edu- 
cation/Assessment and Outpatient Intervention for those CISP clients who exhibit 
issues related to substance abuse. 

Assessment: 

Consists of the evaluation of all new clients including a psychosocial history of the 
adolescent and his family, diagnostic interviews, and the completion of the assess- 
ment package. 

Intervention: 

Involves assigning clients to the most appropriate tract, no intensive or intensive 
drug and alcohol outpatient, or in extreme cases, referral to an inpatient facility. 
Placement in this phase is based on drug and alcohol history, family history, and 
the client’s ability to maintain abstinence while in the CISP program. Outside refer- 
rals are made by D&A counselors in conjunction with the CISP treatment team for 
those clients who exhibit a higher level of drug and alcohol care. 

During this period, group norms and expectations are established that allow the 
group to become a therapeutic community. At this stage, all clients have individual- 
ized treatment plans and participate in a 16-week drug and alcohol educational 
group curriculum. Intervention includes individual counseling, principles of group 
psychotherapy, behavior modification and reality therapy. 

CISP is in its eighth year of working in collaboration with of Narcotics Anony- 
mous (NA) and the Hill House Association. All clients in the outpatient intervention 
tract attend weekly NA meetings. Additionally, many clients who have addicted par- 
ents are identified and taken to Children of Alcoholics (COA) support groups. The 
CISP Substance Abuse Unit continued to sponsor weekly NA (Narcotics Anonymous) 
meetings in 2006 through the efforts of Patricia Rogers, D&A Unit Supervisor, with 
the assistance of NA. These NA meetings were specifically established for clients of 
the CISP program that have substance abuse issues, and these meetings are recog- 
nized by NA as part of its international fellowship. 

Aftercare: 

Upon completion of the intensive phase, an aftercare plan is devised to assist cli- 
ents with their transition back into the community. Aftercare consists of estab- 
lishing a positive support network to reinforce sobriety, developing a relapse preven- 
tion plan, and to aid the client in their recovery efforts. It also includes follow-up 
contacts on a bimonthly basis to determine each client’s adherence to the rec- 
ommended aftercare plans. 

The D&A unit began performing mental health screens by tracking mental health 
clients entering the CISP program. The tracking involves identifying the client, the 
mental health diagnosis, the treatment provider, medication and current MH status. 
CISP tracked a total of ninety (90) mental health cases in 2006. 
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D&A assessments 

The total number of drug and alcohol assessments for 2006 were 174. There were 
a total of 194 commitments in CISP in 2006. Therefore, assessments were completed 
in 174 of the 194 commitments in 2006, which is 90%. 

2006 D&A ASSESSMENTS 



2006 D& A Assessments: The CISP D&A Unit completed a total of 212 Edu- 
cational Groups in 2006. 

□KA EDUCATIONAL GROUPS 200G 



□ Wilkinsburg aHill DGarfield OMcKeesport aHomewood 


Community involvement 

The CISP Program continues to receive visits from various Juvenile Court profes- 
sionals from all over the country who wanted to obtain more information and visit 
the program in person. The CISP program received several visitors in 2006 from dif- 
ferent agencies and courts throughout the country; there were also on-site visits 
from numerous new probation officers from Juvenile Court, new community mon- 
itors and student interns. They received an intensive eight-hour orientation and 
training about CISP and restorative justice. 

CISP supervisors, the program coordinators, the program director and other CISP 
staff continued to be involved with various community organizations and continued 
to be active participants in community task forces and meetings in 2006. 

CISP program coordinators and CISP manager 
In 2006, George Kinder and James Tucker, CISP Program Coordinators, and Kim 
Booth, CISP Manager, were actively involved in several community meetings and 
committees. 

Court and Community Collaborative Committee 
George Kinder and Kim Booth continued to serve on this committee in 2006. 
There were several meetings in 2006 throughout the state in Monroeville and New 
Stanton, Pa. The members of this committee are juvenile justice professionals, men- 
tal health professionals, community leaders, and faith-based leader’s organizations. 
In 2006, this committee planned and sponsored the second community justice fo- 
rums held in Westmoreland County in June of 2006. This purpose of these commu- 
nity justice forums is to provide technical assistance and practical applications to 
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juvenile justice professionals throughout the state a working model to engage and 
include the community in the juvenile justice system. 

Computerized Forms Committee 

Kim Booth served on this committee in 2006. The purpose of this committee is 
to rewrite forms for the computer for standardized use by all Juvenile Court employ- 
ees. 

Disproportionate Minority Contact Committee 

In October 2003, Kimberly Booth was selected to serve as member of the Dis- 
proportionate Minority Contact (DMC) Subcommittee of the Pennsylvania Commis- 
sion on Crime and Delinquency’s (PCCD) Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion Committee (JJDPC). The committee was established to assess and address the 
over-representation of minority juveniles in Pennsylvania’s juvenile justice system, 
especially secure juvenile facilities. 

This committee completed a very successful training workshop on police commu- 
nity relations in October 2006. In 2006, this committee continued to meet regularly 
to plan additional strategies and training workshops with the focus on police work 
with minority youth. 

BARJ Community Education Initiative Committee 

In 2006, George Kinder continued to participate on the BARJ Community Edu- 
cation Initiative committee chaired by Connie Przybyla. This committee started in 
2003 and has met monthly since that time. The purpose of this committee is to cre- 
ate community awareness and provide educational activities regarding restorative 
justice in the community. In 2006, this committee sponsored several activities dur- 
ing Juvenile Justice Week in October 2006 including a BARJ Forum, Open House, 
BARJ poster and essay contest, and several recreational activities for youth. The 
BARJ forum was facilitated by court director Jim Rieland and involved a presen- 
tation by police officer and school official on Internet crime. 

B-Pep (The Black Political Empowerment Project) 

James Tucker, CISP Program Coordinator, continued to serve as an advisory 
board member with B-Pep to help coordinate the registration and transporting of 
elderly, minority and disadvantaged citizens to vote. 

Hill District Community Collaboration Committees 

James Tucker was an advisory board member for Male Coalition, Cultural Policy 
Council, and Anger Management services for Center for Family Excellence. He also 
was an advisory board member for the Hill District Community Consensus Group, 
Hill District Community Collaborative Corporation, and the Store Front Initiative. 

Garfield CISP 

Garfield CISP continues to be actively involved with numerous community organi- 
zations; however, the Bloomfield-Garfield Corp (BGC) continues to be their main 
community focus, and after 17 years, this relationship is still flourishing. This past 
summer the youth participated in a summer youth employment program sponsored 
by the BGC. These youth were provided with a paid work experience for doing var- 
ious physical and human services work in and around the Garfield community. PO 
Monique Powell recently resigned her position as an active BGC board member after 
serving for eight years. PO Jan Adams will replace her in 2007. In addition to work- 
ing for Garfield CISP, Jan is also a community resident. The following is a list of 
other community contacts and activities made by members of Garfield CISP: 

Apangea Program — 10 youth participate in this computer program which is an on- 
line after school tutorial program in math. 

Tree of Hope — a grass roots victims program with an emphasis on helping the 
children of murder victims. In Sept 2006, escorted two vanloads of children and 
their parents to K-Mart to shop for school clothing. 

Opening of new gym in the East Liberty community — community member Ed 
Ackrie with the assistance of Garfield CISP were very active in helping to set up 
this gym. It is now open to the community with free weights, a boxing ring, and 
other exercise equipment. 

Hill district CISP 

In the Hill District staff continued its membership with the Hill District Commu- 
nity Collaborative Corp; Center for Family Excellence Cultural Policy Council; Zone 
2 Public Safety Meetings; Hill House Assoc. Consensus Group Meetings re: recre- 
ation, beautification and safety issues; and numerous other community organiza- 
tions. The following is a list of community activities and contacts made by members 
of the Hill District CISP: 
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Abraxas Workbridge — employment initiative program 
Boys and Girls Club — employment — Great Start Program. 

Beulah Baptist Church — community service food bank. 

Carnegie Library Hill Dist. Branch — friends of the library. 

Center for Family Excellence — member of male coalition, cultural policy council and 
anger management services. 

Center for Youth & Families — community service, activities, festivals, advisory 
board member. 

Center for Victims of Violent Crime — youth support and community service. 

Head Start Program — distributed flyers for head start sign-ups. 

Hill Dist. Community Consensus — advisory board member, storefront project. 

Hill Dist. Community Development — distribution of newsletter, info mailings 
Hill House Assoc. — ^Young Fathers Program, community meetings. 

House of David — youth development programs. 

INCS Holistic Educational Rehab Center — community service. 

Life Works — initial assessment and evaluation of clients’ mental health services. 
Maleness to Manhood — youth programs, computer training, community service. 
Mercy Behavioral Health — mental health services. 

Northwestern Human Services — mental health services. 

Parental Stress Center — young male programs/community service. 

Penn State Cooperation Extension — nutrition classes. 

Spectrum Family Network — family services. 

Uptown Community Alliance — participated in community clean-ups & membership. 
WPIC — assessment & evaluation of clients; mental health services and counseling; 
staff training; community service. 

Zone 2 Safety Council — community safety and monitoring and membership. 
Homewood CISP 

Barry McCrary and his staff were very active in community meetings and pro- 
grams including the Homewood YMCA (Attending various meetings regarding com- 
munity issues and employment), Westinghouse High School (making various presen- 
tations to students), and attending and participating in other community council fo- 
rums. The following is a list of community contacts and meetings Homewood CISP 
staff made during the year: 

Boys and Girls Club — provided job opportunities for youth. 

Ethnan Temple Seventh Day Adventist Church — collaborated and provided space to 
hold the Maleness to Manhood meetings open to the public. 

Hosanna House — utilized services provided by the Fatherhood Initiative Program. 
Mt. Ararat Baptist Church — community service by working in the meal ministry 
and delivering food to senior citizens. 

Wilkinsburg Community Ministry — picked up used furniture for less fortunate mem- 
bers of the community. 

McKeespost CISP 

The center supervisor, John Fiscante, has maintained an active working relation- 
ship with the City of McKeesport and the McKeesport Collaborative. The following 
is a list of community activities and contacts made by members of the McKeesport 
CISP center: 

Abraxas WorkBridge — provided community service, employment and educational op- 
portunities. 

Auberle Home — teen parenting counseling. 

Center for Victims of Violent Crime — administered tests to clients upon release from 
program. 

City of McKeesport/McKeesport Task Force/Neighborhood Initiative — contacts in the 
community for lawn care and snow removal for the elderly; involved us in city- 
wide projects, such as Environmental Day. 

Community Accountability Panel — attended panel hearings. 

Creative Ministries/Triumphant Prayer Ministries — provided community service, 
spiritual and mentoring services. 

Boys & Girls Club/Salvation Army — provided mentoring, employment opportunities 
and mentoring services. 

McKeesport Collahorative — provided community service, mentoring and educational 
services. 

Glenshire Woods Nursing Home — provided employment opportunities and commu- 
nity service. 

McKeesport Collaborative — did community service and attended AIDS walk. 
McKeesport Housing Authority — use of Crawford Rec Center for gym during CISP 
basketball league. 
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McKeesport Weed & Seed/NAACP — provided community service opportunities. 

Mon Yough — provided community service projects at Angora Gardens. 

Wilkinsburg CISP 

The following is a list of community activities and contacts made by members of 
the Wilkinsburg CISP center staff and their supervisor, Ginger Kinsel: 

Spectrum Family Network — provided clients and parents with anger management 
counseling and other issues. 

Boys & Girls Club — provided clients with employment opportunities. 

Allegheny Intermediate Unit — provided alternative education to students. 
Community Connections for Families — works with mental health clients in the 
Wilkinsburg School District. 

WorkBridge — provided clients with a work experience in order to pay their restitu- 
tion. 

Project Life — provided counseling services to clients. 

Drug and alcohol unit 

Patricia Rogers, D&A Supervisor, and her staff Earnest Frazier (Hill), Jennifer 
Thompson (McKeesport), Taryn Simko (Wilkinsburg) and Marvin Randall (Garfield) 
were actively involved in the following community activities and initiatives: 

Juvenile Justice Week — held information tables, which provided drug and alcohol 
education and program overview at the open house during Juvenile Court 
Week. 

(CLEAR) Coalition of Leadership, Education and Advocacy for Recovery — Patricia 
Rogers met with other members of CLEAR to develop strategies to enhance 
community awareness of the extent of alcohol, tobacco and other drug use and 
its consequences. 

Take Your Daughter to Work Day — the CISP D&A Unit volunteered and distributed 
D/A information during this event. 

Housing Authority Clean Slate — this community collaborative focused on drug-free 
communities in Allegheny County. 

Allegheny County Air Show — CISP staff took the youth on a field trip to the Air 
Force Air show. 

Boys Scouts of America — participated in this year’s summer outreach camp and edu- 
cated youth on drug & alcohol prevention / awareness. 

Sandcastle Water Park — CISP program enjoyed a day of summer fun. 

Summer Curriculum — the CISP Drug & Alcohol Unit since 2001 started collabora- 
tion with Allegheny County Jail, Allegheny County Coroner’s Office and the 
Adult Drug Court for a series called “Jail, Institutions and Death.” This six- 
week summer curriculum was designed to expose the CISP clients to the real 
life and times of chemical dependency and the harmful consequences. 

National Adoption Day — Supervisor Patricia Rogers volunteered and participated in 
this special event. 

Mt. Ararat Baptist Church — presentation at the Hill CISP by Rev. Benjamin 
Calvart on Strengthen and Healing Communities. 

Recreation and cultural activities 

Recreation and cultural activities continue to be an important component of the 
CISP Program. These activities allow youth to have the opportunity to develop and 
promote structured recreational, physical, educational, and cultural activities. These 
goals are met by teaching youth appropriate recreational skills, quality of sports- 
manship, exposure to cultural events, and socially acceptable behavior within the 
community. 

The CISP Program continues to schedule a series of recreational, physical, edu- 
cational and cultural activities several days a week at each center. Recreational ac- 
tivities within the community in 2006 included, but were not limited to: Pitt football 
and basketball games; Pirate baseball; 2006 MLB All-star Baseball Game; Penguins 
hockey; Cleveland Cavaliers; Steelers Football; Showcase Cinemas; Idlewild Park; 
Harmarville Hoops; Sandcastle; Kennywood Park; Fright Fest Station Square; 
Hartwood Acres Festival of Lights; and use of city public schools’ recreational facili- 
ties and county ball fields. Also, several prison tours were conducted. 

In 2006, CISP continued to utilize Tickets for Kids for ticket donations to various 
recreational and cultural activities. This been a major source of funding for rec- 
reational activities for the CISP program. 

In February 2006, George Kinder, Program Coordinator, started and organized an 
intramural basketball league for CISP, along with two other community teams in- 
cluding East Presb Church and The House a team from Homewood at the Crawford 
Village gym in McKeesport. The season consists of eight weeks of regular intra- 
mural basketball games from Feb. until April 2005, which concluded with playoffs. 
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East Pres Church from East Liberty finished in first place and the CISP All-star 
team finished in second place. An awards ceremony and pizza party was held at the 
gym after the finals. Trophies were given to 1st and 2nd place team. CISP started 
and organized an all-star team from the CISP Centers and played several games 
against the two other community teams. 

In May 2006, George Kinder, Program Coordinator, Larissa Mackey from 
Homewood and Lee Smith from Wilkinsburg CISP organized and facilitated the 
CISP intramural softball league. This involved all five CISP centers. The season 
consists of six weeks of regular intramural softball games from May until June 
2006, which concluded with playoffs. The Wilkinsburg CISP center finished in first 
place and Hill CISP finished in second place. An awards ceremony and pizza party 
was held at North Park after the finals in June 2006. Trophies were distributed to 
the 1st and 2nd place teams and medals to all the teams who participated. 

Two new recreational activities were continued in 2006 — a weightlifting contest 
held at Homewood CISP in Oct. 2006 and a ping-pong tournament held at 
Homewood CISP in December 2006. 

Cultural activities continue to be a very important aspect of the CISP Program 
as it exposes the youth to various art, theatre and educational experiences in the 
community. These activities help shape positive social and moral values and foster 
a sense of community pride. Some of these activities were as follows: Great Blacks 
in Wax Museum; several plays at local theaters and churches; and all five CISP cen- 
ters attended and participated in Black History Month activities in several schools 
and community centers throughout the five neighborhoods. 

School involvement 

CISP staff continues to have a good relationship with all of the schools attended 
by CISP youth. These schools are visited daily by the school/aftercare community 
monitor specialists for data regarding attendance, behavior and academic perform- 
ance by CISP youth. The staff also attends numerous conferences with parents and 
school personnel throughout the school year. CISP continues to place a high priority 
on the client’s educational performance. 

The Allegheny Intermediate Unit (AIU) has been providing educational services 
to CISP youth since CISP began. The services include testing, interim school place- 
ments, GED tutoring, and classes for youth who are suspended. AIU continues to 
provide a tutor at each CISP center for approx, an hour and a half Monday thru 
Thursday. These tutors help youth with homework and often assign additional work 
to stren^hen any weak areas. Tutoring services in the CISP centers are now being 
paid through the CISP operational budget. 

The School/Aftercare Community Monitor continues to be responsible for moni- 
toring the school attendance/performance of the CISP students. These staff also 
have the additional responsibility of providing aftercare services to youth who have 
been committed to CISP after their release from an institution. 

The School/Aftercare Community Monitor Specialist in each CISP center monitors 
the daily attendance, obtains grades, behavioral reports, and attends and partici- 
pates in school conferences with school counselors, vice principals and principals. 
Each school specialist covers a geographic area that encompasses several schools in 
their neighborhood CISP center. During the summer months, the School/Aftercare 
Community Monitor Specialist monitors and facilitates clients who obtain summer 
employment and helps to monitor the community service projects in their center. 
Their duties also include supervision of the aftercare clients in each of their respec- 
tive centers. 

Electronic monitoring 

One staff member, as well as one alternate, from each CISP center continues to 
function as an Electronic Home Monitoring (EHM) Specialist. Their duties and re- 
sponsibilities continue to include coordinating, activating, and reporting on the elec- 
tronic monitoring system for each center. 

In 1998 CISP was able to obtain the ability to install the EHM system in clients’ 
homes that previously did not have a telephone. This procedure involves the CISP 
program installing a telephone line and phone in these homes that enables the 
EHM system to function. 

Each CISP center continues to have the ability through the use of remote work 
stations to review their specific clients electronic “leaves and enters,” as well as the 
client’s overall compliance with their out-of-the-home approved schedules. These re- 
mote work stations are programmed through the electronic monitor’s main computer 
hub located in the Eastern District Office. The main benefit of having the remote 
work stations is that it enables each CISP center to respond more efficiently and 
quicker by looking up their own client’s movements, determine if the client violated 
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or abided to their schedule, and have the ability to respond with real time con- 
sequences if a violation occurred. 

Sanctioning 

In 2006, youth continued to he sanctioned in-house, at Shuman Detention Center, 
Allegheny Academy sanction unit, and Vision Quest Boot Camp. In-house sanctions 
included staying late in program or doing additional community service. Youth in 
CISP are sanctioned for violating program rules and regulations such as not attend- 
ing school/school suspensions, missing program at CISP, electronic monitoring viola- 
tion, major behavior problems in center, positive drug/alcohol tests, etc. 

2006 Sanction Stat’s 


[□No. of Days | 
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The positive rate for all tests is only 4.7%. This is a low rate given the fact 18% 
of the youth committed to CISP in 2006 were committed for a drug related offense. 
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9,126 total drug texts 



□ T otal Drug 
Tests 

■ T otal Positive 
(THC) 

□ T otal Positive 
(Cocaine) 


2006 Aftercare commitments 

During 2006, the CISP Program received (54) aftercare commitments. This rep- 
resents 28% of all the 2006 commitments to CISP. The number of aftercare commit- 
ments by CISP center is as follows: 

In 2006 the 54 aftercare commitments to CISP were received from the following 
institutions: 

George Jr. Republic — 17 
Abraxas — 5 
Summit Academy — 8 
Harborcreek — 2 
Pressley Ridge — 7 
VisionQuest — 1 
YDC-New Castle— 6 
YFC #3—1 
Adelphoi — 6 
Bradley Center — 1 

2006 CISP Discharges 

In 2006, the CISP Program had 205 youth who were discharged. 

Positive Discharges: 144 youth or 70% 

Negative Discharges: 61 youth or 30% 

205 youth or 100% 

Discharge Percentages: Positive Discharges — 70%; Negative Discharges — 30% 

1) New Offense — 5% 

2) Failure to Adjust — 14% 

Of the total 322 youth served during 2006 only 15 (5%) committed new criminal 
acts while in the CISP Program. 
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OfTenxe/Reason 


ID Aftercare 

54 

■ Drug Related 

35 

□ Assaults 

22 

□ Firearms 

20 

■ Auto Theft Related 

18 

□ FTA/VOP 

15 

■ Robbery 

7 

□ Theft 

E 

■ Terroristic Threats 

5 

■ Disorderly Conduct 

5 

□ Other Crimes 

4 

□ Burglary 

3 
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Second Chance: House-Arrest Program for Juveniles Finds That 
Community Service Helps Rehahilitate Offenders 

By Lillian Thomas, Post-Gazette; Sunday, August 07, 2007 

A few months ago, James Eversole was in a stolen car being chased by police. The 
friend who was driving wrecked it, and Eversole, 17, ended up before a judge. 
Eversole learned about his new life on house arrest with an anklet and a crew of 
adults breathing down his neck. 

One of the few places he was allowed to go was a McKeesport personal care home, 
where he was to put in community service hours. 

Now Eversole is an employee of Glenshire Woods Personal Care Home, serving 
coffee and setting tables for the senior citizens he’s been pla 3 dng cards with on Tues- 
day and Thursday evenings for the past several months. 

Eversole and three others hired by the home are in the Community Intensive Su- 
pervision Project, a house-arrest program started in 1990 by the Allegheny County 
juvenile court system. 

An integral part of CISP is community service, said Jim Rieland, director of juve- 
nile court services in Allegheny County. The program aims to make children who 
have broken the law understand the effects of their actions and to build up connec- 
tions between them and others in their communities. 

Youth at all five CISP centers do 100 hours or more of community service, such 
as picking up litter or cutting grass, during their six to eight months in the pro- 
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gram. The McKeesport center, started in 2001, has been strong in making commu- 
nity links, Rieland said. 

“We require community service as a way for our clients to give back to the com- 
munity they victimized,” said John Fiscante, supervisor of the McKeesport center. 
He was interested in finding a way to create one-on-one relationships with resi- 
dents. 

“We tried to go around the community and find a place. At first we were unsuc- 
cessful,” he said. But last year, he talked with the administrators of Glenshire 
Woods, who agreed to try evening visits from four or five of the center’s youth each 
week. 

It was a bit awkward at first, but once the cards and checkers were broken out, 
the conversation started flowing, said David Herchelroath, probation counselor at 
the CISP center. The kids initially had to be badgered into going to Glenshire, he 
said, but now they all want to go. The Glenshire residents, who hadn’t done much 
card playing before, now have the tables set up and are ready to start games of 
Tonk, 500 and Uno as soon as the boys walk in the door. 

“Miss Mary, Miss Viola, Miss Karen, they are waiting for us when we come,” said 
Derrick Stanford, 16, who was arrested on charges of using and selling drugs. 

Officials from both CISP and Glenshire were happy with the results — livelier sen- 
iors, kids forming bonds with older people in their community. 

A month or so ago, Fiscante and the center’s administration began to discuss the 
possibility of hiring some of the boys to work there. Two — Eversole, 17, and Claude 
Sims, 16 — are working there now as nutrition aides. They set and clear tables, serve 
beverages and help residents at mealtimes. 

Stanford and Tim Chavis, 16, will begin work shortly. All four are nearly done 
with the CISP program. 

Everyone involved is taking a risk. The personal care home, the court system, the 
supervisors of the CISP center and the boys all stand to lose if they blow it. 

A spokeswoman for the corporation that owns Glenshire said it was the first ar- 
rangement of this kind she’d ever heard of. 

“We do work with other community organizations, like job corps, but this is the 
first one of this kind I’m aware of,” said Holly Gould, director of communications 
for Glenshire Woods’ owner, Milwaukee-based Extendicare Health Services Inc., 
which runs 440 nursing homes, assisted living centers, rehabilitation clinics and re- 
tirement communities in the United States and Canada. 

Fiscante knows he’s out on a limb. But the CISP philosophy is based on the idea 
that juvenile offenders are most likely to change their behavior permanently by 
being at home, closely supervised, rather than in a juvenile facility. 

Most ordered into the program are property offenders, Rieland said — “burglary, 
auto theft, misdemeanor retail theft, charges related to drugs, drug use and sales.” 
Judges do not send those who have committed violent crimes or who are repeat of- 
fenders to the program. 

They are supervised 24 hours a day. They are permitted to be at home, at the 
CISP center, at school and at work if they have a job. At the McKeesport center, 
a staff of 14 supervises a group which ranges from 15 to 22 juveniles who live in 
the McKeesport Area School District. 

The boys report to the center every afternoon and are dropped off at home around 
9 p.m. After that, center staff members make phone checks and home visits. The 
electronic monitoring devices the juveniles wear on their ankles let CISP staff know 
if they are anywhere they aren’t supposed to be; violations show up on a computer- 
ized system that is monitored day and night. 

Police have photos of all the CISP youth in case they disappear. If they are in 
violation, they are taken to Shuman Juvenile Detention Center. 

Probation officers are involved in the program, which includes frequent group 
meetings to discuss problems or successes. There is a drug and alcohol counselor 
on staff, and the juveniles are regularly drug tested. They also pay restitution, 
where required, and write letters of apology to victims, where appropriate. 

“We’re trying to change everything,” Fiscante said. Boys must respond with “yes, 
sirs” and “ma’ams” to all adults. 

During a card game last week, resident Viola Vano dealt and the game clicked 
along with the efficient ease of familiar routine. The boys talked to their older com- 
panions, leaning over to discuss the hands and play. They were routinely and con- 
sistently polite, minding their “yes, ma’ams.” 

Gould, the spokeswoman for Extendicare, said that, because CISP itself is so un- 
usual, she didn’t expect to get more requests of this sort from other facilities. 

“I think it’s fairly unique. We will evaluate the success after a period of time. We 
are always looking for ways to bring people into the long-term care industry, and 
volunteering, to see if they are interested in the work, is a good way to do that.” 
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Young Men in Trouble Reflect on Their Lives: Garfield Program Helps 
Youths Deal With Their Crimes, Street Life and Absent Fathers 

By Ervin Dyer, Post-Gazette; Saturday, June 02, 2007 

Listen as young men in the CISP program discuss the absence of fathers in their 
lives. 

In a dimly lighted room in Garfield, there is a circle of 14 young men. 

Their voices are deepening, and the fuzz of new moustaches shades their upper 
lips. They are 13 to 18 years old, and each has an electronic monitoring device on 
his ankle. One by one, they stand to recount the positives or negatives of their week. 

In the circle, they stand before men like Rick Cokley, a broad-chested overseer. 
He is both cheerleader and bullwhip. 

There is much that must be accounted for in the circle — school performance, com- 
munity service, drug use. Mr. Cokley celebrates their good behavior and chastens 
them when they miss the mark. 

Linking behavior and consequence is a core part of the Community Intensive Su- 
pervision Program as it aims to keep youth offenders out of jail and to get them 
to take responsibility for their actions. 

CISP is run by the Allegheny County Court of Common Pleas. Its philosophy is 
that young offenders are most likely to change by being at home, closely supervised 
and mentored, rather than in a juvenile facility. 

Most are ordered into the circle because they are property offenders, charged with 
burglary, auto theft, misdemeanor retail theft, or have charges related to drugs. 

The electronic monitoring devices let CISP staff know if the juveniles are any- 
where they aren’t supposed to be; violations show up on a computerized system. If 
they are in violation, youth are taken to Shuman Juvenile Detention Center. 

Probation officers are involved in the program, which includes frequent group 
meetings to discuss problems or successes. There is a drug and alcohol counselor 
on staff, and the juveniles are regularly drug tested. They also pay restitution, 
where required, and write letters of apology to victims, where appropriate. 

Youth at all five centers do 100 hours or more of community service, such as pick- 
ing up litter or cutting grass, during their six to eight months in CISP. 

The program served 322 youth last year: two-thirds of them were positive dis- 
charges, meaning they were placed on probation or released from CISP and their 
case was closed. The others came back into the system for committing new offenses 
or failing the program. 

In one corner of the Garfield center where the young men sit, there are vials of 
urine, waiting to be tested for drugs. In another, there is a ping-pong table and 
weight-lifting machines. Of the 14 young men in the circle, 13 are black. Ten of 
them have no relationship or very limited involvement with their fathers; 10 of the 
14 say they know someone who’s been shot; nine say they know someone who’s been 
killed. Almost all raise their hand to acknowledge that they have struggled in 
school. 

The circle doesn’t tell the story of every young black male in society, but its mem- 
bers reflect the circumstances of the 3 million inner-city black males who scholars 
say seem to be especially affected by poverty, street life and social alienation. 

And in Pittsburgh, a city with double-digit rates of unemployment for black males, 
a small black middle class that is strained to push for policy changes to address the 
issues, the situation is severe. Nearly 70 percent of black families in Pittsburgh do 
not have fathers in the homes, according to studies done by the University of Pitts- 
burgh Center on Race and Social Problems. 

Bundles of bottled-up angst and misspent emotion, the boys in the circle are ready 
to tell their stories. Because of confidentiality, the Post-Gazette is not fully identi- 
fying the young men, but they come from all over Pittsburgh and spoke about 
fatherlessness, their experiences with violence and their hopes. 

“The stereotype is that we were raised in a negative society, so we show negative 
action by being negative people, like stealing cars, selling drugs and stuff like that,” 
says Shannon, 17, of East Liberty. He was arrested a few months ago for conspiracy 
to commit armed robbery. He now lives with his father and is watched by two older 
brothers, both college graduates. 

Many of the young men admitted their choices have drawn them close to living 
the stereotype. They say they have made mistakes, but want to be looked at as indi- 
viduals. 

“People see us, and they don’t want to be bothered,” says Shannon. “We feel like 
all people are judging us” and because of how they dress, the choice of music and 
the way they talk, “everybody sees us as young black people and a bad race.” 

But they are far from immune to the pressures. 

The negativity “comes from like the person in the neighborhood who got every- 
thing. Like respect and everything,” said Shannon, who plans to enroll in Commu- 
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nity College of Allegheny County after he finishes the program. “You want to follow 
in his footsteps and have all that money and girls and jewelry and all that. You 
want to strive and do whatever it is to he that person. 

“It’s pretty hard to really open your eyes [and see something different] when ev- 
erybody is trying to live up to that image. You kinda want to try to fit, so you go 
down the wrong path. You try to take the fast way out because it just seems easier.” 

A short time in their presence and the personalities creep forth: in the circle, 
some rest with their chins on their hands, silent; others chat away, eager to express 
themselves. 

At one point, they argue the merits of self-determination and its impact on getting 
an education. 

“If you don’t do well in school, that’s yo fault,” says Mike, 17, of Highland Park. 
“I ain’t go blame it on the teachers. You pay attention, you go [learn] something. 
If they talked about some girls or some money, everybody would soak that up.” 

Mike is at CISP for violating his probation for aggravated assault. He lives with 
his mom and five siblings and dreams of earning a business degree from Robert 
Morris University and “owning something.” 

He’s expecting his first child this fall. 

The young men have heard the studies and watched the news reports that warn 
they are an endangered species. 

They run through the same list of negative influences in their lives as the ones 
the experts cite. They talk about living without fathers. 

Carl, 16, of Larimer is the oldest of eight children: four on his mom’s side and 
four on his father’s side. 

His father left the family when he was 2. He wants his father to be a father. “Yo’ 
mom can’t raise you,” he said. 

Most of what Carl shares with his dad are telephone conversations from Houston. 
His father, he said, speaks too often about drinking and the men he’s punching out 
in the bars. Too little does he ask about his son’s life or know what to encourage 
or congratulate him on. “My dad talks like he’s my best friend. He’s still making 
the same mistakes I am,” said Carl, who writes his own rap music and works the 
cash register in his mom’s store in Lawrenceville. 

“We don’t know right from wrong. No fathers to teach us. If my dad was there, 
half the stuff I did, I probably never would have done.” 

Most said that they believed CISP was making a positive difference in their lives. 

“This is a big turnaround for everybody,” said Shannon. “I think if their eyes 
wasn’t open before, it’s open now because we got positive role models now, and you 
have no choice but to do what’s right.” 

“People should care about us,” said Shannon, “because we’re not a lost cause. 
We’re just people who made a mistake. But we’re not going to continue to mess up. 
Everybody wants to do something with their life.” 


Youth Service Hours Pay Off: Teens Serve Their Community as They Serve 

Their Time 

By Barbaea White Stack, Post-Gazette; Monday, October 04, 2004 

At first, it was forced labor done under court order — delinquents washing and 
painting, ljuffing and staining in a sweltering McKeesport church last summer. 

Later, it became a labor of pride by teens who stopped counting the hours worked 
toward completion of their community service sentences and began looking forward 
to the tiny congregation’s first service in its refinished sanctuary. 

“They chose to show us the best side of themselves,” said Virginia Burda. She and 
her husband, Tom Burda, serve as pastors for the New Jerusalem Holiness Church 
in McKeesport. 

For two months last summer, three to eight teens sentenced to the McKeesport 
Community Intensive Supervision Project — called CISP — arrived at the church 
every day to help the Burdas renovate the ramshackle place of worship. 

They learned new skills. They built an enduring relationship with the Burdas. 
And beyond changing the church’s appearance, they changed themselves. 

This project and others sponsored by the Allegheny County juvenile probation de- 
partment demonstrate why the county increased both the number of community 
hours worked by delinquents and the percentage of delinquents who completed their 
court-mandated hours. 

The second annual report card of the county’s juvenile court, to be released during 
Juvenile Justice Week which begins today, will show that 98 percent of delinquents 
freed from court supervision in 2003 completed their community service sentences, 
which typically are 100 or more hours. In 2002, that figure was 96.6 percent. 

That year, the youths worked 68,791 hours. In 2003, their hours rose to 69,654. 
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Jim Rieland, the county’s chief probation officer and director of juvenile court 
services, believes those numbers may be the highest in the country. That’s some- 
thing he would know from his frequent travels nationwide promoting the concept 
of Balanced and Restorative Justice, which was adopted by Pennsylvania during a 
reform of juvenile justice in 1995. 

The concept widens the traditional focus of juvenile court reforming errant 

youths to include efforts to help victims and protect communities. 

Community service is a big part of that. 

John Fiscante, probation supervisor at the McKeesport CISP program, explains 
that the community service projects create a relationship between the youngsters 
and community residents that makes it harder for the teens to repeat their offenses. 

For example, in McKeesport, where the population is dominated by senior citi- 
zens, delinquents in the CISP program work off their community service hours by 
mowing lawns and weed whacking for residents too frail to do the work themselves. 
All that’s asked in exchange is a glass of pop or a sandwich. The eating promotes 
talking. The seniors get to know the scary teens. The youths get to know the scary 
old people. 

“An emotional bond is formed,” Fiscante said. “The boys know who lives in that 
house now. It is no longer just a house on the street.” 

The reporting of the community service hours served is part of the Balanced and 
Restorative Justice concept. The community has a right to know just how well its 
juvenile justice system is working, and the reporting, now in its second year, is part 
of that. 

Rieland is trying to get every chief probation officer in the state to do it, and he 
promotes the idea when he travels. 

His report card this year shows a decrease in repeat offenses while youngsters are 
on probation, from 13 percent in 2002 to 11 percent in 2003. 

The percentage of youngsters who did not violate the terms of their probation re- 
mained the same at 94 percent. 

The amount of restitution paid rose from $138,979 to $155,911, but the percent- 
age of youngsters who paid in full dropped from 81 percent to 77 percent. 

In addition to reporting the numbers to the public, it’s crucial to collect and study 
them so the department knows where it must improve, Rieland said. 

One reason the community service numbers are so high, he said, is that young- 
sters frequently complete more hours than required. 

Fiscante said it’s not unusual for a youngster to perform 200 hours when sen- 
tenced to 100. 

Fiscante is always looking for meaningful community service projects. He just set 
up one with Glenshire Woods, a McKeesport nursing home. Teens visit the seniors 
there twice a week now; they play checkers and cards and wheel the seniors around. 

When he heard about the needs of the Burdas’ church last summer, Fiscante was 
intrigued. When he walked through the church building the first time, he was horri- 
fied. 

“I felt something was going to fall on me from the ceiling,” he said. “It was that 
terrible.” 

The youngsters started work in July, under direct supervision of the Burdas and 
a CISP worker. The boys performed some tasks requiring limited skills, like wash- 
ing and painting walls. But Tom Burda also taught them to repair plumbing in the 
church bathroom, to buff and stain hardwood floors, and to set and clean pews. 

The Burdas had bought the church on Soles Street 2V2 years earlier but had only 
been able to conduct services in a small, restored section of the fellowship hall. With 
the boys’ help, they held their first service for approximately 25 members on Aug. 
1 . 

The Burdas gave the boys lunch each day — fun food like pizza and chicken and 
hoagies that the youngsters considered far superior to CISP fare. Virginia Burda 
said those times with the boys were the best. 

“I really enjoyed sitting and talking with them,” she said. 

When the work was done, the Burdas e-mailed photos across the country to their 
14 sister churches. And, at a service, they recognized the youngsters for their hard 
work. 

“We promised them that as long as they lived, this would be their church and told 
them that they had invested in the church in a way that makes them a part of it 
as long as we are in existence,” Virginia Burda said. 

Before they found the old church in McKeesport, the Burdas had conducted serv- 
ices in a home in Duquesne. They felt drawn to the dilapidated church and bought 
it not knowing how they would ever restore it. 

Then Fiscante showed up. 
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“We thought the CISP young people and community service were an answer to 
our prayers,” she said. 


[Questions for the record sent to Mr. Lawrence follow:] 


[VIA ELECTRONIC MAIL] 

July 13, 2007, 


Hon. Paul H. Lawrence, 

Judicial Branch-Goffstown District Court and the Coalition for Juvenile Justice, 
State of New Hampshire, Goffstown, NH. 

Dear Judge Lawrence: Thank you for testif 3 dng at the July 12th, 2007 joint 
hearing of the Subcommittee on Healthy Families and Communities and the Sub- 
committee on Crime, Terrorism, and Homeland Security. 

Representative Raul Grijalva (D-AZ), a member of the Healthy Families Sub- 
committee, has asked that you respond in writing to the following questions: 

1. Please talk more about the transfer of youth to the adult court and placement 
of youth in adult jails. What are the implications for the reauthorization of the 
JJDPA? 


2. When considering your recommendation to trim back the laundry list of core 
purposes in JJDPA, what basic tenets should we keep in mind to guide us? 

please send an electronic version of your written response to the question by COB 
Monday, July 23, 2007 — the date on which the hearing record will close. If you have 
any questions, please contact us. 

Sincerely, 


George Miller, 

Chairman. 


[Response from Mr. Lawrence follows:] 

July 23, 2007. 

Hon. George Miller, 

Chairman, Education and Labor Committee, U.S. House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear Chairman Miller: Thank you for the opportunity to testify at the July 
12th, 2007, joint hearing of the Subcommittee on Healthy Families and Commu- 
nities and the Subcommittee on Crime, Terrorism, and Homeland Security, titled 
“The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act: Overview and Perspectives.” 
I truly appreciate the committees’ consideration of and attention to the issues re- 
lated to the reauthorization of this important statute. 

Today, I am writing in response to questions posed to me, following the hearing 
by Representative Raul Grijalva (D-AZ) a member of the Healthy Families Sub- 
committee: 

1. Please talk more about the transfer of youth to the adult court and placement 
of youth in adult jails. What are the implications for the reauthorization of the 
JJDPA? 

Currently, all U.S. states, territories and the District of Columbia have laws that 
allow for the transfer/waiver of juveniles under the age of majority into adult crimi- 
nal court. However, a recent study from the Centers for Disease Control, submitted 
with the written hearing testimony of Dr. Jennifer Woolard, Georgetown University, 
found that transfer of minors to adult court for prosecution and sentencing has, at 
best, no effect on public safety and, at worst, causes the transferred juveniles to be- 
come more likely to recidivate and to re-offend in more violent ways. The CDC re- 
port amplifies the findings and recommendations of two comprehensive reports on 
the topic, also included in the hearing record: Coalition for Juvenile Justice, 2005, 
“Childhood on Trial: The Failure of Trying & Sentencing Youth in Adult Criminal 
Court” and Campaign for Youth Justice, 2007, “The Consequences Aren’t Minor: The 
Impact of Trying Youth as Adults and Strategies for Reform.” 

In its reauthorization of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act 
(JJDPA), Congress can ensure responses that are more appropriate to a young per- 
son’s age and stage of development. Several leadership organizations, the Coalition 
for Juvenile Justice and the Campaign for Youth Justice, among more than 150 
other national and state-based organizations, recommend that the reauthorization 
seek to phase in an expansion of the core protections of the JJDPA to apply to all 
youth until the age of 18, whether tried and sentenced in juvenile or adult criminal 
court. Specifically, by consensus, this group of organizations recommends the fol- 
lowing changes in the statute with which I concur: 
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• Amend Sec. 223(a)(13(A) to require states and local jurisdictions to 

• remove all youth charged as adults and detained in adult jails pending trial, 
allowing for a four-year phase-in period for needed change to state statutes, and 

• implement the American Bar Association (ABA) standards for youth convicted 
as adults in adult jails and prisons, as contained in the ABA’s publication. Youth 
in the Criminal Justice System: Guidelines for Policymakers and Practitioners, 
again allowing for a four-year phase-in. 

• Amend Sec. 252 (b) to require the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention (OJJDP) to provide intensive Technical Assistance (TA) to states and 
counties to comply with the above provisions. 

• Add a new (f) to Sec. 222 to provide incentive funding and technical assistance 
resources for model demonstration programs regarding effective and timely removal 
of youth from adult incarceration settings. 

• Amend Sec. 204(b)(7) to require OJJDP to 

• work with states and counties to collect ongoing data on youth in the adult 
criminal justice system, including age, race, ethnicity, gender, offense, pre-trial de- 
tention, transfer mechanism, sentencing outcome, placement pre and post trial in 
jails, prisons or juvenile facilities, and 

• conduct research on the outcomes of filing juveniles as adults in criminal courts, 
i.e. does it increase or decrease public safety and violence?; how does it impact facil- 
ity conditions?; does it effect the state of developmentally appropriate services and 
programs for youth in adult jails and prisons? 

• Amend Sec. 103(25) to clarify that the core requirements of the JJDPA ex- 
pressly prohibit any contact of youth with adults in adult jails and prisons. 

• Amend Sec. 103(26) to ensure that the core protections for children in the 
JJDPA apply to youth over age 18 in “extended juvenile jurisdiction” (EJJ) states 
so that these youth are not considered “adults” and states are not forced to remove 
them from juvenile jurisdiction. 

2. When considering your recommendation to trim back the laundry list of core 
purposes in JJDPA, what basic tenets should we keep in mind to guide us? 

My recommendation is to use as guidance the basic tenets embodied by the “Act- 
4-Juvenile Justice Statement of Principles” submitted into the record with the testi- 
mony from witness Captain Derrick Johnson, Phoenix, Arizona, and signed by the 
same body of more than 150 national and state organizations mentioned above. 

It is critical to squarely focus allowable uses of State Formula Funds (Title II 
Funds) on support for compliance with the JJDPA core requirements [See Sec. 102 
and Sec. 223 (a) (7) (B)]. There may be efforts to en^lf the JJDPA with priorities 
such as character education or law enforcement initiatives which are more appro- 
priately managed in other statutes and under other authorities. 

More specifically, I would recommend amending Sec. 223 (a)(7)(B) to strongly pro- 
mote: 

• Alternatives to detention and incarceration; 

• Home and community based mental/behavioral health care for children; 

• Discharge planning and access to aftercare services; and 

• Access to effective quality counsel for children. 

Additional important statutory changes could be made in the following sections: 

Amend Sec. 223 (6)(B)(iii) and Sec. 223 (9)(C), (J) and (S) to ensure that mental 
health and substance abuse screening, assessment and referrals include culturally 
and linguistically appropriate services, and involvement of families in service design 
and delivery. 

Elevate and amplify the work under current Sec. 223 (a) (22), known as the core 
requirement on “Disproportionate Minority Contact,” by strengthening it to require 
that OJJDP and its agents assist states and localities to achieve actual reductions 
in racial/ethnic disparities and differential treatment of youth of color in the justice 
system from the point of surveillance and arrest to the point of re-entry. 

It is also important to prohibit the use of JJDPA funds for ineffective programs, 
such as boot camps, scared straight programs, unlicensed private facilities, and 
large residential institutions. Such prohibitions can be appropriately added to Sec. 
299 (C) (a) (2) in the reauthorization. Furthermore, it is critical to prioritize and 
focus the Office of Juvenile Justice & Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP) office’s re- 
search and technical assistance functions so that they truly support states’ efforts 
to comply with the core protections in the JJDPA. This can be done through adding 
more directive language regarding the functions of the OJJDP Administrator and 
staff in Sections 251 and 252 of the JJDPA. It is essential to ensure that OJJDP 
is responsive to state-identified/locall 3 ddentified needs and the State Plan process, 
including support in Sec. 251 for field-based and field-strengthening research and 
evaluation to refine and expand the array of best and evidenced-based practices. 
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Moreover, several states are reporting that their technical assistance requests re- 
garding serious compliance concerns related to the Deinstitutionalization of Status 
Offenders (DSO) and Sight and Sound Separation of adult and juvenile inmates 
presently go unanswered by OJJDP. Yet, OJJDP was originally designed and au- 
thorized to support the mandates and precepts of the JJDPA. Congress must ensure 
sufficient oversight and transparency to intervene as needed to require assistance 
for states who are working to meet the mandates of the JJDPA. 

Thank you once again for requesting my views. Please let me know if you have 
any additional questions or areas where my colleagues and I can be of any further 
assistance to you. I serve on the board of an excellent resource organization that 
is centrally involved in the “Act-4-Juvenile Justice” effort, the Coalition for Juvenile 
Justice. The executive director, Nancy Gannon Hornberger (202-467-0864, ext. Ill 
and nancy@juvjustice.org) and deputy executive director, Tara Andrews (202-467- 
0864, ext. 109 and andrewsnjuvjustice.org) stand by, ready to help, and are 
networked with many other expert groups and individuals. 

Thank you, too, for your stewardship of this important federal statute which so 
positively affects the lives of youth and families and shapes more promising futures 
for them, their families and communities. 

Sincerely, 


Paul H. Lawrence, 
Judge, Goffstown District Court; 
Immediate Past Chair, Coalition for Juvenile Justice. 


[Internet link to Coalition for Juvenile Justice 2003 annual re- 
port: “Unlocking the Future: Detention Reform in the Juvenile Jus- 
tice System,” submitted by Mr. Lawrence, follows:] 

http: II WWW. issuelab.com / downloads 1 8015CJJ 2003 — Report Unlocking — 

the — Future.pdf 


[Internet links to Coalition for Juvenile Justice briefs, parts I 
and II, “What Are the Implications of Adolescent Brain Develop- 
ment for Juvenile Justice?,” submitted by Mr. Lawrence, follows:] 

http: II juvjustice.org ! media ! resources ! resource — 134.pdf 

http:! / juvjustice.org I media ! resources ! resource — 138.pdf 


[Questions for the record sent to Mr. Shepherd follow:] 


[VIA ELECTRONIC MAIL] 

July 13, 2007, 

Mr. Robert E. Shepherd, Jr., B.A., LL.B., 

Emeritus Professor of Law, Washington and Lee University, University of Richmond 
Law School, Richmond, VA. 


Dear Mr. Shepherd: Thank you for testifying at the July 12th, 2007 joint hear- 
ing of the Subcommittee on Healthy Families and Communities and the Sub- 
committee on Crime, Terrorism, and Homeland Security. 

Representative Raul Grijalva (D-AZ), a member of the Healthy Families Sub- 
committee, has asked that you respond in writing to the following question: 

You mentioned the importance of research by the Office of Juvenile Justice & De- 
linquency Prevention (OJJDP). What studies, if any, have been conducted on Native 
American youth in the juvenile justice system? 

Please send an electronic version of your written response to the question by COB 
Monday, July 23, 2007 — the date on which the hearing record will close. If you have 
any questions, please contact us. 

Sincerely, 


George Miller, 

Chairman. 


[Response from Mr. Shepherd follows:] 
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July 19. 2007. 

Hon. George Miller, Chairman, 

House Education and Labor Committee, U.S. House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC. 


Dear Congressman Miller: Thank for your letter of July 13, 2007, forwarding 
on a question from Congressman Raul Grijalva regarding Native American youth 
in the juvenile justice system, and what studies the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP) has conducted on such youth. 

The Office has on its staff an outstanding resource, Laura Ansera, Tribal Youth 
Program Coordinator, and she may be reached at (202) 514-5679, laura.ansera( 
usdoj.gov. There have not been a lot of recent studies published by OJJDP, but 
those that are most relevant include Youth Gangs in Indian Country, NCJ 202714 
(2004), OJJDP’s Tribal Youth Initiatives, NCJ 193763 (2003), United National In- 
dian Tribal Youth, Inc., NCJ 189412, Evaluation/Assessment of Nat ajo Peace- 
making, NCJ 187675 (1999). OJJDP’s Program of Research for Tribal Youth, FS 
2001 10 (2001), and Training and Technical Assistance for Indian Nation Juvenile 
Justice Systems, FS 99105 (1999). There are some data from 2006 and earlier that 
have recently been released and published regarding youth prosecuted federally that 
include information on Native American youth and may be found at 
http:llojjdp.ncjrs.org/ojstabb/nr2006ldownloadslehapter4.pdf , with the informa- 
tion on Native American youth may be found on page 1 17. There are additional re- 
sources that may be found outside of OJJDP and I particularly recommend the Coa- 
lition for Juvenile Justice’s publication. Enlarging the Healing Circle, published in 
2000, and there are two excellent outside resources I can refer you to, one is Terry 
L. Cross, Executive Director of the National Indian Child Welfare Association who 
may be contacted at (503) 222-4044, info@nicwa.org and Michael Guilfoyle, Consult- 
ant on American Indian Justice and Cultural Competence who may be reached at 
(208) 285-1271. niguilfoyle@firstpic.org. The Coalition for Juvenile Justice Publica- 
tion may be obtained from them at (202) 467-0864, extension I 11, for the Executive 
Director Nancy Gannon Hornberger, and it may be downloaded at 
www.juvjustice. orglfactsheet — 3. html. 

There is a serious dearth of research on American Indian/Tribal youth in the 
courts and in the juvenile justice system, but section 261 of the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act only provides that the Administrator of OJJDP “may” 
do a number of things in the research and evaluation line and, as I mentioned in 
my testimony, that should probably be changed to “shah” and set forth a research 
agenda that Congress would like to see the office pursue. I might also note that the 
Federal Advisory Committee on 

Juvenile Justice has included several recommendations in its most recent reports 
to Congress and the President regarding the development of a different formula for 
“pass-through funds” to go to the tribes for juvenile justice activities. 

Please let me know if I can be of any further assistance to you, to Congressman 
Grijalva, or to your staff. I will forward an electronic version of this letter to Debo- 
rah Koolbeck and I am sending Congressman Grijalva of this letter. 

With best wishes for your committee’s consideration of the reauthorization of this 
important piece of legislation, I am 
Very truly yours. 


Robert E. Shepherd, Jr., 
Emeritus Professor of Law. 


[Additional submission by Ms. Woolard follows:] 
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Effects on Violence of Laws and Policies Facilitating 
the Transfer of Juveniles from the Juvenile Justice 
System to the Adult Justice System 

A Systematic Review 

Angela McGowan, JD, MPH, Robert Hahn, PhD, MPH, Akiva Liberman, PhD, Alex Crosb}’, MD, MPH, 

Mindy Fnllilove. MD, Robert Johnson, MD. Eve Moscicki. ScD. MPH, LeShawndra Price. PhD, 

Susan Snyder, PhD. Farris Tuma, ScD, Jessica Lowy, MPH, Peter Briss, MD, MPH, Stella Cor\’, MD, MPH. 
Glenda Stone. PhD, Task Force on Coinmnnit)’ Preventive Services 


Abstract: Tlie independent, nonfedera! Task Force on Community Preventiv'C Services (Task Force) , 

which directs development of the Guide to Communlfy h-ex>entive Sendees {(/ymmunify Giiidd), 
has conducted a systematic review of published scientilic evidence concerning the 
effectiveness of laws and policies that facilitate the transfer of juveniles to the adult criminal 
justice system, on either preventing or reducing violence (1) among those youth who 
experience the adult criminal system or (2) in the juvenile population as a whole. 

This review' focuses on interpersonal violence. Violence may lead to the juvenile's initial 
arrest and entiy into the justice system and, for those who are airested, may be committed 
subsequent to exiting the justice system. Here transfer is dcfi.ned as the placement of 
juveniles aged less than 18 years under thejmisdiction of the adult criminal justice system, 
rather than the juvenile justice system, following arrest. Using the methods developed by 
the Onmnnni/y CuUk to conduct a systematic review of literature and provide recommen- 
dations to public health decision makers, the review team found shat transfening juveniles 
to the adnlt justice s)’stein generally increases, rather than decreases, rates of violence 
among transferred youth. Evidence was insufficient for the Task Force on Community 
Preventive Senices to determine the effect of such lavvs and policies in reducing violent 
behavior in the overall juvenile population. Ov-eral1, the Task Force recommends against 
laws or policies facilitating the transfer of juveniles from the juvenile to the adult judicial 
system for the purpose of reducing violence. 

(All J Prev Med 20{)7;32(4S):S7-S28) © 2007 Anericaii Jounial of Preventive Medicine 


Introduction 

T he purpose of this review was to determine 
whether laws or policies that facilitate the transfer 
of juveniles to the aflult criminal justice svstem 
redtice interpersonal violence, either specifically, among 
those juveniles who hav'e experienced the adult justice 
sv’stem. or generally, in the juvenile population as a whole. 


From the Coiiiiiumiiy Guide Branch, Cuordiiiaiing Ceiuer for Healili 
IiiEoi'inatioii aiul Service (McGowan, Hahn, Siiy<iei, Low)’, Biis.s, 
('on'. Stone), and Efioiogy and Suiveillmcc Biaiicli, Aarioiril Gc:iit.<;r 
for Tnjurv Prevention and Control (Crosby), Centers for Disease 
Conlvol and Prevenlion, Ailania, Georgia; Goluiiihia Univetaily, 
Mailman School of Public Health (Fnllilove), New York, New York; 
New Jersey Medical School, Department of I’ediariics (Johirson), 
Newark. New Jersey; National Institute ol Justice (l.ibcrinaii), Wash- 
ington, DC; and Division of Pediatric Translational Research and 
Tieatment Development (Moscicki, Price), Division of .Vittlt Traiis- 
lati<Mial Research and Treatment Development (Ttima), National 
liLStitures oi Mr-ntni ttcralth, Bethesda, Maiylaiid 
Address correspondence and reprint requests to: Robert A. Hahn, 
Centers forDisea.se Conlvol and Prevention, 1600 Clifton Road, MS 
E-69, AiJania CA E-mail: raliH'.cdc.grn. 


Although the legal term “juvenile” is defined differently 
among the states, for purposes of tills review, a juvenile is 
a person agetl less than 18 yeai?. One rationale for 
facilitating the transfer of juveniles to the adult justice 
sy'stem is tliat tliis may deter juveniles ti'om committing 
crimes, because they perceive the adult justice sy'stem as 
more sev'ere and punitive than the juvenile system. For 
purposes of this review, “Transfer^ refers to placing juve- 
niles under the jurisdiction of the adult criminal justice 
system, rather than the juv^enile justice system, following 
arrest. Transfer is also referred to as “waiver,” denoting 
the waiver of authority by the juvenile court that allows for 
transfer of ajuvenile defendant to an adult criminal court; 
juveniles not transferred to the adult court system are 
often said to be “retained” in the juvenile system. 

Background 

Violence by juveniles is a major public health problem 
in the United States. Rates of violent crime, including 
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simple aiwl aggrarat.e<l assault,. lobbety, aiid raj)e, are 
greater among people aged 12 to 20 yeais rliati in all 
age groups except, diose aged 21 to 29 years, as assessed 
ill a 200.“ miiioiial suiA’ey of crime vicliiiis, die National 
Clime Victimi/adoii Survey, which is based on victims’ 
experiences luid tlierefore excludes homicide.^ <:\1- 
ihougli they consutuie only about 25% of the popula- 
tion, youth aged less than 18 years have been responsi- 
ble for committing approximately 80% of all violent, 
crime (which includes homicide, rape and other sexual 
assault, robbeiy, and sintple and aggravated assault) 
and 40% of serious \iolent ciiine (which excludes 
simple assault) in the past 20 ycars.^ Riitcs of youth 
homicide are higher in the United States than in most 
develojied coiiniries.'^ In a rejireseniative national sur- 
vey in 2002, U.S. adults reponed more than 1,87 
million incidents of vicliinizalion by perpetralois esti- 
mated 1.0 be between die ages of 12 and 20 years — a riile 
of approximately 5.1 incidents ol'victimi/ation per 100 
juveniles in this age grotip.^’-^ i\lihough arresi and 
viedmizauon data show declines among juveniles for 
violent acts in general following a peak reached in 
1998-199'!, sclf-rcpori of offenses conlimics to indicate 
high rates of vnolence.'’ 

The first juvenile court in the United States was 
established in 1899 in Chicago. By 1925, all states 
except Maine and Wyoming had separate juvenile 
systems.’ In the United States, juvenile and adult, crim- 
inal law are itrincipally handled at the state level; 
consequently, states have diverse mechanisms to allow 
juveniles to be i ransfen ed to the adult criminal justice 
system.--^''''^ Although states have their own juvenile and 
adult criminal systems and laws, common trends are 
discernible across states. 

A separate judicial process for juvendes has been 
justilied on several grounds related to psycliosocitil 
development in ihc juvenile population.'' In general, 
juveniles dill'er from adults in their biologicid develop- 
iiienl and iiieiilal processes and capacities. These dif- 
ferences are cited to justify the recent Supreme Court 
ilecisioii 1.0 ban capital ptinishmeul. for crimes cornmii- 
l,ed when the offender w'as aged less diaii 18 years at, llie 
time the crime was committed.^” Tirst, it has been 
argued that juveniles are less aware of consequences, 
less responsible, and thus less culpable for their ac- 
tions.^ Foi these reasons, juveniles cannot be held as 
accotmiabic as adults and should receive different and 
more lenient punishmcni. It has also been argued that 
juveniles liave less abiliw than adults to understand and 
thus pariicipaic in the standard, adult judicial process, 
and, therefore also, should be subject to a separate 
judicial process. A recent study of juveniles^ ^ (both in 
juvenile deterrtion and in the community) indicates 
that at less tharr lb years of age, juveirilcs on average 
lack the eogiulive competence to uiiderstiuid and par- 
ticipate in the judicial process as retiuiied by law; 
fuithennore, they make judgments comparable to 


those of athilts foun<i Incornjretent to stand trial. Fl- 
tially, it has been argued that juveniles are irioi'c 
malleable and amenable to reform of their behatior, 
and thus, the jiulieial response to their deviant behavior 
should, “in the interests of the child,” cntphasi/c re- 
form of lire juvenile radier dian, or in atldilion to, 
punishment — in contrast, to the punitive focus of the 
adult crirnirral system,^- Indhidual juveniles vary greatly 
in their degree of cognitive development, and there are 
few clear dividing lines by age. Poliq’ regarding the 
sliift of jurisdiction from juvenUe to adult court remains 
contioveisial- 

Froirt its inception, the phrlosoplty of the juvenile 
court lias Ix^en “jiarens patriae,” meaning that the state 
acts as a jrareiil for those who cannot take care of 
thenrsclvos.^'^’’'^ Trarrsfer of a juvenile from juvenile to 
adult cotu t jurisdiction r eqrrired arr iirdividrialized de- 
lenninalion of lack of amenability to ixeatment..'’^'^ This 
philosophy was practiced through informal court pro- 
cedures with weak safeguards for the legal rights of the 
juveniles, rmiil a series of Supreme (iouri eases, begin- 
ning in the late 1960s, imposed additional safeguards 
already established in adult justice systems.'^ Recent 
changes in the law, however, extend the juvenile court’s 
mission to irichnle iiroteclion of the communiry as well 
as the interests of the child.’*' 

Following the increases in violent juvenile crime in 
(he late 1980s and etirly 1990s, most, states modifietl 
their laws to facilitate the transfer of juveniles to the 
adult justice system."-^ Between 1992 and 1998, all but 
three slates expanded their transfer pi tnisious to facil- 
itate prosecuting juveniles charged with certain ciimes 
in tlie adult criminal court system^^“"'^; this trend has 
continued, but slowed, in recent years.^' Bishop'^ csii- 
mates that 20% to 25% of all juvenile oll'endcrs — 
210,000 to 260,000 juveniles — ^were prosecuted as 
adults in 1996. 

There ate six main mechanisms by which youth aged 
less than 18 may be tried in the adult, criminal justice 
system. In “judicial waiver,” the traditional mechanism, 
a juvenile c:ouri jiulge may waive a youth to the adult 
system, generally basetl on perceh'etl lack of arneiiabil- 
ity to treatment, whic.li in turn is often ba.scd on 
consideratioiLS such as age, seriousness of the curreiil 
offense, and prior delinqucnq\-' In “prosecutorial 
waiver,” the prosecutor has die discretion to lile a case 
in the juvenile or die adult criminal court, sysi.cm. In 
“statutory exclusion,” youth of particular ages charged 
with particular ciimes are excluded from juvenile jus- 
tice system jurisclicuon. When particular charges arc 
excluded by law from jtivcnile court by statutoiy means, 
discretion also reverts to prosecutors, who decide which 
chai'gos arc filcd."^’’^^ I'ho increases in transfer due to 
the preceding three mechanisnis may be amplified by a 
polity of “ont:e an adult, always an adult,” wlieieby 
youth once transl'crrcd to adtilt court are also trans- 
ferred for any future oll'ending.-^ Witli “lowered age of 
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adult court jurisdiction,’' states set the age atwhkJi one 
is consiflcrcd rcs]x>usible for oiniinal actions, and no 
longer eligible for juvenile court, to an age younger 
than llie tradilional age <5f 18. Finally, in many suites, 
juvenile who arc manned or othenvise “envandpated" 
(i.e., released fiont paieiilal authoiity) ate exclutled 
from juvenile court, For youth who have not. reached 
the age of adult couit j urisdiction, the adult court often 
has die audiority to ixansfer Juveniles back to the 
juvenile court when cases arc deemed inappropriate for 
tlie adult criminal coiiit system. This is geneially re- 
fetxed to as “reverse waix'm'." 

Finally, states arc cxpcriincnring with “blended sen- 
tencing,’' wtiich allows a juvenile to be sentencetl tt> 
both Juvenile and ailuli saiiclioiis by one conri. 
Blended sentencing by the juvenile court allows the 
court (o monilor youth beyond (he ixadidonal end of 
juvenile jurisdiction.^^ This frecjuenlly involves juvenile 
incarceration until the age of adult court jui isdiction, 
followed by adult incarceration. This greater sentenc- 
ing flexibility may reduce the pressure to transfer court, 
jurisdiction, but little research has yet been conducted 
on how blended sentencing is used in praclicc.^^ 

Specific Versus General Deterrence 

Reductions in violence are hypodicsi/cd to occur 
through transfer by two means: “specific tleieneuce” 
and “general deterrence.” In specific dcten-encc, juve- 
niles who have been suljject to the adult justice system 
are thought to be deterred from couimilliug subse- 
quent olfenses. Tn general deterrence, all youth in the 
population who woitld be subject to tiansfer provisions 
arc iJioughi to be deterred from offending by liic 
peiceivcd severity of sanctions they would I'acc under 
the adult crimiriiil justice system. Note that “deter- 
rence” here refers to the behavioral outcome of re- 
duced initial or subsequent ollending and not to 
decision imikiiig [irocesses which may accompany such 
outcomes. In addition, if juveniles in adult detention 
sellings serve longer sentences than they would serve in 
juvenile settings, then sirerrgiherred transfer policies 
may also reduce the violence ol' tianslerrcd juveniles 
(i.e., violence outside of the prison selling) by increas- 
ing incapacitation, the inability of convicts to commit. 
Clime against the public during incarceration. Incapac- 
itation as a deterrent, however, depends on iJic assump- 
tion that longer sentences wwild be given in adult 
courts compared with juvenile courts. 

Rcscarch on the effectiveness of specific deterrence 
and general deterrence requires different study designs 
and effect measures. In specific deterrence research, 
outcome measures are derived from coitiparing tiro 
recidivism of those youth wb<t have experieneed the 
aduli, ci'hiiirial justice system wiiJi die recidivism of 
youth retained in juvenile court. In general deterrence 
reseai'ch, tire outcome measures axe rates of olfeiise in 
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the intervention population, such as di<“ numlx^r of 
juveniles per 100,000 atTcsted fin- violent clinics. (Com- 
parison groups for geneivil deterrence must necessarily 
be drawn from anolher place, from a lime Ixtfore 
enactment of the policy, or ft'oin a different age gr(.m]> 
among 'wfioiir die Liaiisfer laws axe weaker or absent. 
Researchers strive for comparison groups unaffected by 
the law but who are othenvise as similar as possible and 
similarly affected by many of the other social forces 
influencing offending. 

In our assessment of general deterrence, studies 
comparing rates of violence before and after iniple- 
rnentanon of a strengthened transfer policy without 
concurrent cornparrson groups (e.g., Risler et al."'’) are 
not included. Juvenile offending rales change over liine 
for many r-casons, as evidenced by the dramatic rise and 
(hen decline in crime hr general, and in juvenile 
violence in particular during the laie IDSOs and early 
1990$, Thus, we considered the use of comparison 
groups unaffecied by die law to be a critical design 
feature in evaluating die general deterrent effect on 
crime of this parucular law. Without such concurrent 
comparison groups, any law enacted during a period of 
decline in crime would seem to have a deteri'em effect, 
as indicated by simple before-arid-after diHererrces in 
rates of offending, 

1 his I'cvicw focused on violent outcomes, as mea- 
sured by rales of arresi,; one s(,ndy assessed violeni crime 
convictions. Some studies rciron violent and nonviolent 
ollending arrests togethei and do not distinguish vio- 
letu from oilier trftendiirg. For the ])nrposes of this 
review, such studies are included, btit this broadei 
focus is considered a limitation (see Assessing Study 
Design and Execution scciion). 

The Guide to Community Preventive Services 

The systtanatie revic'vvs in this repon lepresent the work 
of the independent, nonfederal Task Force on Com- 
munity Preventive Services, which is develojhng the 
Ominunily Guide l-o Preiienlive Sennees {Community Guide) 
with die support of (he U.S. Department of Fieahli and 
Human Services in collaboiation with public and pri- 
vate partners. The Centers for Disease ContTol and 
I’reveniion ((“DC) provides siaff support to the Task 
F(.)Tce Ibi' develc.ipment <.>!' the Conmunily Guide. More 
information about the Community Guide and the Task 
Force can be found ai www.ihccommnnityguide.org 
iuid in previous publications, 

Healthy People 2010 Goals and Objectives 

Using interv-enrioiLS that are effective in reducing rirv 
lence may help to reach several objectives specified in 
Tfealthy People 20l0f'^ the tlisease prevention and liealtli 
promotion agenda for Lite l.hiited Slates. These objec- 
tives identify some of the significant preventable threats 
to health and focus the ellbrts of public healtli systems, 
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Table 1. Selected Ilenlthy Pmpk 2did oljectivcs related to 

violence luarvention 


Objective 

Population 

Baseline (year) 

2010 objective 

Injury prevention 

Reduce frrearm-relatcd dcadis 
(Objeerive 15-3) 

.\ll people 

11.3 deaths/lOO.OOO people 
(1998)" 

4.1 dearhs/100,000 people 

Redure iionfatal llrearm- 
lelated iiijuries (I!i--'i) 

All people 

24.0 tnjirrirs/100,000 people 
(1997) 

8.5 injirries/100,000 people 

Extend state-level child fatality 
review of deaths due lo 

Children aged <14 
years 

Developmental 


external causes for children 
aged <14 years (15-0) 

Violence and Abuse Prevention 

Reduce homicides (15-32) 

All jreople 

6.5 deHtbs/lOO.OOO people 
(1998)“ 

3.0 dearhs/K)0,000 people 

Reduce the race of physical 
assault by cuireni or former 

Persons aged >12 
years 

4.4 assaults/ 1000 people (1998) 

3.3 assauits/lUOO people 

intiiiiace partners (15-34) 

RediK C the airirual rate of 

Persotts aged >12 

0.8 rapes or attempted rapes/ 

0.7 rapes or attetirpted 

rape oi attempted tape (15- 
3'si 

years 

1000 people (1998) 

rapcs/lOOO people 

n.>) 

Reduce sexrral assault odrci 

Persorts aged >12 

0,6 sexual assaults other fliair 

0.1 sexual assaults other fhatr 

than rape (1,5-35) 

years 

rape/1000 people (1998) 

rapc/lOOO people 

Redin e physical assaults (1,5- 

Persotts aged >12 

31.1 physical assaults/lOOO 

13.6 physical assaults/lOOO 

37) 

year's 

people (1998) 

people 

Redure physical fighting 

Adolescents in grades 

35% engaged in physical fighting 

32% engage in physical 

among adolescerus (15-38) 

9-1 2 

in past 12 months (1999) 

fighting 

Reduce weapon carTving by 

Adolescerus in grades 

6.9% cairied weapon on school 

4.9% eaiTy weapon on school 

adolescents on school 

9-1 2 

property in past 30 clays 

properly 

properly (15-39) 


■'Agt: a(yiwt('<l r.o the year 2000 staiKlanl {tofJiJatioii. 


legislators, and law enforcement officials for addressing 
those threats. Many of die proposed IleaUhy Peojjte 
objectives in Chapter 15, “Injuiy and Violence Preven- 
tion." related to this inteivention and relevant to juve- 
nile transfer are shown in Table 1. 

Methods 

General Community Gu^t/einethods for sysceiiiacic re\iet« have 
been (iiseiissed in detail elsewhere. Tliis section briefly 
describes the spccilir methods used in this i'c\'icw-. 

In 0)inmmnly GM^tfesysienialic reviews, evidence is summa- 
rized about the effectiveness of interventions in changing one 
or more outcomes (here, violence), as v.c'11 as otliei positive 
or negative clTecLs of the inccn’cndon. If an inten-ention is 
found lo be effective, then available evidence is also summa- 
rized legaiding the applicability of the nndiiigs (i.e., the 
extent to which available data indicate that the intervention 
might be effective in diverse populations and settings), eco- 
nomic impact, and barriers lo the implenicnialion of inter- 
ventions. If an intervention is found to result in hanti, 
available evidence may also be summarized regarding the 
applicability of the finding of harm (i.e., Qie exl,ciiL Lo whicli 
available data indicate that the imen-eniion might or might 
not be haimful to specific populations and settings), and any 
applicable banners lo reducing the banns or subsiimting 
other choices that are more effective or less harmful. Eco- 
nomic impact is not considered foi iiitcivcntioTis found to be 
baniiful or if effectiveness is not established, unless the 
inten’cnrion is widespread and economic analysis may illumi- 
nate its ongoing consequences. 


As with otbei Community Guide review's, the process used 
to systemarieally levicw evidence and then tianslate that 
evidence into conclusions involved forming a systematic 
icvicw development tcaiii; developing a conceptual ap- 
proach to organizing, grouping, and selecting intci'vcn- 
tions; selecting interventions to evaluate; searching for and 
retrieving evidence; assessing the quality of and abstracting 
infonnatioii from each study; a.ssessirig the quality of and 
drawing cotielnsions about flic body of evidctiecr of effere- 
tivcncss; and translating the evidence of effectiveness into 
I'ecom m eti da li on s . 

Systematic Review Development Team 

Three groups of individuais served on the systcriratic review 
development team: the coordination team, die abstraction 
team, and the consrillation team. The coordination team — 
coiisisiing of a Task Force inernlKU, mediodolog)- experts in 
systematic review's and economies from the Community 
Guide branch of tire CDG’s National Center for Health 
Marketing, arid expcri.s oir violence from the CDC’s National 
Center for Injury Prevention and Control, the Narional 
Institirles of Health, and the National Institirte of jnstieo — 
drafted the coiieeplual frameworks for lire reviews, coordi- 
naiecl the data collection and revierv process, and drafted 
evideirce tables, suiitittaries of the evidence aitd the reports, 
i'he abstraction team collected and recorded data from 
studies for inclusion in the systematic reviews. The consulla- 
tioir tcarrr, comprised of rratroital experts oir violcrrcc-rclatcd 
topics, was involved in die initial selection of interventions to 
be reviewed, provided ongoing advice by request, and re- 
viewed the final product. 
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Search for Evidence 

Electionic searches tor published research were coiiciucteci in 
databases fioni tlie National Criaiiiial Justice Reference Ser- 
vice, E<hicatimi Resouiccs Inforiiiatiori Ccatei, PsycINFO, 
Wilson Sodai Sdenres Abstracts, Social SciSrarch. National 
'IcchnicaJ Information Sendee, Medline, and Lexis/Noxis. 
Scardi tenns used included “juvenile transfer" and its s\ai- 
onyms, as wcl! as “cfficacT” and “rccidivisni.” Additionally. 
refcienc:es listexi in ictrievcd articles were evaluated and, 
where reler-anr, obtained and abstracted. Consnitations with 
experts were held to find additional published reports of 
studies. Finally, the review team conducted Inlcmei searches 
to seek additional studies not found through these traditional 
search methods- Jounia! articles, governmental reports, 
books, and book chapters were eligible for inclusion, 

rki'licles published before Febrtiaiy 2(10?> became candi- 
dates for inclusion in the systematic leview if they evaluated 
the specified policy or law, assessed a transfer-related violent 
outcome (i.e,, anesr, conviction, or re-arrest), were con- 
ducted in a high-iiicoine couiitiy,'' reported on a priiisaiy 
study ratlicr tlian, foi example, a guideline or review, and 
compared a group of people exposed to the iiirerv'cnfion 
(i.e., law or policv) with a comparison group not exposed or 
less exposed i,o the intervention. Studies that, provided I'ede- 
varit data for review were exainiiied, even if the autliois’ 
research goals differed from those of tire review, Wdiilc 
searching for evidence, the team also sought infonnatioir 
about ciTccts of transfer on outcomes not related to violence, 
such as reductions in property eriine and overrepresenialioir 
of luinorities among trarrsferred juveniles. 

Multiple articles wei'e tr'eated as a single study if they 
reported on the same transfer policy applied to the same 
population in the sa.tiie time period- Coxrvei'sely, one ar dcie 
was Ireat.ed as multiple si.udies if it reported separal.ely on 
multiple transfer policies, rrrultiple jropulaiions, or time peri- 
ods that dirl nert overlap. If separate research teams assessed 
tfie same policy in the same population and time frame, the 
study that received a better r'atrng b^' Covmunily Guide design 
and exerriSioit eiiteiia was ehosetr to leprcseirt this effeet. 

Assessing Study Design and Execution 

Each stud)' that met Gommumly Guide criteria for a candidate 
study was read and raurd by the absii-action U;am. Disagrec- 
menls among the alrsiraelors were presented to ihe coordi- 
na.lion team for reconciliation, arrcl all candidate sludies were 
presented for discussion bv the coordinatioir team. Standard 
Commuiiity Guide criter ia w^’i'e used to assess the study desigrr 
and execution. Only data from f|ualifying studies (for liiis 
review, those with greatest or moderate design suitability. 


®Higlr-incomc rortnirics as designated by the World Bank are An- 
doii :i, -Viitigua aird Barbuda, Aruba, Aiastraiia, Austria. I'he B:iliaiiias. 
Bcihraiir, Barbados, Belgium, Benniiila, Brunei, Cairada, Caynran 
Islaird-s, CIranirel Islands, Cyprus. Denmark. Faeroe Islands, Finland, 
Franco, Frcnrh Polynesia, Cwrcmany, Grocer, Ciicciilaiid, Guam, 
Hong Krrirg (t-ditna), kelatid, Iieland, I, sir of Man, Isnuil, Italy, Japair, 
Republic of Korea. Kuwait, Liecbceiistejn, l.uxeiirbourg, .Vlacao 
(Cliina), Malta, Monaco, Netherbrnds, Netherlands .\ntille.s. New 
Caledonia, New Zealand, Nonvav, Portugal, Puerto Rico, Qatar, San 
Marino, SLngajKiro, Siov'oriia, Sjiaiii, Sweden, Switzerland, Taiwan 
(GhiiiaJ. I'nited Arab Kinirates, l.biited Kingdom. I'nired State.s, and 
Virgin Islands (U.S.). 


compa.risou populadoti. and good or fair execution) were 
used to determine the effeedveness of the review'cd 
inlet'vtnuon. 

Design suitability was assessed foi each candidate study- 
Out system may result in classifieadon of study design diffei- 
ing from that of study aurliors. According to Q/iiininnity Guide 
criteria, “greatest design suitability” refers to studies with a 
eoneurreiil. eoinjiaiison group and prospective data eollc;e- 
lion, “moderate design suilabiliiy” refers both to retrospective 
studies and studies with multiple pre- or post-intervention 
Trieasureniencs bur no coneurreiit eompanson group, “least 
suitable design” lefcrs to cross-scedonal studies or studies 
with only single pre - and posi-iiiterveniion measurements and 
without concurrent comparison groups. 

T!ie review team assessed limitations in execution for the 
purposes of our review, and may differ Iron! an assessment of 
limitations for the study's oiigina! pi,irposes. Following Com- 
iituiiity Guide, methods, the execution of candidate studies was 
assessed and coded for each of nine speeine limirarions. 
Limitations may be assigned for the study’s failure to describe 
die study pcjpiilalion and intervention (1 limitation), fiiiliire 
to describe sampling (i limitation), failure to Ttieasure expo- 
siiies oi outcomes effeetively (1 liiiiitatiou each), failuiir to 
demonstrate efreerive follow-up (1 limitation), failure to use 
appropriate analytic methods (1 limitation), failure to ronrrol 
for eil-lier confounding or other bias (1 limilaLion each), or 
for some other problem in study execution (1 limhallon). .Ml 
limitations are counted ec]ually. Tire Cvmntmdfy Guide uses 
good execution to refer to sntdies with (I to 1 limitations, fait 
execution to refer to studies with 2 to 1 liiriicatioiis, and 
limiied execution lc> refer to studies with 2:5 limitations. VVe 
did not assign a limitation for failure to provide demographic 
details for studies of general deterrence compaiing states or 
cities since this inforrnarioii is readily available from other 
sources. 

Outcome Measures and Effect Size Calculation 
and Summary 

Unless otherwise noted, results of each study are given as 
point estimates for the relative change in the violent crime 
rates attributable to tire interventions. The team calculated 
basciincs and percent changes using the following formulas 
for relative change. 

For studies with befor'e-and-afler measurements and corr- 
current compansoTi groups, 

(lpost/Ipre)/(Cpost/Cpre) — 1 (1) 

where: 

Ipost ~ last reported outcome rate in the intervention group 
after the iiitcivetriiori; 

Ipre = reported outcome rate in ihe imerveniion group 
before the inierveution; 

Cposi = la.si reported outcome rale in the comparison group 
after the intervention; 

Cprc reported outcome rate in the comparison group 
before the intervention. 

In specific deterrence studies, imerveniion groups were 
defined asjuveniles experiencing transfer to the adultjuslice 
svitfin, and control groups as juveniles retained in the 
juvenile system. In general deterrence studies, intervention 
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groups were dciiiiiid as popiilarioris (e.g., in sraf.es or cities) 
exposed to a changed transl'er policy, and control groups as 
popi.ilalions nol, (.•xposed U'> snch a change. 

For studies with posc-inten’ention ineiisuieiiients only and 
concuiieuc coiiipahsQU groups, 

(ipost - Cpost)/Cpost (2) 

If modeled results were reported ftotri logistic regression, 
odds rados were adjusced'^’^'"^ for coiiipaiubilit>- to relative 
rate changes estimated from other studies: 

RR = OR/([ I - Po] + [Po X OR]) , (3) 

where; 

RR = relative risk; 

OR = odds ratio to be converted; 

Pi, = incidence of the outcome of interest in the uiiexposed 

populatiorr (i.c., juveniles retained in the Juvenile justice 

system). 

In the case of specific deterrence studies, a positive value 
for' lire effect measures calculated using one of these formulas 
indicates that there is a greater rate of violence among 
transferred t.han among comparison (retained) juveniles. In 
lire case of general deterrence studies, a posilive value 
indicates a greater rale of violence in ihe population subiect 
to the strengthened transfer law than in tfie comparison 
population. 

In the repotting of study rindings, the standard two-tailed p 
value s().05 wax used ax a iiieasuii: ol statistical sigiiifK'aiiee. 
When available, effect measures that were adjusted for poten- 
tia.l coTifoundets tfirougfi nniltiwaiiate analysis were picf'cticd 
over crude effect measures. Follow-up periods of <1 year 
weic considcicd a limitation. If effect iiicasuics lepoitcd by 
the authors could nor be converted into percentage changes 
(e.g., results wore presented only in graphical form, without 
statistics or numerical assessments), the reported tindiiigs are 
described in the text. 

Using Comwuiiily Gw(f/cnielhods described elsewhere,'^^ the 
team then combined the individual studies reviewed into a 
single body of evidence and summarized its strength on tlic 
basis of the number of tjualifying siitdics, the strength of (lieir 
design and execution, and the si/,e and consistency of effecls. 
For evidence to be considered sufficient to meiil rccommen- 
clation of tfte ituervetiticni, the magnitude of the effect must 
be deemed of public health importaiicc. Statistical signifi- 
cance is generally considered only when there is only one 
qualifying study. A single study of greatest design suirahility’ 
and good execution can provide suflicicnc evidence, if die 
effect is statistically signiticam (jlKtO.On). Tliree studies of 
moderate design suitability and fair execution can provide 
sufficient evidence of effectiveness if findings are consistent 
in direction and size. Resnlts that arc deemed snflicient to 
draw a conclusion arc summarized both graphically and 
siatistically. 

Reviews of Evidence 

Results of studies on specific and general deterrence are 
presented separately because they examine different popula.- 
tions and use diff'ereiii methods. 


Results, Part I 

Specilic Deterrence Effects 

Our search identified six studies^'^'®^"'^'^ that examined 
the effects of juvenile transfer on subsequent violent 
offenses by those juveniles who have been transferred. 
Descriptive information about design suitability, limita- 
tions of execution, and outcomes evaluated in these 
studies is provided in Appendix A. More detailed 
descriptions and evaluations of these studies are pro- 
vided at the website, www.thecommunityguidc.org. All 
six studies that evaluated specific deterrence were of 
greatest design suitability and good execution. Fol- 
low-up times for evaluating risk for rc-offending ranged 
from 18 months^^* to 6 years."*® 

A major niethodologic concern in studies of specific 
deterrence is selection bias — transfer to adult criminal 
court is generally intended for youth who are more 
serious offenders than youth who are retained in the 
juvenile court system, although this may not occur in 
practice.'** To the extent that tliose transferred are 
more serious offendei's, transferred youth would be 
expected to have greater risk of subsequent violence, 
independent of any effect of their experience with the 
adult criminal system. Most studies of the specific 
deterrent effect of transfer have been conducted in 
single jurisdictions, thus making it difFicuLt to find 
control populations, since all juveniles are subject to 
the same law or policy'. To control for possible selection 
bias, study authors generally restrict the cases consid- 
ered for inclusion in the study to serious crimes among 
those eligible for transfer, and then compare the 
v'iolent outcomes of Juveniles in cases actually trans- 
ferred with those in cases retained in the Juvenile 
system. Statistical controls for fectors that may play a 
role in transfer decisions (e.g., criminal historv') may 
also be used to further control selection bias.*^ **- Two 
studies conducted in single jurisdictions go to greater 
lengths to control selection bias, by limiting compari- 
sons to pairs of cases that are matched on critical case 
variables.^^-"**’ 

To dale, one published study has used a different 
approach to control for selection bias. Rather than 
compare similar cases within a jurisdiction, Fagan*”’ ''^ 
compared recidivism l>erween similar juvenile cases in 
tw'o adjacent jurisdictions (i.e,, regions within border- 
ing states) with different transfer provisions. In contrast 
to studies within jurisdictions, in which a Judge may 
transfer more serious juveniles while retaining the less 
serious ones, this design eliminates any decision maker 
from selecting cases for the adult versus the juvenile 
justice system, but makes the selection of jurisdictions 
comparable in background characteristics and poten- 
tial confounders a critical task. The threat to this design 
is that arrest criteria as interpreted by law enforcement 
officials in different Jurisdictions may differ. Fagan 
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coinpaies criteria across jurisdictions to assess tiiis 
probicni. 

An achlitional metbodologic concern was the possi- 
biliiy of asceriairimeui bias (i.e., ihaljuveiiiles who luui 
initially conunirtcd metric serious crimes arrd tints were' 
stibjeci 1.0 die adult jutbeial system, would also be moxe 
intensely monitored for subsequent criminal behavior 
and more likely to be le-anested, regtirdless of inter- 
vening judicial process). However, ibis seems implausi- 
ble in the large urban Jurisdiclions in which most of this 
research lias been conducted, where most law enforce- 
iiierit officials would be unlikely to have knowledge of a 
youth’s conn cxpcricucc when making an airest. 

Effectiveness 

In a prospective cohort study, Fagan"'^ examined the 
re-ariesi, of 15- to 16-year-old youdi who were iniually 
arrested in 1981-1982 for robbei y or Intrglaiy {which is 
not regarded as violent), in the New York City Metio- 
poliian ^\rca (including the highly urbanized norihcrn 
counties oI'NewJersey). lie compared re-anestol' these 
youth in similar counties in New York and neighboring 
New' Jersey.’^ In New York, the age of adult court 
jurisdiction is 16 years, and tinder the 1978 Juvenile 
Offender Latv, 15-year-olds are legislatively excluded 
from Trial in juvenile court for 15 felonies, including 
first- and second-degree robbery and burglary. In New 
Jersey, 18 years is the age of adult, court jurisdiction and 
there is no legislative exclusion. The age of adult court 
jiirisdictioii is (he age at which lire stale holds a person 
legally responsible for behavior, including criminal 
behavior. Thus, Fagan’s intervention (New York) sam- 
ple of arrested juveniles was transferred to adult coint, 
while ihc comparison (Ncwjcrscy) sample wa.s rciaiiicd 
in juvenile court. Fagan followed the 1981-1982 arrest 
cohorts through June 1989. I hc minimum lime “at 
risk” (while not iTicarctnated) for coimnitting new 
crimes in the coirmumity was 2 yeais-^'-'‘ 

I'o estimate recidivism, Fagan^^’ used competing haz- 
ard mcKlels. which control for time at risk. He incliKled 
age, time from aiTesi to disposition (i.e., judicial ded- 
sioti), and sentence lengih as covariates. and explored 
the interaction of transfer with sentence length. If their 
sentences did noi include time in prison, Fagan found 
that transferred juveniles were 39% more likely than 
retained juveniles to be re-arrested on a violent offense. 
Ibis effect (greater violent recidivism among trans- 
ferred juveniles) W'as magnilled for sentences that in- 
duded incarceration.^'’ For example, among trans- 
ferred juveniles receiving jn'ison sentences of a year, 
tbere w’as a 100% greater' rate of violent recidivism, 


'’FagYin"** malched couiilies on key crime and socioeconomic indica- 
tors including crime and criminal justice, demographic, .socioeco- 
nomic. laho) I'orcc, and hoicsiiig e Lajactniistics (dillciiiig liv' < J0%). 
I'lie counties selected were Queens and Kings (Brooklyn) in New 
York, and Esse.x (Newark) and Hudson (Jersey Cily) in New Jersey. 


comjiared witli those retained. The majority of those 
arrested and tried in Itotli adult and juveuik; conus 
received sentences not rtdjuiring incarceration, such as 
probation, resliiniion, or suspended seniences.^'’ 

A team of reseaichcrs evaluated Florida’s juvenile 
transfer laws in separate stutlies of two different co- 
horts.®’ The first study compared the overall re-arrest 
rates of juveniles vvho were initially an ested in 1987 and 
(hen either transferred or retained.’*"-’*' Each youth 
transferred to adult court was matched to a youth 
retaiired irr the juvenile court on six factors (most 
serious offense, rmtriber of counts, number of prior 
rcfci'ials to the juvenile system, most serious prior 
offense, age, and gentler) and, wdierr possible, on race 
as well. 

An early fc.illow-uj) report from this first study exam- 
ined te-atresl ibroiigh (he end of 1988. When coii- 
irolled for time available lo coimnii furiher crime 
following release, the estimated re-arrest rate per year 
of exposure was 51% for (ransfened youth compared 
with .82% for retained you(h.’*‘ In a later report,’*" the 
same youth were followed thr ough November 15, 1994 
to determine rc-arrcsi rates. (K'crall, aliliougli iraiis- 
ferred yc.xuth were Tc-ari'cstcd so<.)ner, the two groujrs 
were re-arrested at similar rates (42% for transferred 
juveniles vs 18% for retaiitcd juveniles). 

However, results differed foi juveniles who were 
initiiJly arresied for misdemeanors versus (hose initially 
arrested for felony offenses. Among those initially ar- 
rested for misdemeanors (22.6% of the sample), rc- 
arresl rates were higher for transferred lliau for re- 
tained youth. In contrast, among those initially arrested 
for felonies (77.4% of die sample), and specilically 
among (hose initially arres(ed for property felonies 
(82.8% of the sample), re-arrest rates were somewhat 
lower for traiisl'ened than for remined youth. The 
numbers in these reported results, however, were not 
etisily conveited to the effect estimates we generally 
rej)or( (i.e., relative change). Winner e( al."*" confirmed 
these results by logistic regression, which controlled for 
age, gender, and criminal histoiy. Suivivnl aimlyses, 
which assess die relative ra(es of outcome (in diis 
instance re-arrest lor any crime) over time in inteiveii- 
lion and control jxqtulations, found a siguificaiii. effect 
among misdemeanants, who were ro-arrested earlier 
when tiiuislerred than when retained, but this effect 
v\^s not. statistically significant among felons. Overall, 
the results of this study were inconsisicm, indicating 
increased recidivism over die short term mnong trans- 
ferred juveniles, but over the longer term, reduced 
recidivism for some transferred juveniles and increased 
recidivism for others. 

ihc second study of juvenile transfer to adult justice 
systems in Florida *’ essentially rcjilicated the design in 
the jirevious siudy, following imjilemenialioii in 1990 
and 11K)4 of juvcuilc laws that increased the breadth of 
prosecutorial vraiver. This study followed youdi arrested 
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in 1995-1996 and rnatcdied paiis of rransfeiied and 
retained youth on titc same factors as those niatched in 
tire earlier study, tvith rite adtlitioii of race. Atiditional 
factors (e.g., weajton use) were also used to create a 
“seriousness’’ index. A subset of “best-matched pairs" 
rvas identified, in which each trausfened juvenile was 
matched with a retained juvenile with at least as high a 
seriousness score (rather than an eqtiivaleiit store). 
Because it is possible that retained subjects in compar- 
ison pairs might have higher scriotisncss scores, this 
criterion may bias tlte tuialysis against linding increased 
refiditisin among trtirisfeited yoitth. The outcome 
compared was felony re-arrest, including nonviolent as 
well as violent fektnies. In this stiidy, tlte recidivism 
extiiniiied was restricted lo fekuiv offenses coirimitled 
after age 18, on rite grounds that tliis would enstiro 
equivalent recortls of subsequent offending. iYitiong 
the best-matched ptiirs, (rausfenetl youth sliowed -kl'^i 
more recidirism than reiaiued youth. 

Atioclier stud}^®'^^ measured ihe effects of transfer in 
Hennepin County, Minnesota. .All cases in which the 
prosecutor iilcd a motion to trtutsfer ajuvenile between 
1986 and 1992 were examined. Among juveniles as- 
sessed, 60% weie transfcTTcd, Recidivism lates f(.)i- 
youth who were transl'ened to die adult system weie 
then compared with rams for those wlio were retained 
in the juvenile justice system. In this study, rccidirism 
was measured by conviction or by atljudicaiioii, its 
equivalent in the juvenile justice system. Youth were 
considered “at risk" for a new crime, arrest, and con- 
viction, and followed for at least 2 years while in the 
community (i.e., nut incarcerated). 

One of the audiors of this study (Podkopaez)'^^ 
reported the results of logistic regression anah’ses of 
tile elfects of uansfei on subsequent cuiiviction for 
violent and nonviolent crimes combined. The arudyses 
controlled for poienual confounders including gender, 
oiminal histoiy, and whether the case resulted in 
incarceralioii. lit their report"^ on sidtsetpieiii couvic- 
tiun for violence alone (i.e., separated from more 
genend eritne), die researehers did not control for 
confounding. Gh'eii the potential for Itias associated 
with the transfer ol'inore serious oll’enders, the review 
team regarded eomrolling for confounding by the 
seriousness of initial crime as more critical than specific 
violent outcomes, for which controlled lesitlls were not 
available. I'hc logistic regression anafecs sliow’-cd trans- 
fer associated with a 26.5% increased likelihood of 
fuither crime (OR=1.93 [b = 0.66], P„ = 0.565). 

Mycrs’‘* studied males aged 15 to 18 years arrested in 
Pennsylvania in 1994 for robbciy, aggravated assault, or 
both, involving use of a deadly weapon. Siihsetjuent 
arrests for violent crime through 1997 were examined, 
comparing transferred juveniles to those retained in 
the Juv'eiiile court, system. Before 1996, transfer was 
largely a matter of Judicial discretion; however, under 
1996 juvenile justice statutes, tiiese cases would have 


been legislatively excluded from juvenile coiirts. By 
using a coh<»rt of juveniles anesuxl before the statutory 
change, Myers^"* attempted to anticipate the effects of 
the new tiaiisfer provisions before their implementa- 
tion. Multivariate analyses controlled for race, urbanic- 
ily, home and school settings, tmd [)iloi offense liistoiy, 
including age at first arrest. Over a mean period of 
approximately 18 months, the estimated pi’obability of 
arrest for a subsequent violent felony was 15% for 
retained Jttvcnilcs and 25% for transferred jttvcnilcs. 
Thus, transfer was associated wiili a 77% greater likeli- 
hood of post-disp<)sitional violent felony mrest. 

Finally, like Myers, Barnoski’'’ studied the effect of 
Washington State’s 1994 \lolenc:e Retliiction Act by 
exaxtiiiiing the effects of discrelionaiy transfers jnior lo 
implementation of the new law. The UK)4 act legisla- 
(iv'ely excluded from original jurisdiction in juvenile 
courl those 16- and 17-year-olds charged with any of 
nine “serious violent lelonies" or those wiUi specified 
offending histories. Banioskh^ compared recidivism 
rates for iransfcrrcd versus retained youth arrested on 
these stuoe felonies in tlie 2 years before enactment of 
the 1994 act, when transfer was discretionary. (Control- 
ling for offenses charged in the case, prior record of 
olferises, gender, and ethnicity, no diileience in recid- 
ivism was found between tvansfeiTed and retained 
juveniles (11% of both retained and transferred juve- 
niles were arrested for a snbse<iueui violent felony 
within 1 8 months of release from piison; effect si/c was 
0.00). Barnoski^’'’ also examined juveniles transl'erred 
after passage of the 1994 law. However, these data are 
ntit leviewed here, because lollow-up time Ibr the 
jiost-law cohort was short and data weie available for 
only a small proportion of ific population. 

In summary, only one ol'tlic icviewed studies showed 
any evidence that transfer of juveniles to the adult 
justice s)’sicm deterred cither violent or other re- 
olfending. Wiiiner^'^ found that tiansfer of jtiv-eniles 
itiiiiiilly arrested for projieriy crimes was associated with 
a decrease in recidivism compared with juveniles ini- 
tiiilly arrested for similar crimes and retained in the 
juvenile system. In iliis st.udy, among juv'^eniles iniually 
arrested for crimes other than property crimes, greater 
recidivism was found tunong those transferred than 
among those retained, (fiic reviewed study'''’’ found no 
elfect. The remaining four all 

found a harmful cffeci, in w'hich transferred juveniles 
committed more subsequent violent and total crime 
than retained juveniles. Gverall, among studies for 
wfiich a single effect can be calculated, effect sizes 
ranged from 6.00 to 0.77 with a median effect si/e of 
0..557 (Figure 1). This positive effect size indicates that 
the weight of evidence shows greater rates of violence 
among trausfened than among retained jtivenikts; 
transferred juveniles were approximately 55.7% more 
likely to be re -arrested for a violent or other crime than 
were juveniles retained in the juvenile justice system. 
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Figure 1. ElTccrs of liansfcr on rc-an'csrs of rransfci rcd jiiveuikH. (Rcsiihs of snuiy l»y’ Wiuuci cf al. (1997) were nor presented 
here because of complex effect rnotlihcalion by initial offense and other status tbaraclerislics.) 


These studies used different strategies to control 
for selection bias. One study used a cross-jurisdiction 
design to control for selection bias.'*^ Among the 
studies conducted within single jurisdictions, two 
used carefully matched pairs to control for selection 
bias,^” ^*" and three relied on the strategy of multivar- 
iate statistical controls.^^'"’^'^^ If selection bias had 
been a mjyor confounding factor in these results, 
effect sizes adjusted for confounders should be 
smaller than crude effect sizes. However, hi a study 
that assessed this matter by providing bivariate and 
multivariate analyses.^"' the effect adjusted for con- 
founders was greater than the unadjusted effect, 
indicating that, if selection bias was present, it was 
less influential than confounders acting in a contrary- 
direction. Finally, the level of consistency in results 
across diverse design strategies provides assurance 
that the findings are not primarily due to character- 
istics of study design. 

Conclusion 

On the basis of strong evidence that juveniles trans- 
ferred to the adultjustice system have greater rates of 
subsequent violence than juveniles retained in the 


juvenile justice system, the Task Force on Community 
Preventive Seivices concludes that strengthened trans- 
fer policies are harmful for those juveniles who experi- 
ence transfer. Transferring juveniles to the adultjustice 
system is counterproductive as a strategy for deterring 
subsequent violence. 

Results, Part II 

General Deterrence 

Three studies"'^-'*'*"'*''' met our inclusion criteria for an 
assessment of the general deterrence effect of transfer 
laws or policies; all evaluated the effects of changes to a 
state’s Transfer laws. We also reviewed the tangential 
evidence from a study'*^' that examined the effect of the 
transition to the age of adult court jurisdiction on rates 
of ju\‘enile offending, as measured by offending rates in 
the general juv-enile population within that state. De- 
sciiptive infoirnation about design suitability, limita- 
tions of execution, and outcomes evaluated in these 
studies is provided in Appendix B. More detailed 
descriptions of tlie studies included in this review, and 
how they were evaluated, ai'e provided at tire Cmmunily 
Guide weljsite, www.thecommunityguide.coin. 
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Three that met otir indtisiori criteria 

evaluated tite effects of state transfer laws on violent 
otitconies among tite general juvenile pojtulation. /\11 
were of greaiesi tlesign snilai)i]ily and fair execniioii. 
We did not compute effect sizes for these studies 
i)ecause the necessaiy data were not provided. 

Effecti\’eness 

As noted above, Washington .Slate’s 199-1 Violence 
Reduction Act legislatively excluded I'rom initial Jtiris- 
tlictioti in juvenile court all Ifi- and 17-yeai-olds 
charged with specified violent felonies or criminal 
histories. A 1997 aniendiiient expanded tlie original list 
of offenses and combinations of offending histories 
that would exclude 16- and 17-year-olds ftxtm jurisdic- 
tion in juvenile cotirl. Barnoski^^ extuiiined the effect 
on stale arrests for violent crime from 1989 to ‘2000 
among 10- to 17-year-olds. Result.s, itresented only 
graphically in the report, clearly showetl that violent 
offenses peaked in 1991 and then declined. Barnoski'^-’ 
used national juvenile offending tiends as a compari- 
son. Without this, one might have concluded that the 
1991 law deterred juvenile violence; the Washington 
trend, however, clearly parallels the national treinl in 
arrests forviolcnt crime, which also peaked in 1991 and 
subsequently declined.^ Therefore, Barnoski^’ con- 
dudes that “we cannot aiirihuie the decrea.se in juve- 
nile arrests for violent crimes in Washingtotr State solely 
to the automatic transfer statutes.” 

[ensen an<l Melsger^’* exaitrined the deterrent effect 
of a 1981 Idaho law mandating automatic transfer to 
the adult criminal justice system of IT to 18-yeai-olds 
charged with any of five violent, crimes. Statewide 
juveniLe violent crime arrest rates for the population 
aged less than 18 years were averaged for tire jrretious 
5 years (1976-1980) and for the 5 years following the 
legislative change (1982-1986). Changes in tlie miiri- 
ber of arrests of 14- to l8-year-olds for violent offenses 
in Idaho were compared with those in Wyornirrg and 
Moinaua over the same [teiiods. In hlaho, average 
arrest rales actually increased from t he period Irefore to 
the period after the legislation, while rates decreased in 
the comparison states. Thus, the new iraiLsfer law was 
associated with subsequent mcreases in violence in 
Idaho. Jensen and Metsger'^'^ conducted a second anal- 
ysis> of trends of jut enilo violent crime in Idaho, con- 
trolling for potential confounders, but without compar- 
ing the trends in Idaho to trends in a population 
without comparable laws. For reasons noted above (i.c., 
the absence of a concuirent control population), wc 
did not include lindings from this second aiudysLs and 
used the interstate comparison instead. 

As desciibcd in our review of specific deterrerree. 
New Ymk's 1978 Juvenile Offentler Law excluded from 
initial jurisdiction ol the juvenile court 1 ST to 15-ycar- 
olds arrested on several speciiied felonies. Singer and 


McDowall^^ used iiit<“rn.ii)te<l time series metliotls to 
examine monthly anest rates for IS- to 15-year-olds on 
four riolent crimes — homicide, assault, robbery, and 
ra[)e — between 1971 iui<l 1981 (spanning the change in 
law). Arson was also examined in the study, but is not 
classified as a violent crime and is llius not, included in 
our analysis. 

In this study, New York City (NYC) uas analyzed 
separately from the rest, of the state. For NYC, two 
comparison populations were examined, neither of 
which was subject to tlie changes in transfer legislation. 
Study authors first compared arrest data for 13- to 
15-ycar-old offcndei's with data for 16- to 19-ycar-old 
offenders in NYC. (Because 16 years is the age of adtilt 
court jurisdiction in New' York, the older offenders were 
already too old for the juvenile justice system and, thus, 
unaffected by lire Juvenile Offender Law.) The second 
comparison was of arrest data for 1 -5- to 15-year-old NYC 
youth to data for Philadelphia youth in the same age 
range. 

Using arrest data from the two comparison groups 
makes alternative explanations for changes in arrest 
rates in the inicrv'cmion group less likely. Conceptually, 
if changes in arrest rates for the inteivention group (13- 
to l!>-year-ol<is iir NYC) were jraralleleri by siirrilar 
outcomes for eititer comparison group, this would 
suggest that something other than the intervention 
caused the change. Only changes in the iiiten'eiiiion 
group not pai allclcd in either compaiisoti group could 
plausibly be attributable to the change in law. 

However, no cotisisient pailertr of results was found 
across offenses. Only Ibr rape was a statistically signifi- 
cant decrease shown for tire inteivention group. The 
N\'C comparison group (16- i.o 1‘Fycar-olds) , however, 
showed a laigci decrease in lape, which \^'as also 
statistically sigriillcant. Tlie decline was considerably 
smaller in the Philadelphia comparison group, suggest- 
ing a local confounding effect, not atuibutable to die 
change in transfer, in NYC. 

In the analysis for upstate New York, Singer and 
McDowalU'^ used Iff to 19-year-olds in the region as the 
compmson group. For 13- to 15-year-olds (the inter- 
vention group), none of the violent crimes examined 
declined significantly, while assault increased signifi- 
cantly. Similar trends were found for the comparison 
group. In sum, Singer and McDowall'^^ Ibuiid no coii- 
sisicni pattern of evidence to suggest a general deter- 
rence effect of the sircngihcned New York transfer law. 

Finally, we retiewed a study^’ that assessed die gen- 
eral dcicrrcm cffcci of reaching the age of adult court 
jurisdiction in various states. Levitt''' assumed that if a 
state’s adult criminal system were relatively more pniii- 
tivc than its juvenile system, juveniles would be deterred 
from eoimnitting ciimes when they reached the age of 
atluli court, jurisdiction. Leviti^^ did not. directly exam- 
ine the cdcc-ts ol' transfer laws or changes in transl'ei' 
law's. I le examined tlie effect of the transition to the age 
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of adult c:oi!.rt jurisdiction on year-to-year cJiaiiges in 
arrest rates, as a function of the relative punitiveness of 
tire adult versus juvenile system in each state. To gauge 
relaiive jmniuveiiess, Leviif*' used llie ralio of peo[)le 
incarcerated in each system— juvenile and adult — rela- 
tive 1.0 age-specific offending rates; offending tales were 
measured as the proporiion of reported crimes for 
which a suspect is arrested. 

Levitt**’ analyzed seven age-specific offending rales 
(for ages 15 through 21 ) in a regression model that also 
controlled for state demographic factors. He found that 
the effect of the age of adttlt court jiuisdictioii was 
conditional on the relative piinitiveness of the juvenile 
and adnlt/ criminal systems. In states with especially 
punitive criminal vetMisJttveiiile justice systems, the age 
of adult court juiisdiction was associated with a relative 
tlecrease (or slower increase) in offending beltveeri 
years preceding itansilioii to the age of majority and 
the transition to the age of adult court juiisdiction. 
However, in less-punitive states and at die average level 
of punitivciioss across all states in the study (as calcu- 
lated bv die review team) , tiaiisition to the age of adult 
court jurisdiction was actually associated with an in- 
crease in violence.' Levitt'*’ speculated that this appar- 
ently coitnterdeterrent effect of the age of adttlt court 
junsdiction “may be diiven by the -fact that a large 
fraction ofjuvenilcs arc released from custody just ])rior 
to aiiaiiimeni of the age of adttli court jtirisilicuori” and 
may therefore be alilc to commit additional crimes. 

Levitt's"*’ complex results have mixed implications 
for tlie possible deterrent effects of transfer laws and 
policies. Results I'or the most punitive states show a 
deterrent ellect of the age of adult court jurisdiction, 
while the results for most states seem to show a coun- 
terdetciicnt elfect. While Levitt'*’ speculated about a 
confounding efl'ect that may account for tlie latter 
result, the empirical results regarding the actual deter- 
rent effect remain mnbiguous. 

Conclii^on 

Accortling to Community rules of evidence, there 

is insuflicient evidence to conclude whether laws or 
policies facilitating the transfer of juveniles to the adult 
criminal justice syitiem are effective in preventing or 
reducing violence in the geneial juvenile population. 
While the numlicr and quality of studies are sufficient, 
their findings arc inconsistent, (')nc study of general 
deterretice reports no apparent eflect,®^’ one reports 
mixed effects,'^*’ and one reports a countcrdcicrrcni 
effect."*'’ A study examining the effect of tratisition to 
the age of adult court jurisdiction suggests the possibil- 


“^Thc rrlcv^nt equations are shown in l.rvittd’ taWc 5. Model 3 gives 
the cliaiigo ill violent ollending at adulthood a,s i'ollow.s: (-0.121 X 
relative punitiveiiess) -n 0.241 = (-0.121 X 1.42) -e 0.241 = 0.059. 
The mean relaiive puniliveiiess in Leviid' is 1.42 (p. 1178). 


ity of general deterrence, but provides ambiguous 
evidence of wliether, on average, reaching the age of 
adult court jurisdiction detei's or increases violence 
among poietilial offen<lers.‘* 

Additional Issues Regarding Strengthened 
Transfer Laws and Policies 

The reintiiuder of this review addresses conclusions 
pertaining to both specific and general deterrence. 

Applicability. The studies reviewed here assessed spe- 
cific deterrence in VV'ashingion Slate, I’cnnsylvania, and 
regions ofNewYork, Minnesota, anid Florida. Studies of 
geireral {leterrerree includeti Washirrgtorr state, regions 
of New York, and Idaho; Levitt’s'*’ study included 
information fftrrn multiple states. These states are geo- 
graphically and demogi'ajrhically diverse, suggesting 
broader' applicability of the findings I'eportcd here. 

Other positive or negative effects. Five additional out- 
comes that may be associated with the transl'cr of 
juveniles to the adult judicial system are worthy of 
mention, aliJiough they are not sy^tiemaiically review'ed 
here. First, youth under court jiirisdiciioii may be 
released from custody bel'ore disposition of tlieir case, 
even if arrested for serious violent crimes. Rates of 
release may be associated witli subsequent tiarisl'er. For 
ercample, in 1990-1994, ariroug youth charged with 
violent offenses in the nation’s largest 75 counties, 44% 
of youth subsequently transferred were released Itefore 
disjrosilion, wheretis 57% of retained youth were re- 
leased before dispositioir."’*’ However, the cases may not 
be of comparable seriousness. Increased release rates, 
in turn, could allow youth to commit additional of- 
fenses, including violent offenses, before their cases 
reach disposition. 

Second, transfer may also be a.ssociaLcd with the 
victimization ol juvenile offenders themselves dining 
incarceration. Kvidcncc on this topic from the smdics 
reviewed is mixed. One study of four cities between 
1981 and 1984 repotted rates of victimization of B7% in 
juvenile liaining sc:hot)ls (i.e., resitieiilial schools where 
deliiuiiients receive vocational training), compared 
with 46% f(tr those in adult [uison.^^ Ritles of itmiaie 
suicide among detained juveniles may also differ Ite- 
tween tliose in juvenile and adult judicial institutions, 
all.hongh liiere are few good eslimal.es. Memory^*' esti- 
mated 1978 suicide rates as 2041 per 100,000 for youth 


tliis review wa.s going to piv-vs, a new article was pnblLshed on tlie 
general deien-em effects of increased legislative exclusion.** M- 
Uiough we did not fonnalK include it in our review because il was 
outside our publication date cutoils, il is one of rhe stronger .studies 
ro date regaidiiig the geneial deteiience ellect ol lncieitsiiig tiaiisler. 
Tlie study used time seiics inetliods, siinilai to tliose used by Singer 
and McDowall (1988),*® to examine ilte effects of increased staluiorv 
exclusion in 22 states between 1979 and 2003. Of the 22 states, only 
one .sliowcxl a gmicial derciieiicc clldct, leading tin: autiiois to 
(:on< Jude that transfer laws do not -[iromote the general deten ence of 
violent crime. 
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in aciult detention fatdlities, 57 per 100,000 for those in 
juvenile detention centers, and 12.4 per 100,000 for all 
those aged 12 to 24 years in the U.S. population. On the 
other hand, more receiit antilyses of siiichles in juvenile 
coircctioual fadlities suggest that suicide rates for 
inearcei at ed Juveniles are similar to rates for juveniles 
in the general populaiion.®^ 

Third, incarcerated nolent juveniles are “incapaci- 
tated” (i.e., prevented from commiiiing subsequent 
violent acts in the community) during their period of 
incarceration. The studies retiewed provided some 
evidence on rite relative length of incaiceiation of 
juveniles convicted in adult versus juvenile courts. 
Fagarr^^ reported that juveniles retained in the jtivenile 
system received slightly longer sentences, although the 
difference was not sratistieally signiHcant. In contrast, 
Myers^^ found that transferred juveniles received sub- 
stantially longer sentences, both in bhariate analysis 
and controlling for background dillerences. Barnoski^-' 
also rejrorted longer sentences for transferred juveniles 
than for retained juveniles. Finally, I’odkopacz"*- re- 
porter! Longer sentences I'or juveniles convicted of 
offenses that rcqtiircd a prison commiimcnl in the 
adult system (e.g., a crime committed with a weapon), 
but shorter sentences for juveniles trarisfened for other 
crimes. I'hus, the apparently conflicting data from this 
small sample of studios do not clearly indicate greater 
incapacutatiou for inuisferred tluui for retained 
juveniles. 

More generally, research is mixed on whether adult 
court.s are more punitive than juvenile courts lo yrtulh 
with comparable criminal piol'iles, and punitiveness 
may depend on tlie type of olfense. Many studies have 
found the adult cotrrt i.o be more punitive ihan the 
juvcniLc court, but some have found the adult court to 
be more lenient.'"^^"''^ Relative to older defetidtmts in 
the adult court, juveniles may appear less threatening 
and their atses may appear less severe to those hearing 
their cases. In addition, although jtivenile criminal 
records have become increasingly available,” their of- 
fending histories have in the past been less available to 
the adult couri. because of privacy provisions, possibly 
allowing the impression that a juvenile is a less-serious 
or less-liardened offender lliau his or her actions would 
indicate. In combination, these factors may lead to 
less-punitive sanctions in tlie adult than in the juvenile 
conn. While national statistics indicate that, overall, 
adult courts arc more punitive to juveniles than juve- 
nile courts, much of tliis disparity is due to differences 
in severity of crimes or criminal histories of defendants 
or other sitccific factons between the cases in the two 
conn systems.''’* This problem of selection, which chtil- 
lenges research on the spttcific deterremce trffccts of 
transfer, also challenges research seeking to estaltlish 
the relative puniih-eness of the two courts. Fel<P-' has 
suggested that the adult, court may respond differently 
to juveniles charged with propeity crimes than tliose 


charged with violent t:rimes, being more lenient to the 
fonner and more punitive to the latter. For' violent 
olfeuders, a recent review concludes that “most trans- 
ferred youth convicted of violent oll'enses receive sen- 
tences far niorc severe than could be imposed in the 
vast majority of the nation’s juvenile courts.”’’ 

Fourth, while this review focuses on effects on violent 
crime, researchers have also examined recidivism of 
juveniles chiugetl with crimes not regarded as violcnl, 
(e.g., burglary). Ftmr of ilie reviewed studies reporl on 
outcomes among nonviolent offcndoi's, with inconsis- 
tent findings. In analyses controlling for background 
characteristics of offenders, Fagan^*' found no signifi- 
cant, effects of ixansfcr on overall re-arrcsis among 
nonviolent offenders. Transferred youth show'etl 
higher rales of subse<p.ient arrest for nonviolent misde- 
meanors and lower rates for dnig-related crimes. Sim- 
ilarly, Banioski^'’ found no overall effect of tiiuisler on 
nonviolent felony recidivism. In table G of Podkopac/ 
and Fckl,°’’^ they report that transferred yotuh had a 
k)wcr rale of felony drug c:orLvic:lions and a lower ral e t)f 
misdemeanor conviciions, bni a higher tale of felony 
convictions for jnoperty crimes; however, these analy- 
ses did not control Ibr conlbunders. The multivariate 
analysis by Myers*’* similarly indicates greater overall 
recidivism among transferred juveniles — ^including 
both violent and nonviolent re-offending. In sum, the 
effecls of tiansfer on crimes not regarded as violent are 
not yet clear, although transferred youth seem to show 
lower rates of later drug oll'enses. 

Fiftli, tire question of dilfei ential ti eatment of minori- 
ties in the justice system overall has long l>een an issue.- 
^Mthough the relationship of race to transfer is not gen- 
erally a focus of the studies reviewed here, sevettil of the 
studies of spet:ific detenerice provide infoniiation on 
race. y\mong tlie reviewed studies, tlie design of the 
rioiida studies by Bishop,^* Winner et al.,^ and Lanza 
Kadiice et al.”’^'^''” precludes consideration of tliis mat- 
ter, l.iccansc they matchctl transfcirctl and ix-tainotl co- 
horts on race. Myers*’* and I’odkopacz and Feld,*'® who 
sliidied (laiLsfers dial were hirgely discieiionaxy, found 
that the cases ol' whites were slightly, tJlieit not signifi- 
cantly, more likely to be tr<uisl'eiied. In contrast, Fagan®*’ 
studied the effects of tiansler when it was hugely nondis- 
crcrtionaiy (i.c., determined by some cumbinatir^n of age 
and severity of ciimc), and foinifl no significant associa 
lion between race and inursfer. Bariioski®^ exaininetl 
changes over time as tnmsler polity bec^titie less discre- 
tioriaiy tis it expanded legislative exclusion of ceiUun 
crimes liom juvenile courts, A more piopoitional repre- 
sentation olininutitics was Ibund among tiansl'erictl cases 
following the statutoiy change, fhat is, the proportion t.if 
blacks among those transfeiTetl tlecreascd from 31% t<.) 
22%, while the projiortion of whites increased Ironi .51% 
to 63%. The proportion of women tnuisferred alter the 
expanded exclusion laws took effect iiicieased from 2% to 
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7%, suggesting a pre\ious selection bias against women. 
For a recent review of this topic, see Bortiicr et al.’" 

Barriers to reducing the use of transfer policies. Wliile 
this review fountl that, strengthened transfer ]X)licies gen- 
erally result in gieater re-arrest Ibr ciinie, inclttding 
\ioleiiL crime, among those who are liansferittd iliari 
among those who are retained in the juvenile system of 
justice, stiengthened tiausler policies may nonetheless be 
favored some policymakers or the public for other 
reasons (e.g., retiibution against seiious ciiine or incapac- 
itation of seiious ollenders) , Policymakeis will have to 
weigh competing interests in making policy decisions. 
I'he recent .Sn]>reinc Ca.tnrt decision, Rapa t'. 
wliicdt bans tapiial pimisluncmt for offendeis who com- 
mitted their crimes while minors, sug'gcrsts a growing 
scmtinient Ibr treating juveniles in a scpaiate system on 
llie basis of dieir developmental sutge. 

Results, Part III 

Research Lssues 

cVlihottgh the Task Force found evidence of harm in the 
uansfer of juvenUcs to aditlt courts as an inieiventiori 
for die purpose of preventing violence, mmsler policies 
arc currently in effect, and the following important 
research issues reiiiitin insofar as diese policies remain 
in place. Available studies may provide data allowing for 
additional analyses. 

• We Ibund insulTicient evidence regarding general de- 
terrence. Excepting one sludy,'*^ which examined the 
associations of age of adult court jurisdiction and rates 
of arrest ladiei dian die ell'ects of tiansl'er per se, die 
studies reviewed here assessed limited gcograpliie ar- 
eas and, in general, used simple mediodologies. Data 
may be available to apply time series iiiediods to a 
broader array of regions and to adjust for confounding 
variables vvidi ecologic designs (see Ibotiiote c). 

• It Ls not eleai' whediei' the effect of increased violence 
among juveniles who experience the adult versus the 
juvenile justice sv'sieiii is aiiribuiable to the ovemll 
judkual prcx:ess, l.o die differences in saricnions expeii- 
cnccd, or to senne other cotnjronent of the process. 
<\moug the simlies reviewed, analyses by Fagtui^*^ and 
Fodkopacz‘‘'^ indicate that, the eifccis of Lran.sfcr arc 
not exditsively attributable to iiictnceratioii, but also 
involve the overall justice s)-sLcm, which may result in 
acquittal or parole, ibis issue merits ftirihcr 
exploiation. 

• The cffcciivcncss of transfer policies on violence across 
levels of severity (e.g., murder versus assault) should 
also he examined. Wdiile several sttidies revieweei indi- 
catcr differcait etfects fen' diffeiing initial otTcnses, other 
studies do not. stratify effects by initial offense. 

• Systematic comparLson of stale uiutsfer laws should be 
undertaken to detcnninc the extent to wliich the 
specilic ])ro\isions of state kiws included in die review 


are repieseiitativ’e of all state lumsfer provisions. Dif- 
feronees in the ap])licati(>n and ctifbrctanent of piovi- 
sioiLS should aLso be assessed. 

• Ex[)loralioii of the costs of iraiisferriiig youth to the 
adult criminal system voisus retaining them in the 
juveiiiltt system are lare.^® In some sense, ev'aluadng 
costs of interventions (e.g., transfer) that, cau.se net, 
hann seems unnecessary; because any spending on 
harmfiil inierveniioiis appears wasteful, the more 
spending, the more waste. On the other hand, how- 
ever, doaimencing tlie vaiiability and relative costs of 
the two jiulkial and con'ectional systems, the tiistribit- 
tion of responsil.iility fbi' these costs acioss different 
levels of govermiient and society, and the net bitlance 
of program costs, the costs of subsetpteni crime, and 
the costs of opiiortunities krst to the juveniles them- 
selves might allow a coiislrtteiive <lis<:ussion of the 
ecoiuimk: coiLsetjuences of change. 

Discussion 

Certain limitations in our lindings should be noted. First, 
the intcrv'cniion assessed here, namely transfer policy, 
vaiics substantially from state to state. I'he icvicwed 
studies of siiecilic <ieteirerice and general deteneiice 
cover a small numlxtr of states (excluding l.cvitt’s'*' study 
of a related topic with a national sample) . These reviewed 
studies were the only ones that met, our standards ;in<l may 
not rcjjix'sent transfer laws among all states. 

Second, the outcctme measures in all these studies 
result from official records of violent oftemEng, either 
anest or conrictiem, ratlier than Irom direct measures <,)f 
violence. I lowevei , tliere are many detcnniiiants of who 
gets arrested for crLmcs and may then be eonvicicd. The 
pcipenatoi's of most crimes aie not arrested,''^ and there 
are eixors in anests as well. Studies measuring violence by 
sclt-rcpori were not available; liovvcvcr, the review team 
would have prelerred tlieiri. Nevertlieless, aix est rates me 
among the liest av~<iilable and most commonly used iiidi- 
cat/.ns of crime, and thus the liest available (.mteomer foi' 
assessment, in this review. 

Tltird, given tlie irnptxssibilily of experimenlitl iriiils in 
policies such as transfer laws, the challenges of controlling 
for potential confoimdiiig are great. The siiulies of sjte- 
eifie deterrence reviewed here have used several ap- 
])ioaches to coiitiol conlbunding, including matched 
pairs within jurisdictions, cross-jurisdictional comparisons 
with control of sociodcmographic and criminologic vari- 
ables, and aiuilyiic control for backgr ound characteristics, 
ihc convergence of results across these studies suggests 
that increased violent recidivism following transfer is a 
robust finding in sjrite of tJiese challenges to controlling 
for potrmtial confoundcri's. 

Fourth, the effects of transfer p«.>licies <.»n violence and 
other crime may differ across levels of juvenile caime 
severity (e.g., misdemeanors oi' I'crionies) and shcnild lx; 
examined. To eiisitre coinpaiabilitv', tlie stitdies levtewed 
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liete control for tlic severity of tlie crime for wliicli tine 
juvenile is at risk of Ix^ing iransferred and, where possible, 
for tire juvenile’s ainiinal liistoi'y as well. They liare not 
getierdlly iissessed w'hether the effects of trarisfei differed 
for Juveniles with more or less serious ofl’enses and offense 
liistohcs; pei'hafrs transler might l>e argued t.c> lx: more 
effective or less liimiil'ul if restricted to the nrost serious 
offenders. In Titn, the Florida stiulies^^’"^’"*^ docuinent a 
largo tmmlx'i' of misdemeanants transfoned to adult 
couiT, atrd find greater Irann tor these offeirders. In any 
<ase. the possibility of iransfening the most serious juve- 
nile offenders was available in all court sysretns before the 
strengthening and fomiali/dng of the mrnsfer jxrlidcs 
reviewed here. VVlrtrt liiis resulted from tlie changes as- 
sessed in tlris review is tire broad lowerirrg of tliresholds 
for lire serioirsncss of crimes for wliich juveniles arc 
tiansferied. 

This review, along with the accompanying recoin- 
iiieudaliou from the Task. Force on Coininunily Preven- 
tive Services, is expected to provide guidance and servo 
as a useful tool for public health and juvenile justice 
policymakers, for program planners and iinjrleiirenters, 
and for rcsearclrci’s. Redew of the evidence on effect of 
trattsfci laws orr subsequent violence airrong those 
transl'erred to adult crimiiral justice systems indicates 
that transfer of juveniles to the adult criminal system 
generally rcsulis in increased railror than decreased 
subsequent violence, compared with violence among 
juveniles retained in (he juvenile system. In arldilioii, 
ihe evidence on whelher transfer laws deter juveniles in 
the general poirulation from violent crime is inconclu- 
sive. Oveiaill, avnikible evidence indicates dial use of 
transfer laws and strengthened transfer f)olic:ies is coun- 
tcrproduciive for the puiqtosc of reducing juvenile 
violence and enhancing public safety. 
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[Internet link to Campaign for Youth Justice report, “The Con- 
sequences Aren’t Minor,” dated March 2007, submitted by Ms. 
Woolard, follows:] 
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http: / / www.campaign4youthjustice.org ! Downloads / NEWS ! National — Report — 

consequences.pdf 


[Internet link to International Journal of Forensic Mental Health 
article, “Juveniles Within Adult Correctional Settings: Legal Path- 
ways and Developmental Considerations,” Vol. 4, No. 1, 2005, sub- 
mitted by Ms. Woolard, follows:] 

http:! / www.iafmhs.orglfileslWoolardspr05.pdf 


[Whereupon, at 4:30 p.m., the subcommittees were adjourned.] 
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